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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A most extraordinary error has betn 
committed in the catalogue of Mr. Daniell, 
bookseller, of Mortimer Street. By ex- 
treme inadvertence he has confounded the 
author of two pamphlets published some 

ago, Charles Frost, esq. F.S.A. of 
Hull, with the name of John Frost, the 
Welsh Chartist convict. The respected 
author of the pamphlets is better known 
by his valuable ‘‘ Notices relative to the 
Early History of the Town and Port of 
Hull,’’ a work which will alone be sufficient 
to distinguish his name in future times from 
that of his notorious contemporary. 

Mr. Geo. Grant Francis informs us 
that Sir Wm. Nott was not ‘born in 
Neath,” but in some small place co. Wilts. 
When his father took the inn at Neath he 
was several years old. A portrait of the 
late Major-General is about to be pub- 
lished from a picture painted by J. Deffett 
Francis, esq. who has also taken a cast from 
the head of the General, from which Ed- 
wards the sculptor has been commissioned 
by the family to execute a marble bust. 
The portrait will be engraved in mezzotinto 
by Mr. G. T. Payne. 

J. P. remarks, ‘‘ The Account of Dis- 
coveries at Nineveh, inserted in the Feb. 
Magazine, p. 187, appears to relate to a 
city mentioned by Bishop Newton, and not 
to the Assyrian Nineveh. This is an im- 

Ortant question that should be set at rest. 

hat learned prelate says, ‘There is at 
this time a city called Mosul, situate upon 
the western side of the Tigris, and on the 
opposite eastern shore are ruins of a great 
extent, which are said to be the ruins of 
Nineveh. But it is more than probable 
that these ruins are the remains of the 
Persian Nineveh, built between the third 
and the seventh century after Christ, and 
not of the Assyrian.’ I believe that the 
ruins of old Nineveh are not: discoverable. 
Lucian affirmed in the second century after 
Christ, that Nineveh had utterly perished, 
and that there was no footstep of it re- 
maining, nor could you then tell where 
it was once situated.”’ 

A verbal alteration was made in the com- 
munication of E. B. P. in our last number, 


which he fears may render him liable to be 
considered as depreciating the valuable 
work of ‘* Pitiscus.”’ The words “‘ of little 
authority’’ were not intended to be ap- 
plied as characteristic of the work as a 
whole, but merely in reference to the dute 
when the particular statement which had 
been so long sought for, first made its ap. 
pearance. 

An Inquirer asks for any information 
respecting ‘‘ Master Robert Rugge,’’ whom 
the whimsical ‘‘ Tom Coryat ” met with at 
Troy (‘‘ Crudities,”” 1611), and who, ob- 
serving with what diligence Coryat had 
been engaged from his first arrival in ex 
amining all the remains of antiquity, re- 
solved to create him the “first English 
Knight of Troy.’’ ‘* Master Rugge’”’ is 
afterwards spoken of as addressing Coryat 
in ‘‘ some witty extempore verses.’ 

A second edition of the Life, Letters, 
and Speeches, of the Right Hon. Henry 
Flood being in préparation by his relative 
Warden Flood, esq. of Eglantine, Cork, 
any person who may have letters or docu- 
ments illustrative of that orator, or of Irish 
affairs at the period in which he lived, 
would greatly oblige by lending them for 
a short time to his biographer. The 
greatest care will be taken of them, and 
they shall be punctually returned. 

De Lacy family.—A gentleman pre-« 
paring a memoir of this military and con- 
tinental family will be glad to receive any 
information addressed De Lacy, Library, 
15, Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square. 

IgNnotvs inquires whether a medal be of 
any value or rarity, which he thus de- 
scribes :—On the obverse, the figure of a 
woman kneeling before a male f gure who 
holds an uplifted sword, with tue motto 
round the edge, ‘‘ The haughty queen 
humbled,” and the date ‘‘1757.” On 
the reverse, the portrait of a man in uni- 
form, with the motto round the edge, ‘‘ By 
the King of Prussia.” The token of course 
relates to the Queen of Hungary. 


Errata.—Nov. p. 593, first column, line 25. 

‘or “ ~— Man of Ross,” read “‘Goldsmith’s 

illage Preacher;” ibid second column, line 
8, for *4,7601.” read * 1,7601,” 
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Plays Edited by the Shakespeare Society. 


THE Shakespeare Society, we think, has not shown itself inferior to any 
of its compeers in the valne of the reprints it has issued, either as regards 
the curiosity of the subject or the care and knowledge with which they have 
been edited. The object of the Society appears to be twofold ; to illus- 
trate the progress of Dramatic Literature and the early History of the 
Stage, and to clear up many difficulties and remove much obscurity that 
still darken the pages of him who is eminently the glory of it, by the 
republication of that literature which existed in his days, whether in the 
shape of dramas, or tracts relating to dramatic history, or any other 
subjects in which allusions are made to forgotten customs, or light 
thrown on obsolete words and expressions. In the two centuries that 
have elapsed since the days of the early drama, a considerable obscurity 
has been drawn over it from the paucity of the materials which have 
reached us, and from some portion even of them, valuable as they were, 
remaining in the obscurity of manuscript. Much of the lighter litera. 
ture which once existed in the shape of occasional pamphlets and 
pieces on topics of temporary interest has, in the course of time, disap- 
peared ; but a still larger proportion, we presume, was destroyed at one 
blow by the great fire of London, when the stock of the publishers was 
deposited for presumed safety in the vaults of St. Paul's, Under such 
discouraging circumstances, all that remains is to endeavour to supply as 
much as possible what is lost, by the most scrupulous diligence in pre- 
serving and making public that which is left, whether printed or in manu- 
script. No doubt that in many of these early plays there is much that 
will hardly pay the trouble of perusal if read only on their own account, 
their general defects being a tumid exaggeration of language, and a violent 
improbability of incident, which would shock his taste who had been 
only conversant with the productions of an enl'ghtened age, aud which 
even gives a ludicrous turn to the most tragic incidents. Nor are the 
prose tracts and pamphlets free from much that is both trifling and ob- 
Jectionable ; but still they must be valued as parts, however swall, of the 
entire subject; as small and distant luminaries twinkling amid the 
splendour of the larger bodies ; and perhaps they are more esteemed by. 
us as being a few fragments saved out of the disastrous wreck in which so 
much perished. In the latter part of the last century, when the spirit of 
criticism seemed to revive, and the value of our early literature was more 
generally recognised, the attention of the editors of our older poets, and 
especially of the dramatic, was directed to this source of elucidation ; but, 
generally speaking, the volumes and tracts in which inforwation was sought, 
were 80 high priced and so scarce that it reqnired the business of a life 
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and something more than a moderate fortune to collect them ; and of late 
years this class of books has so increased both in rarity and value, that 
they can only be found in the costly cabinets of the affluent. Hence the 
advantage of a society like the present, which, by multiplying copies 
should increase the power of acquiring information, and which should 
place freely and for a small price, in the hands of .the student, that which 
otherwise he could only have hoped to see by the indulgence of a liberal 
possessor ; or, perhaps, by searching the obscure recesses of a public library. 
But to public libraries all have not the opportunity of access, and there 
are also many purchasers who are reluctant to distribute out of the stores 
they have acquired. In all circumstances of life it is best to be inde- 
pendent ; and the Shakespeare Society therefore has been instrumental in 
affording valuable assistance in one department to the republic of letters. 
To give even a short notice of all the books which they have republished, 
is quite out of our limits, and perhaps in some cases beyond the scope of 
our knowledge. We have therefore selected one, and that the most in- 
teresting and important branch of the whole—the old plays—and now 
present our readers with such an account of them as perhaps may excite 
the further curiosity of those who are not previously acquainted with their 
value ; we have also added a few casual criticisms on the editions. We 
hope, however, that in our praise of this Society we shall not be misunder- 
stood, or supposed to be depreciating others formed on similar principles 
and conducted with equal zeal and ability ; we consider all in the nature 
of a friendly alliauce, instituted to promote one general end ; and in both the 
Camden and Percy Societies’ publications are many works that are not only 
highly valuable in themselves, but which have been eminently useful in their 
relation to the particular class of literature now before us. We hope also 
that the editors of the plays which we are now reviewing, will believe that 
in the few observations and presumed corrections we have made, we are 
only endeavouring to return the obligations we have received, and repay 
them for the curious and valuable information they have given in their re- 
spective editions. 





PATIENT GRISSIL; A COMEDY. 


By Tuomas Dexker, Henry Cuetrir, anp WiLLiAM HAvuGHTon. 
REPRINTED FROM THE BLACK-LETTER EDITION OF 1603. 


It appears from Mr. Collier's introduction, that the first version of the 
story of Griselda is in the Decameron of Boccaccio, forming the tenth novel 
of the last day. Boccacio was indebted to Petrarch* for the incidents, 
and Petrarch adds that he had heard the story many years before ; and 
Chaucer, in the prologue to the Clerk of Oxenford’s Tale, informs us that 
he had heard the substance of it from Petrarch himself at Padua. The 
French brought the subject first on the stage; and Le Mystere de Gri- 
selidis was represented in Paris as early as 1393;+ in Germany Hans 
Sachs converted it into a drama as early as 1550, and it is singular that 
it should remain undramatised in Italy, the principal mother of dramas, 
until so late as 1620. About, the middle of the sixteenth century ballads 





* See Petrarch’s Opera, ed. Basil. 1581, p. 540. 
F See Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. ii. p. 251, ed. 8vo. 
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on the subject of “ Patient Grisell” were not uncommon. “ Pacyente 
Grissell ” was a popular tune soon after Elizabeth came to the throne ; 
and two ballads to that tune were entered in the year 1565. There was 
also a prose narrative on the same subject printed in 1619, no doubt’a re- 
impression ofa much earlier work, and which was probably the immediate 
source of the present play, though all were founded on the Decameron of 
Boccaccio.* This play possesses almost the rarity of a manuscript. There 
is no copy at the British Museum or Cambridge ; the only public library 
that has one is the Bodleian, and the only private collection that possesses 
it is the Duke of Devonshire’s. The authors of it are three celebrated 
contemporaries of Shakspere, whose names are given above. It was 
probably acted in 1600, but was not printed till 1603. We agree with 
Mr. Collier that the story is not a very good one for the stage, because the 
chief incidents are violent and improbable. The whole design, like that 
of the Taming of the Shrew, is exaggerated and strained beyond nature 
and truth, till the feeling of sympathy with the oppressed becomes worn 
out after repeated trials of her patience, and we feel her tame submis- 
sion to be no longer the virtue of a good and gentle mind, while she 
sacrifices to wanton and capricious power the dearest affections and 
natural rights, and all the proper feelings of self-respect. She who could 
be so tamely submissive and yielding under oppression and insult, must 
have been (if we take the picture out of its dramatic frame and judge 
of it by the laws of nature) entirely wanting in those mental qualities 
which lie at the very foundation of virtue itself. We must look at it 
therefore as one of those stories which were invented to awaken curiosity 
in the early days of reviving literature, but which could not bear the 
scrutiny or satisfy the taste of a more critical and enlightened period. 
Lanreo the poor scholar, and Babulo the clown, are amusing characters, 
and are not in the original story. We are not so much struck as Mr. 
Collier seems to be with the humour of the Welsh Knight and Widow, Sir 
Owen and Gwenthyan ; but in the serious parts there are many passages 
of poetical merit, and a general flow of metrical harmony. The language 
of Emulo the “ Fantastic Gallant,” may be compared to that of Osric in 
Hamlet, being of the same affected and artificial character. We will give 
a few specimens, that the style both of the serious and comic parts may 
be known to our readers. 
In the first scene the marquess mentions his intention of marrying. 


‘¢ How much your judgments err! Who gets a wife 
Must, like a huntsman, beat untrodden paths, 
To gain the flying presence of his love. 
Look how the yelping beagles spend their mouths, 
So lovers do their sighs; and as the deer 
Outstrips the active hound, and oft turns back 
To note the angry visage of her foe, 
Who, greedy to possess so sweet a prey, 
Never gives over till he seize on her, 
So fares it with coy dames, who, great with scorn, 





* We possess T. Warton’s copy of the old translation of the Decameron, fol. 1620, 
in which he has written on the fly-leaf the stories taken from it by our poets—as Dry- 
den’s Cymon and Iphigenia—Tancred and Sigismunda—Theodore and Honoria— 
Chaucer’s Patient Grisild. See Titus and Gisippus. 

+ Mr. Collier says the part of the clown must have been considered a capital one for 
such a performer as Kempe. 
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Fly the care-pined hearts that sue to them ; 

Yet on that feigned flight, love conquering them, 
They cast an eye of longing back again, 

As who would say, Be not dismay’d with frowns, 
For though our tongues speak no, our hearts sound yea; 
Or, if not so, before they’ll miss their lovers, 
Their sweet breaths shall perfume the amorous air, 
And brave them still to run in beauty's chase. 
Then can you blame me to be hunter like, 

When I must get a wife ? but, be content : 

So you'll engage your faith by oath to us, 

Your wills shall answer mine, my liking yours, 
And, that no wrinkle on your cheeks s ride, 
This day the marquess vows to choose a bride.” 


We follow this by the first scene which takes place between the Marquess 
and Griselda, now his wife, after his trial of her patience is carried in 
execution. 


Fu.—‘* My lord is angry. 
Gri.— Angry? the heavens forefend! with whom ? for what? 
Is it with me? 
Fu.—Not me. 
Gri.—May I presume 
To touch the vein of that sad discontent, 
Which swells upon my dear lord’s angry brow ? 
Mar.—Away, away ! 
Gri.—Oh, chide me not away. 
Your handmaid Grissil, with unvexed thoughts, 
And with an unrepining soul, will bear 
‘The burden of all sorrows, of all woe, 
Before the smallest grief should wound you so. 
Mar.—I am not beholding to your love for this. 
Woman, I love thee not: thine eyes to mine 
Are eyes of basilisks ; they murder me. 
Grt.— Suffer me to part hence, I’ll tear them out, 
Because they work such treason to my love. 
Mar.—Talk not of love: I hate thee more than poison 
That sticks upon the air’s infected wings, 
Exhal’d up by the hot breath of the sun. 
’Tis for thy sake that speckled infamy 
Sits like a screech-owl on my honour’d breast ,* 
To make my subjects stare and mock at me. 
They swear they'll never bend their awful knees 
To the base issue of thy beggar womb : 
Tis for thy sake they curse me, rail at me. 
Think’st thou, then, I can love thee ?—Oh, my soul !— 
Why didst thou build this mountain of my shame ! 
Why lie my joys buried in Grissil’s name! 
Gri.—My gracious lord—— 
Mar.—Call not me gracious lord. 
See, woman, here hangs up thine ancestry, 
The monuments of thy nobility ; 
This is thy russet gentry, coat and crest : 
Thy earthen honours I will never hide, 
Because this bridle shall pull in thy pride. 
Gri.— Poor Grissil is not proud of these attires ; 
They are to me but as your livery, 
And from your humble servant, when you please, 
You may take all this outside, which, indeed, 
Is none of Grissil’s: her best wealth is need. 








* Mr Collier conjectures ‘‘ crest ;’’ see notes, p. 93. 
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I'll cast this gayness off, and be content 

To wear this russet bravery of my own, 

For that’s more warm than this. I shall look old 
No sooner in coarse frieze than cloth of gold.’’ 


In the commencement of the fourth Act Griselda’s children, for she had 
borne twins, were taken from her, and her maternal grief is very feelingly 
and poetically expressed. 


‘ Must I not kiss my babes? must I not touch them ? 
Alas! what sin so vile hath Grissil done, 
That thus she should be vexed? not kiss my infants ! 
Who taught thee to be cruel, gentle churl ? 
What must thou do with them ?” 


Again, 

** Oh, this is gently done! this is my boy, 
My first-borne care ; thy feet, that ne’er felt ground, 
Have travell’d longest in this land of woe, 
This world’s wilderness, and hast most need 
Of my most comfort. Oh, I thank thee, Furio: 
I knew I should transform thee with my tears, 
And melt thy adamantine heart like wax. 
What wrong shall these have to be ta’en from me! 
Mildly entreat their nurse to touch them mildly, 
For my soul tells me, that my honour’d lord 
Does but to try poor Grissil’s constancy. 
He’s full of mercy, justice, full of love,’’ &c.* 


Oar object is in these quotations to give some idea of the poetical con- 
ception and merit of the piece, we therefore shall add one more where 
Grisill returns home, having been banished the court. (p. 59.) 


Gri. He gave me gentle language, kiss’d my cheek ; 

For God’s sake, therefore, speak not ill of him. 
Tears trickling from his eyes, and sorrow’s hand 
Stopping his mouth, thus did he bid adieu, 
Whilst many a deep-fetch’d sigh from his breast flew : 
Therefore, for God's sake, speak not ill of him. 
Good lord! how many a kiss he gave my babes, 
And with wet eyes bade me be patient ; 
And, by my truth (if I have any truth) 
I came from court more quiet and content, 
By many a thousand part, than when I went ; 

' Therefore, for God’s love, speak not ill of him. 

Lav.—Oh, vile dejection of too base a soul! 
Hast thou beheld the paradise of court, 
Fed of rich several meats, bath’d in sweet streams, 
Slept on the bed of pleasure, sat enthron’d, 
Whilst troops, as saint-like, have adored thee, 
And being now thrown down by violence, 
Dost thou not envy those that drive thee thence ? 

Gui,—Far be it from my heart fromt envying my lord 
In thought, much less either in deed or word. 


dent 





* P. 54. Just preceding the passage last quoted are some lines by Grissil, 


** See, here’s a fountain 
Which Heaven into this alabaster bowels 
Instill’d to nourish them.’’ 


Mr. Collier, in a note, would read vessels for bowels, as if ‘‘ bowls” were not the 
word intended by the poet; nor do we understand why (p. 15, 1. 9,) he says that 
Babulo calls Grisil Sirrah, by way of humour, p. 92. 

+ The second “ from" is evidently a printer's insertion and should be omitted, 
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Lav.—Then hast thou no true soul; for I would curse, 
From the sun’s rising to his western fall, 
The marquess and his flattering minions. 
Gri.—By day and night kind Heaven protect them all ! 
What wrong have they done me? what hate to you ? 
Have I not ted upon the prince’s cost, 
Been cloth’d in rich attires, liv’d on his charge ? 
Look here: my russet gown is yet unworn, 
And many a winter more may serve my turn, 
By the preserving it so many months. 
My pitcher is unhurt: see, it is fill’d 
With crystal water of the crisped spring. 
If you remember, on my wedding day, 
You sent me with this pitcher to the well, 
And I came empty home, because I met 
The gracious marquess and his company : 
Now hath he sent you this cup full of tears. 
You’ll say the comfort’s cold: well, be it so, 
Yet every little comfort helps in woe. 
Jan.—True model of true virtue! welcome, child. 
Thou and these tender babes to me are welcome : 
We’ll work to find them food. Come, kiss them soon, 
And let’s forget these wrongs as never done.”’ 


The insertion of the Welsh knight Sir Owen ap Meredith and the 
Welsh widow Gwenthyan, into the original story, does not harmonise very 
well with the other parts, but was doubtless intended to give a greater 
breadth and space to the comic humour. Mr. Collier says that it is evi- 
dent the authors had Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew in their minds 
throughout, and once it is introduced by name. This comedy had been in 
a course of representation at a rival theatre for several years, to say 
nothing of the older play ‘‘ The Taming of a Shrew,” upon which it was 
founded, and which had been acted by the company for which Patient 
Grissil was expressly written. 





THE FIRST SKETCH OF SHAKESPEARE’S MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Weare indebted for the reprint of this scarce play to Mr. Halliwell, 
who has edited it with great care and diligence, and has added every illus- 
tration that it needed. In his introduction many curious points are dis- 
cussed relating to the history of the piece, its origin, the time when it 
appeared, and the characters in it. A common tradition has ascribed this 
play to a command from Queen Elizabeth to have it written and finished 
in fourteen days. The earliest notice of this Mr. Halliwell has traced to 
John Dennis in 1702. Rowe seven years after gave a more circum- 
stantial account, adding, that the command was to continue Falstaff for 
one play more, and to shew him in love. Gildon in 1710 mentioned the 
same traditionary anecdote. To this Mr. Halliwell gives another conjec- 
ture for the play having been produced before the court at short notice, 
which is, the arrival of a German duke to court; and which is supported by 
an account in a German book of a journey to England by a Duke of Wirtem- 
burg in 1592, but for particulars of which we must refer to the introduction, 
p-x—xv. ‘The first sketch of the larger comedy was printed in 1602, 
and only four copies of it are known. A second edition appeared in 
1619, and in 1623 the amended play was published in the folio, and this, 
Mr. Halliwell says, was written after King James’s accession to the throne. 
In the original sketch Falstaff says to Shallow, “‘ You'll complain of me to 
the council ;’ in the amended play, “ You'll complain of me to the king.” 

l 
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As for the evidence from Lodge’s Devils Incarnate, 1594, we think it is of 
no worth at all. The next question that occurs is, was the Merry Wives 
of Windsor written after the first part of Henry IV. after the second part, 
after Henry V. or before them all.” This question Mr. Halliwell discusses 
with minuteness and ingenuity, though we have not room to follow him 
through the details of his reasoning ; but as this is mot an historical play 
we are inclined to think that too much stress may be laid on the necessity 
of preserving a consistency in the characters and incidents here exhibited 
with those in the other dramas. Though we agree with him, “ that the 
opinion that the fat knight of the historical plays, and of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, having been originally two different and distinct creations of 
character, is wholly untenable.’ That between the ‘wo Falstaffs there is 
a perceptible difference of character in some respects is evident. Mr. 
Skottowe, it appears, thinks that the want of symmetry is in the point of 
Falstaff’s intrigues with the two wives ; but even this is little else than 
his sensuality taking a new turn, and which is so prominently brought 
forward by the double attachment ; and as to any objections drawn from 
his personal vanity which he had not previously shown, we can only appeal 
to the Editor’s knowledge of human nature and ask, who is not weak in 
such things as these? There are several points in life in which the de- 
lusions of the heart are singularly strong, and this is one. At any rate 
to suppose that Shakspere drew the characters of two distinct Falstaffs is 
more repulsive to our mind than all the difficulties which have been 
formed out of the imagined inconsistency of one ; and by parity of reason- 
ing there should be two Dame Quicklys, a character common to four 
plays. And we may observe that, supposing the anecdote to be true 
(which, however, we think is very doubtful,) that Elizabeth commanded 
that Falstaff should be represented in love ; then, considering thatShakespeare 
had in his historical plays completed the character according to his own 
conception ; even with all his fertility of invention it would be rather hard 
upon him to require a continuation of it without the permission of opening 
a new vein of humour, by exciting passions not exhibited before, and dis- 
playing them as he does in their progress throngh various ludicrous trials and 
interesing embarrassments. And if Falstaff’s credulity is a little overcharged 
we are very willing to place it among those allowances which seem tacitly 
conceded to the dramatist by the reader, as if to compensate for the great 
difficulties of his art, and which he is sure to have fully repaid out of the 
additional scope for invention which they afford.* Mr. Halliwell has added 
some very judicious notes explanatory of what was difficult in the text, 
either in allusion to forgotten customs, or in obselete language, and he has 
also favoured us with an appendix containing extracts from the Italian 
stories of Strapado and Giovanni, where strong points of resemblance to 
Falstaff's double wooing and to his love escapes are seen. The tale in 
“‘Hoe Westward for Smelts,” 1620, is of the same kind. These Italian 
novels seem one of those fair and fertile orchards where the dramatists 
gathered their golden fruit ; the Italians themselves being borrowers from 
old Latin stories, and they in their turn are traceable, some to classical 
literature and some to oriental invention,—so difficult is it to create. 





* As, for instance, in the escape of Falstaff when disguised as the wise woman of 
Brentford. It seems agreed between the dramatist and audience that he should not be 
recognised, and so in most other plays when disguises are assumed. 


Gent. Maa. Vout. XXIII. 2H 
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THE OLD TAMING OF 4 SHREW, 


Upon watcn SHAKESPEARE FOUNDED HIS CoMEDY. REPRINTED FROM THE 
Epition oF 1594, anp Epirep sy THomas Amyort, Esa. 


Mr. Amyot informs us that he has given with scrupulous accuracy the 
texts of the three earliest editions published in 1594, 1596, 1607, all of 
the greatest rarity, there being but one copy known of the first and 
second, and only three copies of the last edition. The unique copy 
of the first edition was bought by the Duke of Devonshire at Mr. Heber's 
sale in 1834, for 97/. Lord Francis Egerton’s Library furnished the 
second ; and the Duke's again the third. It appears that Pope had seen 
the copy of the edition of 1594. Mr. Amyot mentions, when speaking of 
the use which Shakespeare made of these old plays with the inductions, that 
they are but faint outlines which in his hands were embodied and enriched, 
and that there can be no reasonable doubt of the disappearance of the 
older play from the stage after Shakespeare’s had been acted and printed. 
Conjectures would be hopeless as to the author of the old play; but all at 
present known will be found in Mr. Collier’s introduction to Shakespeare's 
comedy, in his late edition. The silence of Meres in 1598 seems con- 
clusively to prove that the Taming of the Shrew was not then in existence. 
Mr. Amyot adds, that just as his introduction was written he received a 
commuuication containing apparently the original story on which the 
induction of the Taming of a Shrew, and the Taming of the Shrew, were 
founded, and that such information will probably appear in the Society's 

pers. The general sketch in the piece, and some of the incidents, 
closely resemble Shakespeare's comedy, but the unity of the plot is not so 
well preserved, and it is comparatively meagre in its details when com- 
pared with its successor. The first interview between Kate (the shrew) 
and her future husband Ferando is as follows :-— 


‘* At¥.—Ha Kate, come hither wench and list to me, 

Vse this gentleman friendlie as thou canst. 
Fer.—Twenty good morrowes to my louely Kateie. 
KartEe.—You iest I am sure, is she yours alreadie ? 
Fer.—I tell thee Kate I know thou lou’st me well. 
Kare.—The devill you do, who told you so? 

Frer.—My mind, sweet Kate, doth say I am the man 

Must wed, and bed, and marrie bonnie Kate. 
Kate.—Was euer seene so grose an asse as this ? 
Fer.—I,* to stand so long and neuer get a kisse. 
Kartre.—Hands off I say, and get you from this place ; 

Or I wil set my ten commandments in your face. 
Fer.—I prethe doo Kate ; they say thou art a shrew, 

And I like thee the better for I would haue thee so. 
Karte.—Let go my hand for feare it reech your eare. 
Fer.—No Kate, this hand is mine and I thy loue. 
Kare.—In faith sir no, the woodcock wants his taile. 
Fer.—But yet his bil wil serue, if the other faile. 
A.¥.—How now, Ferando, what saies my daughter ? 
Fer.—Shees willing, sir, and loues me as hir life. 
Kate.—Tis for your skin then, but not to be your wife. 
A.r.—Come hither Kate and let me giue thy hand 

To him that I haue chosen for thy loue, 
And thou tomorrow shalt be wed to him. 
Katr.—Why father what do you meane to do with me, 
To giue me thus vnto this brainsick man, 
That in his mood cares not to murder me ?”’ &c, 





* I, that is “ Aye.” 
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Ferando’s first trial of his mistress’s temper commences at the marriage 
ceremony when he appears basely attired with a red cap on his head.— 





‘« How fares my louely Kate ? ' 
What art thou readie? shall we go to church ? 
Kate.—Not I with one so mad, so basely tirde, 
To marrie such a filthie slauish groome 
That it seemes sometimes is from his wits,’ &c. 
And immediately after the ceremony Ferando announces his departure 
home,— 
‘+ Fer.—Father farwell, my Kate and I must home. 
Sirra go make ready my horse presentlie. 
A.r.—Your horse? What son I hope you do but iest,* 
I am sure you will not go so suddainly. 
Kats.—Let him go or tarry I am resolu’de to stay, 
And not to trauell on my wedding day. 
Fer.—Tut Kate I tell thee we must needs go home. 
Villaine hast thou saddled my horse ? 
San.—Which horse, your curtail ? 
Frr.—Sounesf you slaue stand you prating here? 
Saddell the bay gelding for your mistris, 
Kate.—Not for me: for Ile not go. 
San.—The ostler will not let me haue him, you owe tenpence 
For his meate and 6 pence for stuffing my mistris saddle. 
Fer.—Here villaine go pay him straight. 
* * * * * 
A.¥r.—Why son I hope at least youle dine with vs. 
San.—I pray you maister lets stay till dinner be don. 
Fer.—Sounes villaine art thou here yet ? 
Come Kate our dinner is prouided at home. 
Kate.—But not for me, for here I meane to dine, 
Tle haue my will in this as well as you, 
Though you in madding mood would leaue your frends 
Despite of you Ile tarry with them still. 
Frer.—I Kate, so thou shalt but at some other time,’’ &c. 


When they arrive home Ferando throws down the supper, and hurts the 
servants ; then follow the scenes with the haberdasher and tailor, and after 
that he proposes returning to her father’s house to her sister’s wedding. 


‘* It will be nine a clocke ere we come there. 

Kate.—Nine a clock, why tis allreadie past two 
In the after noone by all the clocks in the towne. 

Frr.—I say tis but nine a clock in the morning. 
Kare.—I say tis two a clock in the after noone. 
Frr.—It shall be nine then ere we go to your fathers, 

Come backe againe we will not go to day. 

Nothing but crossing of me still, 

Til haue you say as I doo ere you go,” &e. 


And soon after, 


Fer.—Come Kate the moone shines cleare to night 
Methinkes. 





* P. 42. When Slie sees the play, he says on an incident that occurs, 


** T say we'll have no sending to prison. 
Lorp.—My Lord this is but the play, theyre but in jest.” 


So Hamlet, ‘They do but poison in jest,” &c. 
T Sounes, that is Zounds. 
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Kate.—The moone ? why husband you are deceiued 
It is the sun. 
Fer.— Yet againe come back againe it shall be 
The moone ere we come at your fathers. 
Kare.—Why Ile say as you say it is the moone. 
* * * * * 
Fgr.—I am glad Kate your stomack is come downe, 
I know it well, thou knowest it is the sun, 
But I did trie to see if thou wouldst speake, 
And crosse me now as thou hast donne before, 
And trust me Kate hadst thou not named the moone, 
We had gon back againe as sure as death,” &c. 





Ferando next lays a wager with his friends Aurelius and Polidor that he 
has the most obedient wife of all, and comes off victorious, for they all 
send for their wives, and Kate is the only one who comes at her husband's 
call. Her last trial is in putting off her cap, and treading it under her 
feet, and then when Ferando says, 


Now louely Kate before there husbands here 
I prethe tell vnto these hedstrong women 
What dutie wiues doo owe vnto their husbands. 
Kate.—=Then you that liue thus by your pompered wills 
Now list to me and marke what I shall say, 
| Th’ eternall power that with his only breath, 
Shall cause this end, and this beginning frame, 
tt Not in time, nor before time, but with time, confused, 
1 For all the course of yeares, of ages, moneths, 
Of seasons temperate, of dayes and houres, 
1 Are tund and stopt, by measure of his hand, 
The first world was a forme without a forme, 
A heap confusd, a mixture all deformd, 
in A gulfe of gulfes, a body bodiles, 
1 Where all the elements were orderles, 
! Before the great commander of the world 
Hi The King of Kings, the glorious God of Heauen, 
i Who in six days did frame this heauenly worke 
if And made all things to stand in perfit course, 
i Then to his image he did make a man, 
Olde Adam, and from his side asleepe, 
A rib was taken, of which the Lord did make 
HAW The woe of man, so termd by Adam then, 
i ‘Woman for that by her came sinne to vs, 
Hd And for her sin was Adam doomd to die, 
i As Sara to her husband so should we 





| 
Obey them, loue them, keepe, and nourish them i 
If they by any meanes doo want our helpes, k 
Laying our handes vnder theire feete to tread, ; 

If that by that we might procure there ease, 

i And for a president Ile first begin 


i And lay my hand vnder my husbands feete.”” 


And thus, having sufficiently tried her husband's patience with the 
foregoing discourse, and evinced her own submission and obedience, her 
trial terminates, and the play is closed. It will be seen how closely 
Shakespeare in many places has trodden in the steps of his predecessor, and ? 
also what a great improvement he has made on the original. Mr. Amyot 
ili has added to the above the old poem of “The Wife Lapped in Morels 
Skin,” a popular and entertaining jest not out of its place, enriched with 

a fresh collation by Mr. Halliwell, whose literary activity and zeal to us 

| seem little less than marvellous, and who appears in twenty different places 
i 

} 
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of Parnassus at the same moment, never seeming to feel his literary labours, 
or wishing to say with the poet,— 


‘* Da veniam fesso; studiis quoque freena remisi; 
Ducitur et digitis litera rara meis.”’ 





THE FIRST SKETCHES OF THE SECOND AND THIRD PARTS OF 
KING HENRY THE SIXTH. 


Epitrep sy J. O. HALLIWELL, Esa. 1843. 


This is a curious and valuable republication, edited with care, and ac- 
companied by useful and learned illustrations. No plays of Shakespeare 
have been the subject of more discussion, as to their authenticity, than 
the Three Parts of Henry the Sixth: some critics, like Johnson, attribut- 
ing the authorship of the whole to Shakespeare ; others altogether rejecting 
his claim to any ; but after Malone’s very elaborate essay,* we believe that 
opinion which had been so long changing, fixed itself in the belief, that he 
was not concerned at all in the first part, which was more probably the 
production of an earlier dramatist, as Greene or Peele, and that in the two 
last parts he took as his foundation some older plays, which he altered 
and improved. As the greater part of the arguments turned on the in- 
ternal evidence, there was ample scope for conflicting opinions, and inge- 
nious theories and suppositions ; and whoever has read all that has been 
written on the subject, will at least be convinced that if truth was not 
discovered, it was not owing to sufficient buckets not being sent down 
into the well. Presuming, however, that these discussions are familiar to 
our readers, and that it is not necessary to recapitulate arguments that 
have been so long before them, we take up the point where we find it in 
Mr. Halliwell’s introduction. He informs us that a copy of the tragedies 
of Richard Duke of York, and the Death of Henry the Sixth, 1595, was 
sold at Chalmers’s sale in 1842, for one hundred and thirty pounds ; this 
unique tract was purchased by the Bodleian Library, and is one of the 
greatest rarities in that repository. Another old play exists in the Bod- 
leian, called ‘‘ The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two famous 
Houses of York and Lancaster,” &c. 1594 ; this edition is also unique, and 
thus, as the editor observes, “ The possessors of the present volume will 
have the two plays upon which are founded the unigue copies, one a small 
octavo, the marketable value of which is 1507. the other a very thin small 
quarto, which produced 64/. several years ago, and would now probably 
realise more than twice that sum.” These early editions of 1594 and 
1595 vary very considerably from the later impression of 1639, when 
they were published collectively. The amended play in the form in which 
we received it as Shakespeare’s, appeared for the first time in the folio of 
1623. The editor next gives an account of the other early editions fol- 
lowing those already mentioned, which he has duly collated. He then 
proceeds to say that he has called these plays “ the first sketches of the 
Second and Third Parts of Henry the Sixth, but it is a question with 
the critics whether Shakespeare was the author, or whether he merely 
borrowed from some older dramatist. The external evidence is in favour 
of Malone’s theory, that Shakespeare was not the author of the two plays 





* We have heard Professor Porson speak in terms of high praise of the essay of Mr. 


Malone, as very able and conclusive.x—Rzv. 
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here reprinted. The editor then enters into a discussion concerning the 
publishers of these plays, which is too long and minute for us to give, bat 
which is well worthy of attention in an inquiry in which the slightest facts 
are not to be overlooked. The conclusion at which he arrives is—“ that 
Pavier’s copies of the old plays were piratically published, and Shake- 
speare’s name was for the first time appended to them in 1619, and not in 
1600, probably because the poet was not alive to protect his interests, and 
in the latter case, because he did not acknowledge them for his own.” He 
goes on to say: “ I will now place before my readers certain evidences, 
before unnoticed, which lead me to think that neither Malone, nor 
Knight, nor Collier, are exactly right in the results to which they have 
arrived concerning the authorship of the Second and Third Parts of Henry 
the Sixth.” He then proceeds to show from Mr. Knight's collation, that 
the edition of 1619 is an intermediate composition between the edition 
of 1594 and the amended play; the variations of which certainly seem 
to increase the difficulty of separating the added parts from the original 
groundwork. He then considers that there are many passages in these two 
plays now reprinted, that are beyond the power of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries or predecessors to write, not excepting Marlowe himself ; that he 
thinks it not improbable that when these plays were printed in 1594 and 
1595, they included the first addition which Shakespeare made to the origi- 
nals : so that, in fact, if this conclusion is allowed, the original old plays, 
the antique framework of the modern picture, are not yet discovered, and 
these are rifacimenti by Shakespeare as early as 1592. ‘The next ar- 
guments are connected with the name of Greene the dramatist, and his 
mention of Shakespeare in a manner, by which it may be inferred, that 
Shakespeare had given him in some way, offence—and by a second inference, 
that that offence consisted in superseding his old dramas by improving 
them. Then the question is raised of the right of particular companies to 
plays; but we think it not to be of any great force, and as to the argu- 
ment from Abradas in Greene’s tract of 1588, it might be observed, that 
the later poet might borrow from the earlier, as we must suppose that 
Shakespeare was conversant in all the current literature of his day. As to 
the charge of plagiarism advanced by Mr. Knight, supposing that Shake- 
speare did take the old plays as his foundation, Mr. Halliwell has very 
justly and satisfactorily reputed it : the poetry of these original dramas, if 
they could be discovered, would probably be found to be little superior 
if at all to the prose of Hall or Hollingshead, from which he and others 
drew what supplies they wanted. With regard to the play called the 
First Part of Henry VI. which Mr. Hallam thinks might have been written 
by Greene, and Mr. Dyce, by Kyd or Marlow, the following observa- 
tions are worthy of attention. P.xxxii. “ If this part was originally 
written by Shakespeare, and with all these scenes for the purposes of con- 
tinuation, as Mr. Knight would have us believe, how does he account for 
the appearance of the Second Part of Henry VI, under the title of ‘* The 
First Part of the Contention ?” This is a point to which no attention has 
been given. Two editions of the “ First Part of the Contention” were 
published in 1601, under the old title ; but we find that in 1602 their later 
appellations as parts of Henry VI. had been given them. It seems rea- 
sonable to infer that when Shakespeare remodelled the old plays, and 
furmed the two parts of the Contention, he had had nothing to do with the 
old play of Henry VI. mentioned by Henslowe, and had intended the 
play now called the Second part of Henry VI.” to be the jirs¢ of his 
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own series. Afterwards, he might have been employed to make “ new 
adycyons” to the old play of Henry VI. and then the three plays may 
have been amalgamated into a series, and the old play rendered uniform 
by scenes written for coutinuations previously made,” &c. In order to 
add more obscurity to this misty and perplexing controversy, it appears 
from Henslowe’s Diary, that sometimes not less than four writers were em- 
ployed on one play ; and to show how variously the internal evidence de- 
rived from style will affect the critics, we find Mr. Collier, the leader of the 
band, rejecting the whole historical triad, and the present editor in conse- 
quence reproaching him for the hardness of his heart.* (p. xxxv.) 

We have little to add in the way of conjectural or emendatory criti- 
cism, as the text has passed through the furnace of such close and search- 
ing inquiry ; but a trifle or so we venture to suggest. 


P, 15.—“ The law my Lord is this by case, it rests suspitious, 
That a day of combat be appointed, 
And there to trie each others right or wrong.” 


In this passage the sense, grammar, and metre seem all defective. Mr. 
Knight reads “ because ” for “ by case,” but then the following line is too 
short. We propose 


‘¢ The law, my Lord is this, because suspicious, 
It rests that a day of combat be appointed,’’ &c. 


P. 44,—‘ Gall worse than gall, the daintiest thing they taste.” 
The amended play reads, 
‘* The daintiest that they taste.” 


Theobald wishes to read “the dainties that,” or the ‘ daintiest meat.” 
If any alteration was necessary, we should suggest 


‘¢ Gall worse than gall, the daintiest cate they taste.” 
as nearest to the text. 
P. 51.—** I John Cade so named for my valiancie.”’ 


Why was he called Cade from his valiancie ? Mr. Halliwell conjectures 
from the Latin “ cado ;” this we do not think very happy, as “ falling” is 
no great proof of courage. Perhaps from “ cadus,” a wine cask, * vina 
dabant animos ;”’ or if there is, as the editor conjectures, some omission, 
could it be—the dyer of Ashford ? 


P. 182.—*‘ Take that, the itnes of this railer heere.’’ 


The editor says that the ed. 1600, reads “ lightnes,” and 1619, “ thou 
likenesse ;” but surely without improvement to the sense, or removal of 
error, Our reading requires no alteration. 


‘¢ Take that,—the lightness of this railer hear.”’ 





* Schlegel says, ‘‘ Theobald, Warburton, and lastly, Farmer, affirmed that these plays 
were not Shakspere’s. In this case, we might well ask them so point out the other 
works of the unknown author, who was capable of inventing the noble death-scenes of 
Talbot, Suffolk, Beaufort, and York, and so many other scenes. The assertion is so 
ridiculous, that in this case Richard the Third might also not be Shakspere’s, as it is 
linked in the most immediate manner to the three other pieces, both by the subject 
and the spirit and manner of handling.’”’ See Lectures on Dram, Lit. ii. p. 252. 
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Addressing his brother as if to excuse his deed. 


P. 125.—Ricu.—** No father, but a sweete contention, about that which concernes 
yourself and us, the crowne of England.” 


The editor says that Mr. Knight observes this speech is printed as 
prose in the ed. 1595, but it is also in ed. 1600, and 1615.—* I do not 
therefore (he says,) understand Mr. Knight's note, for I do not think it 
could be arranged as verse by any ingenuity. Let the reader try.” 
The reader does try, and lo! it comes out very good verse. 


** No, father, but a sweet contention ; 
About that which concerns yourself and us, 
The crown of England.’’ 


In the Second Part of Henry VI. the Duchess of Gloucester says, 


‘¢ Though in this place most master wear no breeches, 
She shall not strike Dame Eleanor unreveng’d.”’ 


Mr. Halliwell proposes “ masters.” It may be so, but we should be 
more inclined to read ‘‘ must ” for most ; in allusion to Queen Margaret's 
usurping the authority of the King, for Gloucester had just before re- 
buked her thus, 

‘* Madam, the King is old enough himself 
To give his censure ; these are no women’s matters,’”’ 
P. 222.—‘+ Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a hatchet.’ 


This should be the helve of a hatchet, as we observed in our conjectures 
on this play inserted in the Magazine. 





THE FIRST AND SECOND PARTS OF KING EDWARD THE FOURTH. 
By Tuomas Hreywoop. Epitep By Barron Fietp, Esa. 


This play is reprinted from the scarce first edition in black-letter, of 
the date of 1600, in the possession of Lord Francis Egerton. There are 
besides two other editions in black-letter to which Mr. Collier assigns the 
dates of 1605 and 1613; and there are two others in Roman type, 1619 
and 1626. Like most of Heywood’s Dramas, this play seldom rises into 
much excellence ; and indeed in almost all the productions of the 
dramatists at this early period of the stage, with a few splendid exceptions, 
much must be overlooked, in flatness of expression, coarseness and 
vulgarity of sentiment, and deviation from nature and probability. ‘Taste 
was not then formed, nor correctness and propriety much studied ; the 
verse was often unmetrical and the characters inconsistent ; but there were 
frequently a vivid conception and vigorous strokes of the pencil, sweet 
touches of natural expression,* and a kind of low grotesque humour which 
became traditionary on the stage, and into the spirit of which the genius 
of Shakespeare seems to have fully entered. The whole of Jane Shore's 
character is interesting, and only errs in being made too amiable ; the 
interview with the queen, however, is hardly reconcileable to natural feel- 





* What a pretty line that is, put in young Edward’s mouth, to his brother in the 
Tower ! 


‘*T pray thee go to bed, sweet Dick! poor little heart.’’ 
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ings and passions ; and when her forgiveness of her rival passes into fond- 
ness and indulgence, we feel that there is a want of truth and decorum in 
the fiction. But, whatever may be the defects of particular parts, curiosity 
is kept alive through the whole drama by variety of character and change 
of circumstance. The Second Part is by far the most interesting, yet the 
sudden repentance of the assassins is unnatural, and we cannot but 
perceive that Shore is made to die without any adequate reason being 
assigned. Yet after all, the rude pencilling of these early poets is worth 
a thousand of such faded and fantastic fictions as Rowe has given us in his 
Jane Shore, where the voice of Nature is stifled in a cloud of words, and 
the most common sentiments are delivered in strained metaphors and 
hyperbolical allusions; where nothing like simple expression and plain 
thought is admitted, but where fancy is always verging to conceit, and 
passion rising into exaggeration. Rowe in his title page says his play is 
written in imitation of Shakespeare’s style. Shakespeare, however, does not 


indulge in descriptions of 


‘¢ Tmpassive spirits and angelic natures ”’ 


stooping from Heaven to listen to men’s talking ; nor would he have been 
guilty of putting in Jane Shore’s mouth a description of her own person 
like the following : 
** No laughing graces wanton in my eyes, 
But haggard grief, lean-looking, sallow care, 
And pining discontent, a rueful train, 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn ;’’* 


nor did he express passion in the following rant : 


‘¢ On eagles wings my rage shall urge to flight, 
And hurl thee headlong from thy topmost height ; 
Then, like thy fate, superior will I sit, 
And view thee fallen and grovelling at my feet, 
See thy last breath with indignation go, 
And tread thee sinking to the shades below !”” 


Nor did Shakespeare speak of “‘ well-meaning priests,” (meaning country 
parsons,) resty knaves, blewish fires, and, mercy on us! pregnant 
nightingales! Nor would he have said that King Edward called for Jane 
Shore “in his chariot ;” or when she was dying of hunger make her 
husband say, ‘‘ Look here my love, I’ve bought thee some rich conserves !” 
which, she informs him, “her feeble jaws” cannot eat. We may here 
observe, that in Tonson’s edition, the engraver is worthy of the poet, for 
he has made Jane Shore die in a handsome silk gown in St. James's Park, 
with a number of gentlemen in the dress of Charles the Second’s days 
standing round her taking snuff. 





TIMON, A PLAY, NOW FIRST PRINTED. 
Epitep spy Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce, 1842. 


The MS. of this play formerly belonged to Mr. Strutt, the antiquary 
and engraver ; it appears to have been written or transcribed about 1600. 





* Yet soon after Hastings says to her, 
** Can I behold thee and not think of love ?”’ 
So much for consistency. 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XXIII. 21 
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‘There is a scene in it resembling Shakspere’s banquet: given by Timon to 
his flatterers. Instead of warm water, he sets before them stones painted 
like artichokes, and afterwards beats them out of the room.. Timon in 
the last Act is followed by his fickle mistress, after he was reported to 
have discovered a hidden treasure by digging, &c. Malone adds, that 
Shakspere was also indebted for other circumstances to this old play. 
Here he found the faithful steward, the banquet scene, the story of Timon’s 
being possessed of great heaps of gold which he had dug up in the woods, 
a circumstance, he adds, which he could not have had from Lucian, there 
being then no translation of the dialogue that relates to this subject. Mr. 
Dyce adds, that this MS. is now in his possession, that it is the apograph 
of two transcribers, the handwriting of the respective poets being very 
different. Mr. Dyce says, that this play was evidently intended for the 
amusement of an academic audience ; and that it was really acted, a strong 
presumptive proof is afforded by certain stage directions, and he adds. 
**T leave to others a minute discussion of the question, whether or not 
Shakspere was indebted to the present piece. I shall merely observe, 
that I entertain considerable doubts of his having been acquainted with a 
drama which was certainly never performed in the metropolis, and which 
was likely to have been read only by a few of the author's particular friends, 
to whom transcripts of it had been presented.” In this diversity of 
opinion between the critics, it is best to let the reader of the play form 
his own independent opinions, as the internal evidence may affect him, 
but we may observe, that to confine Shakspere’s knowledge of the drama 
only to that which was acted in the metropolis, would seem either to 
impute but little curiosity or little diligence in the cultivation of his own 
art, or to suppose very deficient means to gratify them. At any rate, it does 
not seem to us to be an argument of much force, though very well to 
bring up with the light troops in a skirmish. One character who early 
appears in the scenes, is Eutrapelus, a spendthrift, who, when attacked by 
the usurer, exclaims much in the style of ancient Pistol,— 


‘¢ By greate Bellonas shield, by th’ thunderbolt 
Of Panomphean Joue, by Neptunes mace, 
By the Acroceraunian mountaines, 
And by the glistering jemms of thye redd nose, 
Goe hence, or els I’le crush thee like a crabb— 
Looke to thy selfe thou damned vsurer,’’ &c. 


Soon after, a lying traveller of the name of Pseudocheus makes his 


appearance, to whom the foolish Gelasimus looks up with wonder and 
admiration. 


Pseup.—I haue seene fayrer *monge the Antipodes. 
GELAs.—What, were you e’re among th’ Antipodes ? 
Pseup.—About three yeres, six monethes, and fower dayes : 
As I remember, I departed thence 
Last day of March,—soe ’tis, last day of March, 
My calender tells me the very hower. 
Pap.—This is noe Wordling, hee’s some Cretian. 
GeELas.—On ffoote, or horse, wents’t thou this greate voyage ? 
Pszup.—Vp to the ffeildes Gurgustidonian 
I rode on horse back ; the Antipodes 
Were distant thence about an hundred myles ; 
There I being seene, the Pigmies fearefully 
Fledd all awaye. 
Ge.as.—They tooke thee for some Centaure; ha, ha, he! 
PsEvv.—True, I perceaued it ; did descend my horse ; 
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I said I was a man; they humbly came; 
One as a page I tooke, dissmiss’d the rest. 
Ge.as.—If I among them were, would they accept 
Mee for theire kinge ? 
Psrup.—They would, yf I did send 
With thee my letters commendatory, &c. 


And so on in the strain of the low coarse comedy that excites laughter 
from its mixture of humour and absurdity. In the second Act, Gelasimus, 
full of his newly-acquired absurdities, goes to woo Callimela, the daughter 
of the miser, Philargurus ; and we have a specimen here of a favorite 
subject with the dramatists, a satire on the citizens wives. She says, 
after hearing her suitor was a wealthy citizen, 


‘« T shall the better rule : 
The wyfes of cittizens doe beare the sway, 
Whose very hands theire husbands may not touch 
Without a bended knee, and thinck themselves 
Happie yf they obteyne but soe much grace, 
Within theire armes to beare from place to place 
Theire wyues fyne litle pretty foysting hounds ; 
They doe adore theire wyues ; what ere they say, 
They do extoll; whatever they doe, they prayse,’’* &c. 


There is also a character of Demeas, an orator, who imitates the logical 
quibbling and verbal oppositions so frequent in the Sermons and other pro- 
ductions after the Reformation, as— 


** Dem.—By what faulte or fate of mine son. But from whence doe yee hale 


(luculent, not lutulent Sergeants) shall I say 
it is come to pass, that J, an orator, not an 
arator, floridde, nor horridde, should bee 
cast into prison by stolidde, not by solidde, 
persons? What haue I done? what haue 
I not done? Whom may I invocate ? whom 
may I not inuocate; Shall I accuse yee; 
or excuse yee? I knowe not; truly, I 
knowe not. Yee hale; but whom doe 
yee hale? yee hale an orator. But whither 
doe yee hale him? yee hale him to pri- 


In Act IV. when Timon is ruined, 


him? from the pewes of most wicked 
iudges. I owe; is that an offence! I owe 
sixteene talents; is that a sinne? Now, 
whether I deseure imprisonment, iudge yee. 
Let it, O let it bee lawfulle for mee (O 
louing and liuing men!) to orate and exo- 
rate before the altar of your clemencie, not 
the haltar of your demency! so yee, that 
free mee from the bonds of prison, shall 
oblige mee to you with the adamantine 
bonds of loue.”’ 


and the summer-friends of his pros- 


perity have all left him, his Soliloquy will serve to show the style in which 
the play is written, resembling the manner of Jonson, and reading some- 


what like a translation. 


Timon solus. 


‘« Fire, water, sworde confounde yee! let the crowes 
Feede on your peckt out entrailes, and your bones 





* In aspeech a little further on (p. 27) the text has ‘‘ My parks and paynters posts,” 
which Mr. Dyce justly queries ‘‘ paynted.’’ Whoever the Author of this play was, he 
had always an eye on the Latin comedies, and works of the other Latin poets; here it is 
the ‘‘ postes auro spoliisque superbi, ’? which Mr. Dyce wouldhave given had he not been 
afraid ‘‘ of an ostentatious display of learning on the commonest expression” Probably 
for this reason at p. 36. he did not mention the proverb ‘‘ Asinus Arcadicus”’ at v. 11. 
or illustrate from Athenian customs the line ‘‘ What daintie burds do zitte vpon their 
hatts!’’ p. 36, or at p. 52, ‘‘ That I preuente by wearing leaden soles,” to the story in 
Athenseus. In fact the whole play is full of imitated thoughts and expressions. 

T And see p. 34. 


‘‘ They haue their garden houses ; will bee sicke ; 
Then comes the Doctor’? 
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Wante a sepulchre! worthy, O, worthy yee, 
That thus haue falsifi’d your faith to mee, 

To dwell in Phlegeton! Rushe on me heau’n, 
So that to them it rushe ; Mount Caucasus 
Fall on my shoulders, soe on them it fall! 
Paine I respecte not. O holy Justice, 

If thou inheritte heaven, descende at once, 
Eu’n all at once vnto a wretches hands! 
Make mee an arbiter of ghosts in hell, 

That, when they shall with an vnhappy pace 
Descende the silent house of Erebus, 

They may feele paines that neuer tongue can tell! 
But where am I? I doe not lamente in vaine ; 
Noe earthe as yet relieu’d a wretches paine ; 
I am well pleas’d to goe vnto the ghosts. 
Open, thou earthe, and swallowe mee alive ! 
Tle headelonge tumble into Styx his lake ; 
Wilt thou not open, earthe, at my requeste ? 
Must I suruiue against my will? then here 
Shall bee my place: who on the earthe lies, hee 
Can fall noe lower than the same, I see.” 


After the mock feast which Timon gives to his flatterers, there is not 
much to remark. There isa ridiculous scene where Gelasimus appears 
booted and spurred for his voyage to the Antipodes, Pseudocheus giving 
him advice. 


‘* tna being left, to filye, to Pindus hill; 
On right and left there thou shalt behould 
The Mamaluccian inhabitants. 
Them and theire citties and theire regions 
Thou soone shalt ouerpasse, and at the length 
The Milky Waye thou shalt espie ; keepe that; 
That way will bringe thee to the Zodiaque. 
There thou maist lodge all night, yf that thou please, 
That cittie hath twelue inns for travaylours ; 
Taurus, or Gemini, &c. ’’ 


The Play ends by Timon finding gold when digging, by the return of his 
false friends and flatterers, by his beating them all off, and at length con- 
gratulating himself, 


‘* T now am left alone, this rascall route 
Hath left my side. ” 


There is a considerable variety of character in this Play, with somenot 
unsuccessful attempts at humour ; but besides that it is but a rude imper- 
fect outline of a drama; it has no relation to English customs or manners, 
but is altogether an imitation of the old Latin Comedy, in general spirit as 
well as in allusions and reflections. 





SIR THOMAS MORE; A PLAY, NOW FIRST PRINTED. 
Epitep spy Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 


Of this play only one MS. is extant, that in the Harleian No. 7868 ; 
it is written in several hands ; in some places it is slightly mutilated, and 
in others it presents so much confusion from the scenes having been re- 
modelled and the leaves misplaced that considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in preparing a copy for the press. A portion of it, the editor 
Says, appears to have belonged to a playhouse transcript. Mr. Dyce says, 
that concerning the author nothing is known, that it would seem to have 
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been composed towards the close of the sixteenth century (about 1590 or, 
perhaps, a little earlier), and that there are some grounds for supposing 
that a few additions were made to it ata later period. The play is edited 
with Mr. Dyce’s usual care and knowledge,* and has been very judiciously 
selected for republication. The humour, as might be expected, is broad 
and coarse, and the spirit in which the characters are sketched, especially 
that of More himself, is amusing, particularly when contrasted with the 
finished and authentic portraits of history. More is first introduced as 
sheriff, and his well-known facetiousness is prominently brought forward. 
Some prisoners are brought before the bench on which he presides, and 
he induces one of them to pick the pocket of his brother justice ; this as 
well as other incidents are taken from history. The poetical character 
in the play is the celebrated Earl of Surrey ; the plot turns on the in- 
surrection among the Commons on account of the priviledges granted to 
foreigners. The comic humour is of the following kind (p. 24) :— 


‘¢ LincoLne (a broker).— Peace, heare me : he that will not see a red hearing at a 
Herry grote, butter at elevenpence a pounde, meale at nyne shillings a bushell, and 
beeff at fower nobles a stone, lyst to me. 

Gro. Berr.—Yt will come to that passe, yf straingers be sufferd. Mark him. 


Linc.—Our countrie is a great eating country ; argo they eate more in our countrey 
then they do in their owne. 


Betts. CLow.—By a halfpenny loff, a day, troy waight. 

Linc.—They bring in straing rootes, which is meerly to the vndoing of poor pren- 
tizes ; for whats a sorry parsnyp to a good hart ? 

Witi1aM.—Trash, trash ; they breed sore eyes, and tis enough to infect the cytty 
with the palsey. 

Linc.—Nay, it has infected yt with the palsey ; for theise basterds of dung, as you 
knowe they growe in dvng, haue infected vs, and yt is our infeccion will make the cytty 
shake, which partly coms through the eating of parsnyps. 

Ciown. Bertrs.—Trewe, and pumpions togeather,”” &c. 


The following fragment of a scene, reminds us of the richer touches of 
Shakspere on like occasions ; and in the few words that Surrey speaks, 
the character of the poet and noble is preserved. 


** Maton.—Hold ! in the kinges name, hold ! 
Surrey.—Frendes, masters, countrymen: 
MayeEr.—Peace, how, peace! I charg you, keep the peace! 
Suro.—My maisters, countrymen 
Wi...—The noble earle of Shrowsbury, letts hear him. 
G. Berrs.—Weele heare the earle of Surrey. 
Linc.—The earle of Shrewsbury. 
Berrs.—Weele heare both. 
Linc.—Peace, I say, peace! ar you men of wisdome, or what are you ? 
pape you pe haue them; but not men of wisdome. 
LL.—Weele not heare m ; ! 

apeined e my lord of Surrey; no, no, no, no, no! Shrewsbury, 

Moor.—Whiles they ar ore the banck of their obedyence, 
Thus will they bere downe all things. 

Linc.—Shreiff Moor speakes: shall wee heare Shereeff Moor speake ? 


Do.i.—Letts heare him: a keepes a plentyfull shrevaltry, and a made my brother 
Arther Watchins Seriant Safes yeoman: lets heare Shreeve Boore,"” &e. 7 











* In his Corrigenda, referring to p. 83, line 9, 
‘Theres no man thats ingenuous can be poore,’? 


Mr. Dyce says, ‘‘ Formerly ‘ ingenuous’ and ‘ingenious’ were used as synonyinous."’ 
This might have been expressed, Previous to the time of the Commonwealth, &c. 

+ Mr. Dyce has not observed that at this time foreign roots and vegetables began to 
be introduced into England, (see the old Herbals,) though not to apy great extent till 
the time of James I, 
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The riot is put down, and, for his exertions in the cause of peace and 
order, More is knighted, and chosen of the Privy Council. The rioters 
are now to be executed, and gibbets are erected ; and in this fearful ex- 
tremity the character of Doll the wife of Williamson the carpenter, which 
is a prominent one, displays itself to advantage, though in a coarse and 
homely setting. When she is on the ladder going to execution, she says, 


‘¢ The next kisse Williamson, shalbe in heauen.— 
Now cheerely lads! George Bets, a hand with thee ; 
And theine too, Rafe; and thine, good honest Sherwin. 
Now let me tell the women of this towne, 
No straunger yet brought Doll to lying downe ; 
So long as I an Englishman can see, 
Nor Frenche, nor Dutche, shalle get a kisse of me; 
And when that I am dead, for me yet say, 
I dyed in scorne to be a straungers preye.”’ 


Fortunately for the readers sympathy, a reprieve comes, and Surrey 
then addresses the culprits in his stately manner. 


§.—In hope his highnesse clemencie and mercie, 
Which in the armes of milde and meeke compassion 
Would rather clip you, as the loouing nursse 
Oft dooth the waywarde infant, then to leaue you 
To the sharp rodd of justice, so to drawe you 
To shun such lewde assemblies as beget 
Vnilawfull riots and such trayterous acts, 
That, striking with the hand of priuate hate, 
Maime your deare countrie with a publique wounde :— 
Oh God, that Mercie whose maiestick browe 
Should be vnwrinckled, and that awefull Justice 
Which looketh through a vaile of sufferaunce 
Vppon the frailtie of the multitude, 
Should with the clamours of outragious wrongs 
Be stird and wakened thus to punishment ! 
But you deserued death he dooth forgive : 
Who giues you life, pray all he long may liue. 


Erasmus now arrives in England, and Sir Thomas More disguises his 
servant Randall in his own dress, to put Erasmus’s acuteness to the test. 


sc 





Observe me, sirra ! 

The learned clarke Erasmus is arived 

Within our Englishe courte: last night I heere 
He feasted with our honord English poet, 

The Earle of Surrey ; and I learnd to day 

The famous clarke of Rotherdam will visett 

Sir Thomas Moore. Therfore, sir, take my seate ; 
You are Lord Chauncelor: dress your behaviour 
According to my carriage; but beware 

You talke not over much, for twill betray thee : 
Who prates not much seemes wise; his witt few scan ; 
While the tongue blabs tales of the imperfitt man. 
lle see if greate Erasmus can distinguishe 

Meritt and outward cerimony. 


Surrey introduces Erasmus in a very encomiastic oration; and 
Erasmus addresses the disguised Randall in a short Latin speech, which he 
interrupts with, ‘‘1 prythee, good Erasmus, be covered. I haue forsworne 
speaking of Lattin, [else], as I am a true counsailor, Ide tickle you with 
a speech ;—Nay, sitt Erasmus, sitt, my good Lord of Surry. Ile make my 





* Mr. Dyce has explained the words ‘clip’? and ‘‘leude’’ in his notes: surely 
hardly necessary for the learned members of the Shakespeare Society ; but it is always 
ungrateful to complain of an excess of assistance, 
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lady com to you annon,” &c. ; but the real Sir Thomas More now appears, i 
when after a speech of Erasmus, he says to Surrey, 
‘* Erasmus preacheth gospell against phisicke li 
My noble poet.” 
Surry.—Oh! my lord you tax me 
In that word poet of much idlenes : 
It is a studie that makes poore our fate, 
Poets were ever thought unfitt for state. 
Moore.—Oh! give not vp fair poisie, sweet lord, 
To such contempt! that I may speak my hart, 
It is the sweetest heraldrie of art, 
That setts a difference ’tweene the tough sharp holly, 
And tender bay tree. 
Surry.—Yett, my lord, 
It is become the very /ogic¥ number 
To all mechanick sciences. 
Moore.—Why, Ile show the reason : 
This is noe age for poets. They should sing 
To the lowd canon, heroica facta ; 
Qui faciunt reges heroica carmina laudant.t 
And, as great subiects of their pen decay, 
Even so, vnphisickt they doe melt away. 


Sir Thomas More now gives the entertainment of a play. Some of the 
Lord Cardinalls players having arrived, and the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men supping with him that night. Some plays not now extant are men- 
tioned, but the choice is made of “ The Mariage of Witt and Wisdome ;” 
and Sir Thomas has scope for his humour, when “ Inclination the Vise 
enters readie.” 


Moorre.—How now! what’s the matter ? 

IncLt.—We would desire your honor but to stay a little; one of my fellowes is but 
run to Oagles for a long beard for young Witt, and heele be heere presently. 

Moorer.—A long beard for young Witt! why, man, he may be without a beard till he 
come to mariage, for witt goes not all by the hayre. When comes Witt in? 

Inci.—In the second scene, next to the Prologue, my lord. 

Moorr.— Why, play on till that sceane come, and by that time Witts beard will be 
growne, or else the fellowe returned with it,’’ &c. 


As the play proceeds Sir Thomas makes comments on it in the manner 
of Hamlet, and in one part takes the place of the player who had not 
arrived with his beard. But this merry festival is suddenly broken up by 
his being called by the king to council, when they deliberate on “ the 
entertainment of the Emperor against the perfidious French,” but are 
interrupted by Sir Thomas Palmer bringing them in articles from the king 
which they are to sign. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, refuses, and, as 
More hesitates, he is ordered to his house at Chelsey, where he is tempted 
by his wife to relax the severity of his principles, and yield to the king’s 
pleasure. He addresses his son in law Roper. 


‘* If you will share my fortunes, comfort then ; 
An hundred smiles for one sighe : what ! we are men: 
Resigne wett passion to these weaker eyes, 
Which prooues their sexe, but grauntes [it] nere more wise. 
Lets now suruaye our state. Heere sits my wife, 





* Mr. Dyce says ‘‘ logic’”’ seems to be the reading of the MS. but qy ?—undoubtedly 
there is a mistake, it ought to be ‘‘ the very lowest.” 

+ Mr. Dyce says, the Gradus ad Parnassum, (a book which we do not possess,) 
attributes this line ‘‘ Qui faciunt reges, heroica carmina laudant’’ to Ovid, he 
believes by mistake. Whoever was the author of it, should it not be ‘* Quid faciant 
reges ?’ 
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And deare esteemed issue ; yonder stand 

My loouing seruaunts : now the difference 

Twixt those and these. Now you shall heare me speake 
Like Moore in melanchollie. I conceiue that nature 
Hath sundrie mettalles, out of which she frames 

Vs mortalles, eche in valuation’ 

Outprizing other : of the finest stuffe 

The finest features come : the rest of earth, 

Receiue base fortune euen before their birthe ; 
Hence slaues haue their creation ; and I thinke 
Nature prouides content for the base minde ; 

Vnder the whip, the burden, and the toyle, 

Theire lowe-wrought bodies drudge in pacience ; 

As for the prince in all his sweet-gorgde mawe, 

And his ranck fleshe, that sinfully renewes 

The noones excesse in the nights daungerous surfeits. 
What meanes or miserie from our birth dooth flowe 
Nature entitles to us ; that we owe: 

But we, beeing subiect to the rack of hate, 

Falling from happie life to bondage state, 

Hauing seene better dayes, now know the lack 

Of glorie that once rearde eche high-fed back. 

But [you], that in youre age did nere viewe better, 
Challendge not fortune for your thriftlesse debter.” 


Lords Surrey and Shrewsbury now come to hear his final resolve on 
signing the required articles, when, after musing a little, he says, “Ile 
now satisfye the kings good pleasure,” and on Shrewsbury’s saying, “ Come, 
then, subscribe, my lord,” he adds 


‘¢Oh, pardon me! 
I will subscribe to goe vnto the Tower,’’ 


where he goes with his jokes on his lips, telling his Sumner, ‘‘ The diet 
that thou drinkst is spiced with mace,” and in his farewell to his wife, 
“ Wife, marre not thyne indifferent face ;’* and when in prison he tells 
his son Roper he has deceived himself, and it will be no disparagement 
to confess the same, on which his wife preparing “to certify that to his 
highness,” he adds,— 


‘¢ Nay, heare me, wife ; first let me tell ye how: 
I thought to haue had a barber for my beard ; 
Now, I remember, that were labour lost, 

The headsman now shall cut off head and all.’’ 


And when brought to the scaffold his gaiety and innate humour displays 
itself, as we read in the biographies of him, and to which the author of 
the play has added little that is new. The whole ends with this quatrain 
of Mr. Justice Suresby, worthy the city laureate :— 


‘¢ A very learned worthie gentleman 
Seales errour with his blood. Come, weele to courte, 
Lets sadly hence to perfect vnknowne fates, 
Whilste he tends prograce to the state of states.” 


[To be continued. ] 





* There is a curious passage relating to Sir Thomas More in one of Erasmus’s 
letters to his friend, Q. Tales, the pensionary of Harlem, that we do not remember in 
the biographies of him. Erasmus writes, ‘‘ Morus mihi sepe numero narrare solet, se, 
si centum uxores esset ducturus, nullum ducturum esse virginem : nunc habet vetulam 
nimium vivacem ; que si migrassit, potuisset ille opulentissime, charissime que femine 
maritus esse,’’ &c. Nov. 1532. 


& 
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ON THE CONCEPTUALISM OF ABELARD. 


AN injustice has been done to the 
memory of Peter Abélard. By the 
common consent of the learned, this 
celebrated man has been _ indiscri- 
minately classed amongst the original 
Nominalists, and therefore in the 
secondary position of a follower of 
Roscelin.* The tardy publication, 
however, of a portion of his writings 
has shewn the incorrectness of this 
opinion; and the eminent scholastic 
now appears not as a mere imitator 
or expounder of another’s theory, but 
as the founder in Western Europe of 
the school of philosophy, intermediary 
between the Nominalistic and Realistic 
systems to which the name of Con- 
ceptualism has been given. Until the 
publication I have alluded to, the only 
information regarding the peculiar 
philosophic tenets of Abélard, was to 
be found in some obscure and inci- 
dental notices of other writers;t for 
we did not then possess any printed 
work of Abélard on that subject. 

It was reserved for M. Cousin the 
great Eclectic, to rescue from the 
worms some original treatises of 
Abélard of the highest literary interest, 
and thus to remove the veil which had 
so long shrowded the brightest part 
of his character. To one of these 
treatises it is my present inten- 
tion to direct the reader, and by a 
short series of extracts from it to 
endeavour to elucidate the particular 
system which Abélard professed and 
supported. 

A preliminary remark or two upon 
the state of philosophy at the time 





* The authorities for this article are the 
**(Euvres inédites d’Abélard,”’ and the 
** Philosophie Scholastique’’ in the ‘‘ Frag- 
mens Philosophiques”’ of Victor Cousin. 

t+ The words of his contemporary John 
of Salisbury are sufficient to excite our 
curiosity, though without gratifying it, but 
probably the reading is faulty. ‘‘ Alius 
sermones intuetur, et ad illos detorquet, 
quicquid alicubi de universalibus meminit 
scriptura. In hac autem opinione de- 
prehensus est peripateticus Abelardus 
noster’’ Metalog. lib. 2, c. 17. 

t This treatise in its original state forms 
part of a MS. which formerly belonged to 
the celebrated Abbey of Saint Germain 
des Prés. It is without title. 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XXIII. 


will materially assist both to explain 
the position, and also evince the merits 
of Abélard, as an original thinker in 
an age when that character was ne- 
cessarily rare. 

The Breton Roscelin § (if he did not 
originate,) was undoubtedly the first 
who established the new school of 
Nominalism, which held opinions re- 
specting universals unknown to the 
philosophers of antiquity. That school- 
man had set out with the position 
that the individual and particular only 
exist, and that all else are merely ab- 
stractions of the mind, and from this 
position he drew the consequence, 
that universals, viz. genera and species 
having thus no objective reality, are 
pure words, and by the same principle 
as the parts of a thing exist only in 
that thing, whenever we separatethem, 
we have in like manner only words.|} 

No writings of Roscelin are now 





§ Roscelin’s opinions are briefly stated 
by John of Salisbury in the Polycraticon, 
vii. 12. ‘*Fuerunt et qui voces ipsas 
genera dicerent et species, sed eorum jam 
explosa sententia est, et facile cum auctore 
suo evanuit.’’ Saint Anselm in his Treatise 
de Fide Trinitatis, sive Incarnatione 
Verbi, contra blasphemias Rosceleni, 
(Edit. Gerberon, p. 41,) says. ‘‘ Illi utique 
nostri temporis dialectici, imo dialecticé 
heretici, qui non nisi flatum vocis putant 
esse universales substantias. * * * * * 
Denique qui non potest intelligere aliud 
esse hominem nisi individuum nullatenus 
intelliget hominem nisi humanam per- 
sonam.’’ 

|| CEuvres inédites, p. 491. Abélard 
in one of the treatises published in that 
collection, says. ‘‘ Fuit autem memini 
magistri nostri Rosceleni tam insana sen- 
tentia, ut nullam rem partibus constare 
vellet, sed sicut solis vocibus species, 
ita et partes adscribebat.’’ Also, (ibid.) 
‘« Si quis autem rem illam que domus est 
rebus aliis, pariete scilicet et fundamento, 
constare diceret, tali ipsum argumen- 
tatione impugnabat; si res illa que est 
paries, rei illius que domus est pars sit, 
cum ipsa domus nihil aliud sit quam ipse 
paries, et tectum et fundamentum, profecto 
paries sui ipsius et ceterorum pars erit. 
At vero quomodo sui ipsius pars fuerit ? 
Amplius, omnis pars rationaliter prior 
est suo toto. Quomodo autem paries 
prius se et aliis dicetur, cum se nullo modo 
prior sit 2?” 

2K 
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known to exist, and the opinions I 
have mentioned are derived from the 
testimony of his opponents, who have 
thus preserved a theory which they 
once used their most strenuous en- 
deavours to destroy. At the time in 
which Abélard made his appearance 
as a philosopher, the Nominalism of 
Roscelin* hadapparentlybeen quashed, 
first by the realistic arguments of 
Saint Anselm, though only incidentally 
to his principal subject, which was a 
polemical attack upon the heretical 
theology of Roscelin, and afterwards 
more directly and scientifically by 
Guillaume de Champeaux; and Realism 
as far as the world could judge had 
achieved a complete and exterminating 
victory. Nothing could be feared at 
that time from the enemies of 
Realism, for they were expelled from 
the professor’s chair, and as a school 
their very existence was suspended. 
The small minority which entertained 
the opinions of Roscelin could only do 
so in secret, for the same penalties 
which had crushed their master, in- 
evitably followed every public pro- 
fession of his doctrines. Guillaume 
de Champeaux had succeeded Saint 
Anselm as the exponent of Realism, 
and under his care the theory had been 
further developed, and had acquired 
the fullest systematic vigor. At dif- 
ferent periods however of his pro- 
fessorship, he taught two theories re- 
garding the existence of universals, 
In the first he carried out the views, 
which Saint Anselm had _ perhaps 
scarcely more than sketched, into their 
greatest extent of developement, and 
attributed the essence of things to 
universals or genera, reducing the 
individual itself to a simple accident. 

* Roscelin was silenced by the Council 
of Soissons in 1092 or 1093. John of 
Salisbury declares his philosophy to have 
been nearly extinct in his time, (Me- 
talog. 2, c. 17,) and that his scholars 
disavowed or qualified the opinions of their 
master. (Polycrat. 7. c. 12.) 

+ We have Abélard’s own testimony 
for the definition of this and the other 
system of Guillaume de Champeaux. (Hist. 
Calamitatum, Abel. Opera, pp. 5 —6.) 
** Inter czetera disputationum nostrarum 
conamina, autiquam ejus, (7. e. of Guiilawme 
de Champeaux,) de universalibus sen- 
tentiam patentissimis argumentationum 
disputationibus ipsum commutare, imo 
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These speculations excited the an- 
tagonism of Abélard, who had studied 
both under Roscelin and Guillaume, 
and the latter subsequently through 
the influence of his pupil or his own 
conviction, modified or lowered the 
tone of his first views on the subject. 





destruere, compuli. Erat autem in 
ea sententia de communitate universalium, 
ut eamdem essentialiter rem totam simul 
singulis suis inesse adstrueret individuis, 
quorum quidem nulla esset in essentia 
diversitas, sed sola multitudine accidentium 
varietas. Sic autem istam suam correxit 
sententiam, ut deinceps rem eamdem non 
essentialiter, sed indifferenter, diceret.’’ 
Also, ((Euvres Inédites, p. 455.) Que 
(differentize) a quibusdam sumi dicuntur 
in officio specialium nominum, ac pro 
speciebus designandis usurpari, ut tan- 
tumdem rationale valeat quantum rationale 
animal, et tantumdem animatum quam 
animatum corpus, ut non solum forme 
significatio, verum etiam materi teneatur 
in nominibus differentiarum. Que qui- 
dem sententia W(ilelmo) magistro nostro 
prevalere visa est. Volebat enim, memini, 
tantam abusionem in vocibus fieri ut cum 
nomen differentiz in divisione generis pro 
specie poneretur, non sumptum esset a 
differentia sed substantivum _ speciei 
nomen poneretur. Alioquin subjecti in 
accidentia divisio dici potest secunduin 
ipsius opinionem, qui differentias generis 
per accidens inesse volebat. Per nomen 
itaque differentize speciem ipsam volebat 
accipere.’’? These authorities refer to 
Guillaume expressly, but there are other 
references to his doctrines equally distinct 
and explicit, though without the mention 
of his name, to be found in other writings 
of Abélard. In the treatise now under con- 
sideration, (pp. 513, 518,) are the follow- 
ing descriptions of the two theories, viz. of 
the first. ‘‘ Alii vero quasdem essentias 
universales fingunt quas in singulis in- 
dividuis totas essentialiter esse credunt. 
* * * * Homo quedam species est res 
una essentialiter, cui adveniunt forme quie- 
dam et efficiunt Socratem : illam eamdem 
essentialiter eodem modo informant forme 
facientes Platonem: et cetera individua 
hominis ;’? and of the second, ‘‘ Nihil 
omnino est preter individuum, sed et illud 
aliter et aliter attentum, species et genus 
et generalissimum. * * * * Socrates in 
quantum est Socrates nullum prorsus in- 
differens habet, quod in alio inveniatur, 
sed in quantum est homo, plura habet in- 
differentia que in Platone et in aliis in- 
veniuntur. Nam et Plato similiter homo 
est, ut Socrates, quamvis non sit idem 
homo essentialiter qui est Socrates.” 
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His general theory however still re- 
tained its Realistic character. The 
new doctrine of Guillaume was styled 
by himself indifference, and by this 
whilst he affirmed, or rather acquiesced 
in, the grand principle of the Nominals, 
that nothing exists but the individual, 
he asserted that the species, the genus, 
and the universal were to be found in 
the individual as different states or 
modes of being, and as the latter were 
indifferent or absolutely identical, 
amidst all the differences of the in- 
dividual, they are the foundations of 
the species and genera. This theory 
may be also more clearly explained in 
the following manner. The individual 
contains species, genus, and universal, 
according to the different points of 
view under which he is considered; 
as Socrates he has only elements of 
difference, but as man he has in- 
different elements which are also found 
in Plato. 

It does not appear that Abélard in 
his opposition to the early theory of 
Guillaume de Champeaux promulged 
one of his own also. It is in fact 
more probable that he did not, but was 
satisfied with demolishing that system 
by negative arguments derived from 
Nominal sources. After the publica- 
tion however of the second theory, 
Abélard would appear to have de- 
termined upon his own system, to 
secure the reception of which he had 
seen that he must first subvert the two 
preexistent schools. In the latter 
course, the plan which he adopted, 
was that which has characterized the 
via media on all other subjects, but 
which by multiplying his enemies 
requires in the disputant a larger share 
of moral courage. It was by opposing 
one system with the peculiar argumen- 
tation of the other to raise from 
their ruins a novel and perhaps in- 
dependent school. To the severities 
of such a mental warfare, the genius 
and character of Abélard supplied the 
requisites to sustain and encourage 
him, and his intellectual acumen, un- 
matched at that period, and his ex- 
tensive learning, were not more ne- 
cessary than the indomitable self-re- 
liance and pride in his own opinions, 
which formed one of his most con- 
spicuous moral traits. 

The treatise I have before men- 
tioned, gives us the true Conceptua- 
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listic opinions of Abélard in all their 
interesting details, and the mode of 
attack which I have just described 
against the adverse schools is pro- 
minently put forward and well sus- 
tained throughout the work. The 
following is a summary of its contents. 
Before proceeding to the exposition of 
his own speculations regarding Uni- 
versals, he defines and refutes at some 
length those of his opponents. From 
Nominalism he borrows its funda- 
mental principle that nothing exists 
but the particular and the individual, 
and objects it in all its conclusive 
force against Realism.* The first 
doctrine of Guillaume de Champeaux, 
that genus and species are the matter 
or essence of the individual, and the 
individual is the form, the difference 
being only an accident, he refutes by 
the principle of Nominalism that the 
individual is its own matter and form 
or substance.t For, if the genus is 
entire in each individual, it follows 
that where Socrates is, there also is 
the universal mancontained in Socrates, 
for whatever form an universal takes 
it retains it in its whole quantity. 
Moreover, when Plato is at Rome and 
Socrates is at Athens, the substance 
of both is in two places at once, for, 
where Socrates is, there is the universal 
man; and likewise where Plato there 
is healso; which is an absurdity. The 
other doctrine of Guillaume is also 
rebutted by an argument taken from 
the same storehouse. In this school we 
have seen that the Realists adopted 
the thesis that there is nothing ex- 
cept the individual, but they super- 
induced upon it the foreign principle, 
that in the individual all is not in- 





* P. 5153. 

tT Ibid. ‘* Quod si ita est, quis potest 
solvere quia Socrates eodem tempore 
Rome sit et Athenis? Ubi enim Socrates 
est, et homo universalis ibi est, secundum 
totam suam quantitatem informatus So- 
cratitate. Quicquid enim res universalis 
suscipit, tota sui quantitate retinet. Si 
ergo res universalis, tota Socratitate af- 
fecta, eodem tempore et Rome est in Pla- 
tone tota, impossibile est quin ibi etiam 
eodem tempore sit Socratitas, que totam 
illam essentiam continebat. Ubicumque 
autem Socratitas est in homine, © ibi 
Socrates est; Socrates enim homo So- 
cratitas est. Qui contra hoc dicere pos« 
sit, rationabile ingenium non habet.”’ 
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dividual. To this Abélard objects that 
there can be no universal elements in 
any particular thing, for, if as they 
assert, Socrates, though as Socrates 
he is an individual,* yet as man is 
a species, it follows thence that he is 
an universal, and being universal is 
not singular, and therefore is not 
Socrates.t 

Having by these and similar argu- 
ments dispatched these two Realistic 
theories, he next passes to the Nomi- 
nals, and keeping up the same method 
of attack, turns against them the 
forces of Realism, and by their aid 
demonstrates that universals are not 
mere words, inasmuch as words are 
nothing, and universals are incon- 
testably something. If, therefore, they 
are neither things nor words they must 
be conceptions of the mind, and this, 
in fact, is their reality. For there 
exist only individuals, and none of 
these individuals is in itself genus or 
species, but they have resemblances 
which the mind can conceive, and 
these being abstracted from the dif- 
ferences and considered alone, form 
classes more or less comprehensive 
called genera or species. They are 
not words, although words express 
them, nor are they things in or out 
of an individual; but they are real 
products of the mind. The above is 





* (Euvres inédites, 520—522. ‘* Unum 
quodque individuum hominis, in quantum 
est homo, speciem esse heec sententia asserit. 
Unde vere posset dici de Socrate : hic homo 
est species ; sed Socrates est hic homo vere 
dicitur ; itaque secundum modum prime 
figure rationabiliter concluditur ; Socrates 
est species. * * * * * Si Socrates est 
species, Socrates est universale ; et si est 
universale, non est singulare ; unde sequitur 
non est Socrates.’’ 

t Ibid. p. 522—524. ‘Res quidem 
genera et species esse auctoritas affirmat. 
** * * * * ‘Ttem voces, nec genera 
sunt, nec species, nec universales, nec 
singulare, nec predicte, nec subjecte, 
quia omnino non sunt. Nam ex his quie 
per successionem fiunt, nullum omnino 
totum constare ipsi qui hance sententiam 
tenent, nobiscum credunt. Si ergo non 
sunt, nec genera, nec species, nec uni- 
versales, nec singulares, nec predicte, 
nec subject, et in omnibus his dicunt 
auctoritatem mentitam, sed non deceptam 
esse,’ &c. Vide also the concluding 
extract, which I shall hereafter make from 
the same treatise, 
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an abstract of the entire work, which 
may be very naturally divided into 
three sections, the two first being 
devoted to a searching examination 
of the adverse schools, and the other 
to an elucidation of his own notions. 

The relative importance of the two 
schools at the time this treatise was 
written is strikingly illustrated in their 
respective treatment by Abélard, in the 
preliminary portions, where the space 
which he has given to Nominalism is 
so small compared with that which he 
has allotted to Realism, and the atten- 
tion which he has employed in the re- 
futation of the latter is so minute and 
scrutinizing that it irresistibly compels 
the conviction that the adherents of 
the former philosophy, though still 
in existence, had lost their influence 
in the world of letters. As this 
paper might otherwise run to too great 
a length, the extracts which it is now 
my intention to make are exclusively 
taken from the latter portion of the 
work, in which Abelard discusses his 
own philosophic speculations. 

The mode of conduct which he 


employs in the dissertation is to oppose. 


to his own position such objections 
as would suggest themselves to his 
antagonist, and finally to confute 
them. It is to be observed that these 
objections are all Realistical. No 
more mention of the Nominals, or 
any allusion to them occurs in the 
work. The following is the proem : 


‘¢ Quoniam supradictas sententias ratio- 
nibus et auctoritatibus confutavimus, quid 
nobis potius tenendum videatur de his, Deo 
annuente, modo ostendemus. Unum- 
quodque individuum ex materia et forma 
compositum est, ut Socrates ex homine 
materia et socratitate forma; sic Plato ex 
simili materia, scilicet homine et forma 
diversa, scilicet platonitate, componitur ; 
sic et singuli homines. Et sicut Socrati- 
tas, que formaliter constituit Socratem, 
nusquam est extra Socratem, sic illa ho- 
minis essentia, que Socratitatem sustinet 
in Socrate, nusquam est nisi in Socrate. 
Ita de singulis. Speciem igitur dico esse non 
illam essentiam hominis, quee est in Socrate 
vel que est in aliquo alio individuorum, sed 
totam illam collectionem ex singulis aliis 
hujus nature conjunctum. Que tota col- 
lectio, quamvis essentialiter multa sit, ab 
auctoritatibus, tamen una species, unum 
universale, una natura appellatur, sicut 
populus, quamvis ex multis personis col- 
fectus sit, unus dicitur. Item unaque- 
que essentia hujus collectionis que hu- 
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manitas appellatur, ex materia et forma 
constat, scilicet ex animali materia, forma 
autem non una, sed pluribus, rationalitate 
et mortalitate et bipedalitate, et si que sunt 
ei alie substantiales. Et sicut de homine 
dictum est scilicet quod illud hominis, 
quod sustinet Socratitatem, illud essentiali- 
ter non sustinet Platonitatem, ita de ani- 
mali, nam illud animal quod formam 
humanitatis que in me est, illud essentiali- 
ter alibi non est.”* 


In the opinion of Abélard, there- 
fore, species and genus are a simple 
collection of individuals resembling 
each other, and he also maintains that 
as each individual of the collection is 
composed of matter and form, the 
matter and form of one individual can- 
not be those of any other. Each in- 
dividual is his own substance. The 
humanity of Socrates is as individual 
as his Socratity. After this definition 
Abélard proceeds to put objections to 
it in the mouths of his adversaries, 
and in turn demonstrates their un- 
soundness by the absurd consequences 
deduced from them. 


1. ‘‘ Illud tantum humanitatis informa- 
tur Socratitate quod in Socrate est. Ipsum 
autem species non est, sed illud quod ex 
ipsa et exteris similibus essentiis conficitur. 
Attende. Materia est omnis species sui 
individui et ejus fornam suscipit, non ita 
scilicet quod singulz essentiz illius speciei 
informentur illa forma, sed una tantum, 
que tamen quia similis est compositionis, 
prorsus cum omnibus aliis ejusdem na- 
ture essentiis, quod ipsa suscipit com- 
pactum, exipsa et ceteris suscipere auctores 
voluerunt. Neque enim diversum judi- 
caverunt unam essentiam illius concol- 
lectionis a tote concollectione, sed idem, 
non quod hoc esset illud, sed quia similis 
creationis in materia et forma hoc erat 
cum illo. Sic autem esse et usus loquendi 
approbat. Nam massam aliquam fer- 
ream de qua faciendi sunt cultellus et 
stylus, videntes dicimus: hoc futurum 
materia cultelli et styli, cum tamen nun- 
quam tota suscipiat alterutrius, sed pars 
styli, pars cultelli.’’+ 


We have seen that position of the 
Realists that the species is the matter 
of individuals, and consequently as 
matter is that which takes form, it is 
the species man which takes the form 
of Socrates, a conclusion which re- 
duces Socrates, as the individual, to 





* Cuvres inédites, p, 524, 
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an accident, and gives substance to the 
species alone. But, says Abélard in 
our last extract, it is not humanity 
in itself which takes the form of 
Socrates, but only a portion of it, and 
this portion is not the species, for that 
consists of Socrates and other similar 
essences. Every species is the matter 
of its individual, and takes the form 
of it, say the Realists. True, replies 
Abélard, but by this it must not be 
understood that all the individuals of 
the species take that form. A single 
individual only takes that particular 
form, but it is similar in its compo- 
sition to all other individuals of the 
same nature; it is an example of the 
whole collection which is compounded 
of this individual and the others, and 
it is considered the same not as being 
identical (in number), but because it 
is of a like creation. This is illus- 
trated by a common facon de parler. 
When we see a mass of steel from 
which a knife and a styletto are about 
to be made, we say it will be the 
matter or material of a knife and a 
styletto, although the whole mass will 
not receive the form of both the one 
and the other, but one portion of it 
will take the form of a knife, and the 
other that of a styletto. 


2. ‘Item species est que de pluribus 


in quid predicatur. Predicari autem est 
inherere ; sed illa multitudo Socrati 
non inheret; Socratem enim non tangit’ 
nisi una essentia illius multitudinis. Audi 
et attende ; preedicari quidem inherere 
dicunt. Usus quidem hoc habet; sed ex 
auctoritate non inveni ; concedo tamen ; 
inherere autem dico humanitatem Socrati, 
non quod tota consumatur in Socrate, sed 
una tantum ejus pars Socratitate infor- 
matur. Hoc enim dicor tangere parie- 
tem, non quod singule partes mei parieti 
hereant, sed forsitan sola summitas digiti, 
qua herente, dicor tangere. Eodem 
quoque modo, exercitus aliquis dicitur 
herere muro vel alicui loco, non quod 
singule persone exercitus illi hereant sed 
aliquis de exercitu. Similiter de specie, 
quamvis major sit identitas alicujus es- 
sentiz illius collectionis ad totam quam 
alicujus persone ad exercitum ; illud enim 
idem est cum suo toto, hocverodiversum.’’t¢ 

The next objection suggested by the 
Realists is founded upon the formula, 
that a species is what is predicated 
of many according to their common 
fundamental character (in quid). This 


t Ibid, 
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is admitted by Abélard. The former 
thereupon rejoin that nought can be 
predicated of any thing except what 
is actually in it, but the multitude 
of which a species is formed, agreeably 
to the definition before given, cannot 
be in Socrates, who is a single essence 
or individual of that multitude. Abé- 
lardrebutsthis argument on the ground 
that humanity is in Socrates, not, 
however, as to be wholly consumed or 
exhausted in him, but so that one 
part of it has received the form of 
Socrates. ‘I am said,” says Abé- 
lard, ‘‘to touch a wall, though no 
other part of my body but the tip of 
my finger adheres to it. An army 
also is said to attack a town though 
allthe members which compose it do 
not mount the walls.” 


3. ‘* Item species in quid predicatur de 
individuo; predicari autem in quid, ut 
aiunt, est preedicari in essentia ; preedicari 
autem in essentia est hoc esse, illud. Cum 
ergo dicitur : Socrates est homo, cum hic 
species preedicetur de Socrate in essentia, 
hic est sensus ; Socrates est illee multe es- 
sentiz, quod plane falsum est. Et habe- 
bimus illud inconveniens quod in aliis sen- 
tentiis, scilicet: singulare est universale. 
Nam Socrateshomo est illa multitudo, homo 
autem species; quare singulare est uni- 
versale. Audivigilanter. Preedicari, inqui- 
unt, est preedicari in essentia. Hoc con- 
sentio predicari, in essentia dicere, hoc 
esse illud nego. Nam predicari in sub- 
stantia dicit Boethius idem esse cum pre- 
dicari de subjecto; predicari autem de 
subjecto dici de inferiore cujus sit essentia. 
Hoc commune est generibus et substan- 
tialibus differentiis respectu illorum quibus 
conferunt essentiam. Nam et homo et 
rationalitas wque preedicantur de Socrate 
ut de subjecto et in substantia. Nec ta- 
men dicitur, Socrates est rationalitas, sed 
Socrates est rationalis, id est res, in qua 
est rationalitas. Eodem modo homo species 
predicatur de: Socrates est rationalis, id 
est res in qua est rationalitas in substantia. 
Nec tamen dicitur: Socrates est homo illa 
species, sed Socrates est unum de his quibus 
inheeret illa species.’’* 

Here the Realists urge that the 
species is predicated of the individual 
according to its fundamental character 
or essentially, and therefore in their 
opinion is identical. Accordingly, 
when it is said, Socrates is a man, i.e. 
the species is predicated of him, the 
meaning is, that he is the many es- 
sences composing the species, which is 


* Cuvres inédites, p. 527. 
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the same absurd contradiction as as- 
serting that the singular is universal. 
Abélard demolishes the objection by 
denying, that to be predicated essen- 
tially is the same as being identical. 
Man and rationality are equally pre- 
dicated of Socrates, as the subject. Yet 
it is never pretended that Socrates is 
rationality, but merely that he is ra- 
tional, i.e. a thing in which rationality 
is. In the same manner, man the 
the species is predicated of Socrates, 
but the meaning is, not that Socrates 
is man the species, but that he is one 
of those individuals in whom the 
species is. 


4. ‘‘Sed, dicunt, similitudo non procedit. 
Nam rationale alterius nomen est, pro 
impositione scilicet animalis, et aliud est 
quod principaliter significat, scilicet ra- 
tionalitas quam preedicat et subjicit ; homo 
vero nihil aliud vel nominat vel significat 
quam illam speciem. Absit hoc; imo 
sicut rationale et homo, sic et quod libet 
aliud universale substantivum alterius 
nomen est, per impositionem quidem ejus 
quod principaliter significat. Verbi gratia : 
rationale vel album impositum fuit Socrati 
vel alicui sensibilium, ad nominandum 
propter formas, id est rationalitatem et al- 
bedinem, quod principaliter significant. 
Eodem modo homo impositum cuilibet 
materialiter constituto ex homine ad no- 
minandum, propter eorum materiam, 
scilicet speciem quam principaliter signifi- 
cant. Itaque enim dicitur; Socrates est 
homo, hic est sensus: Socrates est unus de 
materialiter constitutis ab homine, vel, ut ita 
dicam, Socrates est unus de humanis. 
Sicut cum dicitur, Socrates est rationalis, 
non iste est sensus, res subjecta est res 
predicata, sed Socrates est unus de sub- 
jectis huic forme, que est rationalitas. 
Quod autem homo impositum sit his que 
materialiter ab homine id est individuis, et 
non speciei, dicit Boethius in commentario 
super categorias, his verbis: qui enim 
primus hominem dixit non illum qui ex 
singulis conficitur in mente habuit, sed 
hunc individuum atque singularem cui 
nomen hominis imponeret. Et nota quod 
nomina illa tantum dicuntur substantiva 
que imponuntur ad nominandum aliquem 
propter ejus materiam, ut homo et coetera 
universalia substantiva, vel propter ex- 
pressam essentiam, ut Socrates ; idem enim 
nominat et significat scilicet compositum 
humanitate et socratitate; adjectiva vero 
ila dicuntur que imponuntur _ alicui 
propter formam quam principaliter signi- 
ficat ut rationale et album res illas nominat 
in quibus inveniuntur rationalitas et albedo. 
Nam quod dici solet adjectivum esse quod 
significat accidens, secundum quod adjacet 
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et substantivum quod significat essentiam, 
ut essentiam ridiculum est, vel sine intel- 
lectu.’’* 


We have in this passage the Realists’ 
defence of their former argument. 
They assert, that in the aforegoing 
there is no comparison, that the word 
rational is applied to an animal ina 
particular sense, and also as rationality 
is used generally, but man expresses 
and signifies nothing else but the 
species. Abelard, on the contrary, en- 
deavours to show that man as well as 
rational, and all other universals, has a 
particular meaning and acceptation. 
When we say, Socrates is a man, we 
mean that he is one of those indivi- 
duals who are called men. Again, 
when we say Socrates is rational, we 
do not mean that the subject is the 
predicate, but that he is one of the 
subjects of that form which is ra- 
tionality. 


5. ** Item opponitur ; si homo, cum no- 
men sit inferiorum, principaliter significat 
speciem, speciem autem nihil aliud sit quam 
illa essentiarum collectio, homo autem 
illam multitudinem significat, et sic anima 
alicujus audiens hanc vocem homo, conci- 
piendo operatur in illa multitudine, et ita 
vel unam tantum essentiam illius collec- 
tionis vel plures vel omnes concipit que 
singula falsa sunt. Audiens enim homo, 
in nullam essentiam illius collectionis au- 
ditor per hoc nomen descendit. Verum 
quidem istud concedo. Nam szepe intellec- 
tum habemus de aliqua hominum multitu- 
dine quam a longe videmus cujus forte 
nullum cognoscimus, et neque tamen in 
unum vel in plures vel in omnes cogita- 
tione descendimus, et tamen in tota mul- 
titudine cogitando laboramus, ut de ali- 
quo acervo quem aliquando videmus, 
neque tamen ad aliquam essentian illius 
acervianimum dirigimus. Hoc autem vo- 
luisse mihi plane videtur Boethius in se- 
cundo commentario super Peri ermenias 
his verbis : ‘‘ cum enim tale aliquid animo 
speculamur, non in unamquamque per- 
sonam mentis cogitatione deducimur, sed 
per hoc nomen quod est homo, scilicet in 
omnes quicumque diffinitionem humanitatis 
participant ;” et alibi; ‘* humanitas ex sin- 
gulorum hominum collecta naturis in 
unam quodam modo redigitur intelligen- 
tiam atque naturam.’’} 


This next objection is put in the 
lorm following, viz. if man signifies 
both the individual and the species, 





* CEuvres inédites, p. 527. 
T Ibid. pp. 529—530. 


and if the species is nothing else but a 
multitude, then, man signifies that 
multitude, and the mind of any per- 
son who hears this word must con- 
ceive either one single individual of 
that collection of which the species is 
composed, or several or all of them, 
which, as Abélard himself grants, is 
never thecase. The latter then argues 
that it is possible to conceive a multi- 
tude without forming a distinct and 
separate idea of the individuals which 
actully compose it. 


G. ‘* Item contra dicitur: si nihil aliud 
est species quam illud quod conficitur ex 
multis essentiis, quotiens et illud mutabitur, 
mutabitur etiam species. Illud autem singu- 
lis horis mutatur. Verbigratia: ponanus 
humanitatem constare tantum ex decem 
existentiis, in momento nascetur aliquis 
homo, et jam conficietur alia humanitas. 
Non est idem acervus constans ex unde- 
cim existentiis, et decem, et ut plus di- 
cam, singule essentiz humanitatis que 
illam speciem confecerunt, ante mille an- 
nos modo prorsus perierunt, et nove sub- 
creverunt, que humanitatem, que hodie 
species est, conficiunt. Itaque nisi singulis 
momentis significatio hujus vocis homo 
mutetur, non potest vere dici bis: So- 
crates est homo. Nam cum iterum dixeris : 
Socrates est homo, si dicas esse de humani- 
tate, quam prius dixeris, falsum est: nam 
ille jam nonest. Attende. Verum est quod 
illa humanitas que ante mille annos fuit 
vel que heri, non est illa que hodie est ; 
sed tamen est eadem cum illa, id est crea- 
tionus non dissimilis. Non enim quid- 
quid idem est cum alio, idem est illud: 
homo enim et asinus idem sunt in 
genere, nec tamen hoc est illud. Socrates 
quoque ex pluribus atomis constat vir 
quam puer, et tamen idem est. Vocis 
quoque significatio non mutatur quamvis 
hoc non sit illud, ut patet in hoc voce 
Cesar, que idem significat mortuo 
Cesare quamvis non sit verum dicere : 
Cvesar est Cesar, cum enim dicitur hodie : 
Cesar vicit Pompeium, de eadem_ re 
habetur intellectus de qua vivente Cwsare ; 
hodie tamen Cesar non est Cesar. Si- 
militer homo nominat aliquid materiatum 
ab homine, scilicet humanitate, sed non 
ex vocis significatione est utrum ex huma- 
nitate constante ex decem sive ex ampliori- 
bus. Tamdem ergo verum est dicere, 
Socrates est homo, quamdiu est mate- 
riatum ab humanitate, ex quantislibet es- 
sentiis humanitatis constante.’’+ 


The same counter argument is fur- 
ther carried out. The Realists say, if 
the species is no more than an union 
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or collection of many individuals, then, 
so often as that union or collection 
changes, so does the species also. The 
collection in fact varies every hour. 
For example, supposing that mankind 
consists of ten individuals, and that 
shortly an eleventh is born, then there 
is another mankind, for ten individuals 
and eleven individuals do not consti- 
tute the same collection. Again, for 
the same reasons, mankind is not the 
same as it was a thousand years ago, 
or even yesterday. Abélard replies, it 
is certainly not the same in number, 
but it is of a similar creation. As 
animals a man and an ass are the 
same, though they are not identical in 
other respects. Socrates, the man, is 
composed of more atoms than Socrates 
the child, yet notwithstanding he is 
the same, 


7. ‘* Amplius: species est que de pluri- 
busdifferentibus numero in eo quod quid est 
predicatur, id est, quee pluribus inheret 
materialiter. Quod si verum est etiam 
dicere quod omne quod sic predicatur, sit 
species, non una tantum erit species hu- 
manitas, sed multe. Ponamus enim decem 
tantum essentias esse humanitatis que 
illam speciem conficiunt. Dico quod 
quinque illarum erunt una species et quin- 
que alia. Nam illud confectum ex quin- 
que preedicatur, hoc est inhzret materia- 
liter pluribus, id est quinque individuis 
ab eis materialiter constitutis, et eodem 
modo illud quod ex aliis quinque efficitur. 
Nosse debes quod nusquam quid est pree- 
dicari plane dicit auctoritas. Nam quod 
solet dici quod predicari est inherere, 
usus est ex nulla auctoritate procedens. 
Mihi autem videtur quod predicari est 
principaliter per vocem predicatam ; sub- 
jici vero, significari principaliter per 
vocem subjectam. * * * * * * * 
Revertamur ergo et videamus an illud 
constitutum tantum quinque  esseutiis, 
preedicetur in quid de pluribus, ut dictum 
est. Cum enim dicitur, Socrates est homo, 
non predicatur nisi quod ex singulis hu- 
manitatis essentiis constituitur. Neque 
enim principaliter aliud significatur per 
hoc nomen homo, quod est homo quam 
tota multitudo, nec aliqua una essentia 
nec aliquid constitutum ex pluribus es- 
sentiis illius multitudinis, juxta illud 
Boethiiquod dictum est, ‘‘humanitas,”’etc., 
utique actualiter significatur. Nec ita 
accipiendum est in diffinitione specieci 
preedicari actualiter; alioquin omnibus 
tacentibus nulla species esset; nam 
nil significaretur; sed aptum ad pre- 
dicandum, id est ad principaliter sig. 
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nificandum per vocem preedicatam quod 
convenitcollecto ex quinque essentiis. Pos- 
sent enim duo nomina poni, quorum al- 
terum daret intellectum de uno collecto et 
alterum de altero, hoc falsum est; per 
nullum enim nomen talis haberetur intel- 
lectus, de illo conjuncto discernens ab alio 
conjuncto. Non enim conciperet vel di- 
versam materiam vel diversam formam, 
vel res diversorum effectuum, quod quale 
sit post dicetur, sed sicut ensis et 
gladius eundem generant intellectum, ita 
illa duo nomina facerent. Item opponi 
potest : illud constitutum ex quinque es- 
sentiis aptum est preedicari de pluribus ; 
quare cras forsan predicabitur per hoc 
nomen homo. Contingere enim potest ut 
humanitas que hodie ex decem essentiis 
constat, ex quinque tantum essentiis cras 
constituatur ; falsum est. Illud constitu- 
tum ex quinque essentiis, dum sit in con- 
stitutione humanitatis constitute ex am- 
plioribus, non est aptum ut de ea habeatur 
intellectus, quamvis paulo post habebitur 
cum ad numerum quinque essentiarum 
humanitas redigetur. Sicut enim vox ali- 
qua ante impositionem potest quidem sig- 
nificare, sed tamen non est apta ad signifi- 
candum, licet post impositionem significat 
et sicut penna potens est ut per eam scri- 
batur ante incisionem, nec tamen apta est, 
sic illud constitutum ex quinque essentiis, 
dum manet pars humanitatis ex pluribus 
constitute, potens quidem est significari, 
per vocem, sed non est aptum, dum sit 
pars humanitatis ex pluribus constitute. 
Quod si predicari quidem pro inherere 
accipiatur, quod et nos concedimus, neque 
enim bonum usum, abolere volumus, sic 
dicendum est ; omnis natura que pluribus 
inheret individuis materialiter, species 
est.””* 

The Realists follow up the same 
turn of thought. They affirm that the 
— is what is predicated of several 
things according to their fundamental 
character, that is, in other words, it is 
what is materially inherent in several 
things. This being so, mankind is 
not a single species, but several. If 
ten individuals constitute mankind, 
five of them only, according to the 
definition above stated, will form a 
species, Abelard rebuts this conse- 
quence thus—the name man in its 
principal or general sense signifies all 
human beings together. The two col- 
lections of five men each could not 
have two separate names with distinct 
significations, for it would be impos- 
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sible to conceive any diversity of 
matter or form or effect, and the two 
words would therefore produce only 
one single conception or idea, like 
ensis and gladius. 


8. ** Quod si quis opponat ; ergo consti- 
tum ex quinque essentiis species est; ip- 
sum enim pluribus inheret materialiter ; 
responde modo: nil ad rem, quia non est 
natura; hic autem tantum agitur de 
naturis. Si autem queras quid appellem 
naturam, exaudi: naturam dico quicquid 
dissimilis creationis est ab omnibus que 
non sunt, vel illud vel de illo, sive una 
essentia sit sive plures, ut Socrates dis- 
similis creationis ab omnibus que non 
sunt Socrates. Similiter et homo species 
‘est dissimilis creationis ab omnibus rebus 
que non sunt illa species vel aliqua es- 
sentia illius speciei; quod non convenit 
cuilibet collecto ex aliquot essentiis hu- 
manitatis. Nam illud non est dissimilis 
creationis a reliquis essentiis que in illa 
specie sunt.’’* 


The opponents continue the argu- 
ment; they object that the collection 
of five individuals must be a species, 
since it is materially in several. But, 
says Abelard, a species must be some- 
thing essentially different from all 
other things, which are not of that 
species. And this partial collection of 
five individuals is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the other individuals com- 
prised in the species. 


9. ‘* Amplius queritur utrum omni spe- 
ciei conveniat predicari in quid, &c. 
Quod si concedatur, dicunt quod convenit 
phoenici que ex pluribus essentiis collecta 
non est, sed una tantum est essentia, sed 
ista nec pluribus est apta inheerere nec prin- 
cipaliter significari, pluribus existentibus 
subjectis quorum sit materia, quia cum 
una indivisibilis essentia sit, pluribus eodem 
tempore esse non potest. Respondemus. 
Boethius hance facit oppositionem, et solvit 
quia illa diffinitio non convenit omni speciei, 
sed a majori parte data est. Sed aliter 
solvit. Multa dicuntur secundum naturam 
que non sunt secundum actum, ita phoe- 
nix, quamvis actualiter non predicetur 
quidem de pluribus, apta est tamen preedi- 
cari quod qualiter verum sit non video nisi 
dicatur : illa materia que sustinet formam 
hujus pheenicis illam amittere et alia ac- 
cepta forma, aliud individuum constituere ; 
et sic eadem materia que species est, di- 
versis temporibus et non eodem pluribus 
potest inherere. Ita ergo intelligenda est 
diffinitio: species est illa natura que de 
pluribus apta est preedicari, etc. sive eodem 
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tempore sive diverso. Forsitan dicetur : 
cum una tantum essentia sit phoenicis 
materia, poterit vero dici hac phoenix sua 
materia quod non poterit dici inter indi- 
vidua hominis et speciem, hominem scilicet, 
neque Socrates est illa multe essentiz 
que sunt species. Hoc negamus; alio- 
quin haberemus inconveniens, quod singu- 
lare est universale, hoc modo ; hee phoenix 
est phoenix sua materia; sed illa est uni- 
versale ; ergo hec phoenix est univer- 
salis. Generaliter autem dicimus om- 
nem materiam oppositam esse suo mate- 
riato, ita scilicet ut hoc non sit illud.’’> 


The Realists inquire if this property 
of being predicated of several things 
according to their fundamental cha- 
racter applies to every species. If 
this be granted they object that it is 
applicable to the phoenix, which is not 
the result of a collection of several in- 
dividuals, but is one single individual 
only which cannot be inherent in 
many things, nor have a principal (a 
general) signification. Abélard re- 
sponds, Though the word pheenix is 
actually predicated of one only, yet it 
is capable of being so affirmed of 
many, and he illustrates this assertion 
by a reference to the common history 
of that bird’s destruction and immor- 
tality. Matter which is the subject of 
the form of the phoenix, may at dif- 
ferent times be in several individuals.} 

10. ‘* Amplius opponetur : illa essentia 
hominis, que in me est, aliquid est aut 
nihil ; si aliquid est, aut substantia aut ac- 
cidens: si substantia, aut prima aut se- 
cunda ; si prima, individuum est; si se- 
cunda, aut genus aut species. Respon- 
demus tali essentize nullum nomen esse 
datum, nec per impositionem nec per trans- 
lationem. Neque enim auctores dederunt 
nomina nisi naturis ; hanc autem ostensum 
est non esse naturam. Itaque nec aliquid 
nec substantia potest appellari proprie. 
Quod si absurdum videatur, concedimus 
aliquid vel substantiam esse. Sed hoc non 
concedimus : si est substantia vel prima 
vel secunda, hee divisio non est facta nisi 
de naturis. Quam si concederemus, du- 
ceremur in arctum, scilicet ut vel indi- 
viduum esset vel genus vel species. Se- 
cunde enim substantiz sunt species et 
earum genera, ut ait Aristoteles. Nec cui 
mirum videatur nos concedere non esse 


+ Ibid. 

t This will remind the reader of the ob- 
jection of a later Realist, the Bishop of 
Worcester to Locke, a Conceptualist, (Es- 
say concerning the Human Understanding, 
vol. ii. c. 3,) that the essence of. the sun 
was in a single a &e. 
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omnem substantiam vel primam vel se- 
cundam ; hoc idem alii faciunt ; concedunt 
enim hominem album esse substantiam nec 
tamen primam vel secundam.’’* 


The Realists next strive to toss 
Abélard upon the horns of a dilemma. 
They say the essence of man which is 
in me is either something or nothing, 
a substance or an accident. If it is 
a substance, it is either an individual 
or a genus; for into these two have 
the schools divided all substances. 
Abélard replies, that no name, either 
directly or metaphorically, has been 
given to this essence,—that names 
have been given to natures only, but 
this has been shewn not to be a 
nature. It therefore cannot properly 
be called either anything or a sub- 
stance, unless by those words you 
understand something distinct from 
an individual or a genus. 


11. ‘* Et he quidem sunt auctoritates 
que maxime huic sententiz videntur con- 
trariz. Illas autem omnes enumerare que 
ipsi firmamentum conferunt, grava remur. 
Dicamus modo aliquas de multis que 
hance confirmant. Videamus. Porphyrius 
dicit, ‘ Collectivuam in unam _naturam 
species est et magis id quod genus.’ Col- 
lectionem vero in alia sententia non re- 
peries. Boethius in secundo commentario 
auper Porphyrium: ‘Cum genera et 
species cogitantur, tunc ex singulis in 
quibus sunt eorum similitudo colligitur, 
ut ex singulis hominibus inter se dissimili- 
bus humanitatis similitudo. Que simili- 
tudo cogitata animo veraciterque perfecta 
fit species. Quarum specierum diversarum 
rursus similitudo considerata, que nisi in 
speciebus aut earum individuis esse non 
potest, efficit genus. Nihilque aliud 
species esse putanda est, nisi cogitatio col- 
lecta ex individuorum dissimilium numero 
similitudine substantiali. Genus vero col- 
lecta cogitatio ex specierum similitudine.’ 
Item in commentario super Categorias : 
‘Genera et species non ex uno singulo 
intellecta sunt, sed ex omnibus singulis 
mentis ratione concepta.’ Hoc plane est 
contra sententiam de indifferentia. Item 
in eodem: ‘ Qui primus hominem dixit, 
non illum, qui ex singulis conficitur, in 
mente habuit, sed hunc individuum atque 
singulum cui nomen hominis imponeret.’ 
Aliquem voluit confici ex singulis. Item 
in secundo commentario super Peri erme- 
nias: ‘‘ Cum tale aliquid animo specula- 
mur, non in unam quamque personam 
mentis cogitatione deducimur per hoc 
nomen quid est homo, sed in omnes qui- 
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cumque humanitatis diffinitione _partici- 
pant.’ Item in commentario eodem : 
‘Humanitas ex singulorum hominum col- 
lecta naturis in unam quodam modo redu- 
citur intelligentiam atque naturam.’ Vix 
numero comprehendi poterunt firmamenta 
sententie hujus que diligens logicorum 
scriptorum inquisitor inveniet.”’} 

After thus meeting the objections of 
his adversaries, Abélard proceeds to 
examine such ancient authorities on 
the subject as came within his know- 
ledge. He deals first with those 
which appear to shew a discrepancy 
from his own views, and then tri- 
umphantly closes with an array of 
friendly quotations, and to these, as 
the most interesting, 1 have confined 
the last extract. We now see those 
peculiar tenets of Abélard which 
stamped him as the champion of Con- 
ceptualism,—a theory which maintains 
that the idea evoked by a general 
name, is composed of the various cir- 
cumstances in which atl the indi- 
viduals denoted by that name agree. 

I have now concluded my extracts 
from this remarkable and even enter- 
taining treatise. It presents a mass 
of medieval thought which can be ob- 
tained from no other source. It is in 
fact unique in its kind, and forms the 
principal link which connects the 
schoolmen of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies with the philosophers of an- 
tiquity. It cannot be denied that 
some of the extracts display, instead 
of metaphysical acumen and research, 
a certain verbal subtilty which, to 
modern notions, may approximate to 
quibbling. But even this feature in 
the argumentation is curious, as it 
shews the original treatment of the 
great problem of universals to have 
been merely logical, the metaphysical 
and more profound speculations, agre- 
ably to the laws of intel!ectual de- 
velopement, being reserved for another 
age and a more refined contemplation. 
The fate of the philosophy both of 
Roscelin and Abélard has many points 
of resemblance. The former, though 
apparently quashed, not only by the 
complete and absolute hostility of the 
Realists, but also through the partial 
differences of the Conceptualists, was, 
in a later age, resuscitated into the 
fullest life by the exertions of William 
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Occham; and in modern days it re- 
ceived a still more philosophic culture 
at the hands of Hobbes, Berkeley, and 
Dugald Stewart. The other, though 
triumphant for a time, also in its turn 
sunk under the prevailing influence of 
Realism, which had enlisted into its 
ranks the talents of Scotus and Aqui- 
nas, and, after enduring even a longer 
slumber than its old opponent, the 
leading principles of the same theory 
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were again asserted in the writings or 
Locke and of Reid. And it must be, 
] think, attributed to the fact of the 
two systems both containing more or 
less of indubitable truth that they still 
exist, whilst the former object of their 
mutual attack has long since joined 
the sphere which Ariosto has assigned 
to other fantasies equally valueless and 
unsubstantial. Yours, &c. 
Doctors’ Commons. H.C. C., 
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ELIZABETH DUCHESS OF NORFOLK. 


ELIZABETH, the second wife of 
Thomas Howard, third Duke of Nor- 
folk, was the eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
by Lady Elinor Percy, daughter of 
Henry Earl of Northumberland. 

The facts of her biography are to be 
gathered from some letters of her own 
writing, which furnish materials more 
abundant than are generally met with, 
and will also with some study be found 
to supply those dates without which 
all biography and all history is inco- 
herent and unsatisfactory.’ 





1 These letters, which are preserved in 
the Cottonian collection, were consulted 
by Lord Herbert of Cherbury for his His- 
tory of the Reign of Henry VIII. as will 
be noticed hereafter, and are printed by 
Dr. Nott in the appendix to his Life of 
the Earl of Surrey. They occur in the 
volume (Titus B. 1.) but disarranged, 
and the three midmost of them are also 
printed by Dr. Nott in an inverted order. 
The following list shows their places in 
the volume, their numbers in Nott (ex- 
cepting that his xxx. is misprinted xxrx), 
and their true dates. 





5 xxvir. 1536, Dec. 30. 
3 <=s. 1537, Oct. 24. 
2 XxIx. Nov. 10. 
1 xxv. 1538, June 26. 
4 xxxr. 1539-40, Jan. 29. 


This order is ascertained by the writer’s 
mentioning in each letter how long she 
had been separated from the Duke (in that 
dated Nov. 10, 1537, Dr. Nott has mis- 
printed the words “ iiij yerys cum Aster 
(come Easter)’”? as ‘‘ four years and 
after) ;”’ and the years are shown by 
her alluding to the recent execution of 


Lord Hussey in her letter of Nov, 10, 


In one respect her testimony is vague 
and indeterminate, but it is that on 
which it is generally accounted unrea- 
sonable to expect precise information 
from a lady in middle life. In 1537 
she states herself to be forty years of 
age, which would place her birth in 
1497: but at another time she says 
she was twenty years younger than the 
Duke her husband, which takes her 
birth back to the year 1494.? 

The Duke of Norfolk’s marriage 
with the Lady Elizabeth Stafford was 
very hastily concluded. For two years 
previously she had been engaged to 
marry the Earl of Westmerland, an 
alliance with whom had been pur- 
chased for her by her father.3 By this 





1537 (and again, June 26, 1538). Be- 
sides, Cromwell, to whom the letters 
were addressed, was not Lord Privy 
Seal until 1536, and he was beheaded 
in 1540. The letters were probably among 
his papers seized at his attainder. 

? The use of such round numbers as 
twenty and forty does not, of course, imply 
intentional deception or concealment, and 
might have been passed without remark, 
had not Dr. Nott stated that ‘‘ the Lady 
Elizabeth could not have been more than 
fifteen years old at the time of her mar- 
riage,’’ founding that assertion on the 
‘*forty” only ; and in this assertion, as well 
as others, he has been implicitly followed 
by Mr. Howard of Corby, in his ‘‘ Me. 
morials of the Howards.’’ It may be 
noticed, in connection with this point, that 
Dr. Nott was unable to ascertain the date 
of the Earl of Surrey’s birth, but was in- 
clined to place it in the year 1516, 

3 “‘ my lorde my father had bo3th my 
lorde of Westmereland for me: he and [ 
had loved to-gether ij 3ere.” The im. 
portant word bought Dr. Nott has miss 
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name we must understand Ralph Ne- 
ville fourth Earl of Westmerland, who 
succeeded to that dignity in 1523, and 
was the Earl living when the lady 
wrote.4 To this person the Lady Eli- 
zabeth Stafford would have been mar- 
ried before the Christmas then next 
ensuing, had not Lord Howard, im- 
mediately on the death of his first wife, 
made suit to the Duke of Buckingham, 
and stayed that match. At Easter 
tide following he repaired to the Duke’s 
residence (the place is not mentioned), 
and there declared he would not accept 
any other of the Duke’s daughters, but 
only the Lady Elizabeth. The Lord 
Neville was in consequence obliged to 
content himself with the next daughter, 
the Lady Katharine Stafford. 

The Duke of Buckingham paid 2000 
marks (13331. 6s. 8d.) with the Lady 
Elizabeth, beside other charges; and 
a jointure of 500 marks (3331. 6s. 8d.) 
was settled by her husband. 

Her marriage with Lord Howard 
was completed soon after Easter 1512,° 
which was not many months after the 
death of Anne Lady Howard,° the sub- 
ject of the preceding memoir: which, 
remarks Mr. Howard,’ ‘certainly looks 
like unbecoming precipitancy, and a 
want of due respect to the memory of 
his illustrious wife, with whom he 
seems to have lived in harmony. It 
may in extenuation be alleged that she 
had probably long been ill; that he 
had lost four children, and was with- 
out an heir; that his next brother, Sir 
Edward Howard, had no child; and 


[ Mareh, 


that we were actually at war with 
France; and a war with Scotland, in 
which he was to have a command, was 
on the eve of breaking out; and also 
that he was probably to join his bro- 
ther Sir Edward in the attack on the 
French fleet, where he fell the ensuing 
month.” 

Lord Howard became Earl of Sur- 
rey when his father was restored to the 
Dukedom of Norfolk in 1514; and 
Duke of Norfolk on his father’s death, 
May 21, 1524. 

During the early part of her married 
life the Countess of Surrey resided at 
Court. ‘I was,” she says, “ daily 
waiter in the Court sixteen years 
together ;” during which time her 
husband was for more than a year 
away from her on the King’s wars. 

One of the residences of the How- 
ards in the reign of Henry VIII. was 
the castle of Sheriff Hutton near York, 
formerly the mansion of Richard Duke 
of Gloucester, and other members of 
the royal family. 

‘* This castel,”” says Leland, ‘‘ was 
wel maintained, by reason that the 
late Duke of Northfolk lay there x. 
yeres, and sins the Duke of Riche- 
monde.” 

Here the laureate Skelton composed 
his long poem upon “A goodly Gar- 
lande or Chapelet of Laurell,” one of 
the most pleasing passages of which 
describes the working of the “ chape- 
let’ by the Countess of Surrey ® and 
her “ bevy of fair ladies :” 


Thus talkyng we went forth in at a postern gate ; 
Turnyng on the ryght hande, by a windyng stayre, 

She brought me to a goodly chaumber of astate, 
Where the noble Cowntes of Surrey in a chayre 
Sat honorably, to whome did repaire : 

Of ladys a bevé with all dew reverence : 

Syt downe, fayre ladys, and do your diligence ! 





printed chose. The fact evidently is that 
the Duke of Norfolk had purchased of the 
crown the wardship of the young Lord 
Neville. 


4 Nott, Life of Surrey, p. viii. unad-. 


visedly says the third Earl. 

5 In her letter written Oct. 24, 1537, 
the Duchess states she had been married 
twenty-five years. Dr. Nott (followed by 
Mr. Howard of Corby) from some miscal= 
culation fixes the marriage in 1513. 

6 Dr. Nott (p. vii.) says the Lady Anne 
was living Nov, 22, 1511; on that day 


she had a grant of several manors to herself 
and the heirs of her body. (Pat. Roll, 
Hen. VIII. p. 1.) It is now clear that 
she died shortly after that date, and that 
Dr. Nott placed her death, as well as the 
marriage of her successor, a year too late. 

* Memorials of the Howard Family, 
Appendix vi. p. 29. 

8 I have not thought myself justified to 
follow my predecessors in styling the 
Countess of Surrey a ‘‘ patron of litera- 
ture,’’ on the slight grounds of this poem, 
and Skelton calling himself her ‘* clerk,’’ 
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‘¢ Come forth, jentylwomen, I pray you,’’ she sayd ; 
‘* T have contryvyd for you a goodly warke ; 

And who can worke beste now shall be asayde ; 
A cronell of lawrell with verduris light and darke 
I have devysyd for Skelton, my clerke ; 

For to his servyce I have suche regarde 

That of our bownté we wyll hym rewarde. 


‘* For of all ladyes he hath the library, 
Ther names recountyng in the court of Fame ; 
Of all gentylwomen he hath the scruteny, 
In Fame’s court reportynge the same, 
For yet of women he never sayd shame, 
But if they were counterfetes that women them call, 
That list of there lewdnesse with hym for to brall.’’ 
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With that the tappettis and carpettis were layd, 
Whereon theis ladys softly myght rest, 
The saumpler to sow on, the lacis to enbraid ; 
To weve in the stoule some were full preste, 
With slaiis, with tavellis, with hedillis well drest ;1 
The frame was browght forth with his wevyng pin, 
God geve them good spede there warke to begin! 


Some to embrowder put them in prese,* 

Well gydyng ther glowtonn® to kepe streit theyr sylk, 
Some pirlyng‘ of goldde theyr worke to encrese, 

With fingers smale and handis whyte as mylk ; 

With ‘‘ Reche me that skane of tewly® sylk,”’ 
And ‘‘ Wynde me that botowme’’ of such an hew, 
Grene, rede, tawny, whyte, blak, purpill, and blew. 


Of broken warkis wrought many a goodly thyng, 
In castyng, in turnynge, in florisshyng of flowris, 
With burris rowth and bottons surffillyng,® 
In nedill wark raysyng byrdis in bowris ; 
With vertu enbesid all tymes and howris. 
And truly of theyr bownté thus were they bent 
To worke me this chapelet by goode advysemente. 


The bevy of ladies which formed this 
industrious company are afterwards 
named. They were, in addition to the 
Countess, the lady Elizabeth Howarde, 
lady Mirriell Howarde, lady Anne Da- 
kers of the Sowth, mastres Margery 
Wentworth, mastres Margaret Tylney, 
maystres Jane Blennerhasset, maystres 
Isabell Pennell, maystres Margaret 
Hussey, mastres Gertrude Statham, 
and maystres Isabell Knight. Many 
of these could doubtless be shown to 
be of kin to the ducal house, though 
the means of their identification are 
not immediately at hand. Lady Eliza- 
beth is supposed to have been the youn- 
ger daughter of the second Duke, who 
was afterwards Countess of Sussex; the 


** lady Mirriel” was a “ litell lady,’ 
and possibly a daughter of the Coun- 
tess of Surrey not recorded in the 
family genealogy ; the Lady Dacre was 
a stepdaughter of the second Duke, 
being the daughter of his first wife 
Elizabeth Tylney, by her former hus- 
band Sir Humphrey Bourchier. The 
Duke married a Tylney for both his 
wives. 

To each of the eleven ladies Skelton 
addresses a short poem. His enco- 
miums have little that is personally 
characteristic, and form a strange string 
of allusions to the heroines of former 
ages; but we must not omit that ad- 
dressed to the Countess of Surrey : 





1 Slaiis, i. e. sleys, weavers’ reeds ; 
tavellis, instruments to work with ; and he- 
dillis, small cords through which the warp 
is passed. Note by Mr. Dyce. 

2 Readiness. 

3 The meaning of glowtonn is unknown, 

4 Winding, 


5 Tewly was a red colour. 

6 i.e. surfilling with rough burs and 
buds. Mr. Dyce suggests that Skelton 
used sunfle for purfle, i.e. border, em- 
broider; but may he not have meant 
‘* filling up,” or covering, the surface? 
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To the ryyht noble Ccuntes of Surrey. 


After all duly ordred obeisaunce, 
In humble wyse as lowly as I may 

Unto you, Madame, I make reconusaunce, 
My lyfe endurynge I shall both wryte and say, 
Recount, reporte, reherse, without delay, 

The passynge of your noble astate, 

Of honour and worshyp which hath the formar date. 


Lyke to Argyva,’ by just resemblaunce, 
The noble wyfe of Polimites 2 kynge, 
Prudent Rebecca, of whome remembraunce 
The Byble makith; with whos chast lyvynge 
Your noble demenour is counterwayng, 
Whos passynge bounté and ryght noble astate 
Of honour and worship it hath the formar date. 


The noble Pamphila, quene of the Grekis londe, 
Habillementis royall founde out industriously ; 

Thamer 3 also wrought with her goodly honde 
Many divisis passynge curyously, 
Whome ye represent and exemplify, 

Whos passyng bounté and ryght noble astate 

Of honour and worship it hath the formar date. 


As dame Thamarys, whiche toke the kyng of Perce, 
Cirus by name, as wrytith the story ; 

Dame Agrippina also I may reherse, 
Of jentyll corage the perfight memory ; 
So shall your name endure perpetually, 

Whos passyng bounté and right noble astate 

Of honour and worship it hath the formar date. 


It does not appear when the dis- 
cord of the Duke and Duchess of Nor- 
folk first commenced. She bore him 
five children; and at a period long 
after the event, she charged him with 
great cruelty at the time of the birth of 
the Duchess of Richmond; but this he 
absolutely denied. 

One principal cause of alienation 
was the Duke’s attachment to a lady 
whom the Duchess terms “that drab, 
Bess Holland,’’4 and which attach- 
ment commenced, or was supposed 
by the Duchess to have commenced, 
nearly seven years before her sepa- 
ration from him. It added to the 
Duchess’s mortification that her daugh- 


ter the Duchess of Richmond asso- 
ciated with this person. On this sub- 
ject the following curious passage 
occurs in one of the Duchess’s letters : 


‘“‘T know, my lorde, my husbondes 
crafty ways of olde, that he hath made me 
many tymes promysys under a colur, weche 
he never performed ; I wylle never make 
more sute to hym, nether for prisonment 
nor for lasse lyvynge * duryng my lyff. 
And by sydes thatt my do3ter of Reche- 
monde and Besse Holand ys cummen up 
wyth hyr, that harlott weche has putt me 
to al thys trobulle; and ytt ys a xi yere 
synsse my lord my husbonde furst fell in 
love wyth hyr, and yet sche ys but a churles 
do3ter and off no gentyll blode, but that 
my lorde my husbonde hath sett hym up 





Vi. e. Argia. 2 i. e. Polynices. 

3 It is plain that Skelton, while writing 
these complimentary stanzas, consulted 
Boccaccio De Claris Mulieribus: there 
this lady is called Thamyris. Her name is 
properly Timarete; she was daughter to 
Mycon the painter: vide Plinii Nat. Hist. 

Dycr. 

4 In her letter of Dec. 30, 1536, the 
Duchess says that Bess Holland had been 
washer of her nursery for eight years. She 
admits, however, that she was of kin to 


the Lord Hussey ; and Dr. Nott has shown 
that her own family was of some rank in 
Norfolk. Her brother was the Duke's 
secretary. She retained her influence over 
the Duke until the time of his attainder, 
as is amply shown by the inventories of her 
apparel and jewels, which were seized on 
that occasion, but afterwards restored to 
her. See Appendix to Nott, Nos. xxv. 
and XLy. 

5 de. neither for fear of imprisonment 
or reduction of maintenance, 
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for hyr sake, by cawce he was so nye a 
kynne to my lord Hussy that was late made, 
that dyed last, and was by-heddett, and 
was the hed off that drabbe Besse Holondes 
blode ; and kepys her stylle in hys house, 
and his chyldermayntenne the mater: there- 
fore I will never cum att hym duryng my 
lyff. Another cauce he sett hys women to 
bynde me tyll blode came out att my 
fyngars endes ; and pynnacullyt me; and 
satt on my brest tylle I spit blode; and he 
never ponysched them, and all thys was 
done for Besse Holand sake ; and he sende 
me word by Mayster Conysbe! that he 
wolde serve me so, ij yere afore he put me 
away. I know welle yff I schulde cum 
home agayne my lyve schude be but 
schortt.” 


It was in 1534 that the final quarrel 
and separation took place.2 “It is 
four years,” says the Duchess, writing 
on the 24th Oct. 1537, ‘come the 
Tuesday in Passion week, that he came, 
riding all night, and locked me up in 
my chamber, and took away all my 
jewels andall myapparel.”’ Afterwards 
the Duke sent the lady proposals, by 
his two chaplains, master Burley and 
sir Thomas Seymer, that, if she would 
consent to a divorce, he would restore 
her jewels and apparel, together with a 
great part of his plate, and of his stuff 
. of household. But the lady ‘‘ rebuked 
his priests,” and returned the like 
answer to a letter which the Duke 
wrote with his own hand to her the 
next day : for, though many counselled 
her to accept the offer, she would not 
do so for her children’s sake, notwith- 
standing they were unkind to her. 

After this, the Duchess resided at 
Redborne in Hertfordshire, which she 
describes as a “ hard” or expensive 
country. Her household consisted of 

1 Misprinted Cornish (in two places) 
by Dr. Nott, who has also Rothwell fo 
Sothwell (Southwell); and in his letter 
XXIX has converted the passage ‘‘ My 
lorde, Arnolle and hys wyffe” &c. (which 
Arnoll is also mentioned in letter XXX) 
into ‘‘ My lord Arnoll (Arundel).’’ In- 
deed, the errors in Nott’s copies are so 
numerous, that the letters should be here 
reprinted, if space permitted. 

2 ¢ The Duchess must have been sepe- 
yated in 1533 ” (Nott, app. p. Ixx.) a cal- 
culation proceeding from the same error as 
before. 

8 Letter of 24 Oct. 1537. Also in that of 
26 June 1538; ‘I lye in Harforthschyre 
« « «+I colde lye better cheppe in Lon- 
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twenty persons; and these she kept on 
an allowance of fifty pounds a quarter, 
or three hundred marks a year. It was 
in order to obtain an increase of this 
allowance that she addressed the letters 
to Cromwell, the Lord Privy Seal, 
which have furnished the foregoing 
particulars. It appears that both the 
King and Cromwell took some trouble 
to mediate between the angry pair, but 
either party was too proud to yield. 

In the summer of 1536 the Duchess 
repaired to the court at Dunstable, to 
urge her suit to the King for ‘a better 
living,”’ or greater allowance, from her 
husband. The King recommended her 
to write gently to the Duke, which she 
says she did.4 

Again she went up to the court in 
London, to try what effect a personal 
interview with the minister might have. 
The Duke, hearing of this, wrote to 
Cromwell the following letter of ex- 
culpation : 

‘* My veray gode lord, it is come to my 
knowlege that my wilfulle wiff is come to 
London, and hath be wt you intendyng to 
come to me to London. My lord, I assewre 
you aslong as I lyve I uolle never come in 
her company unto the tyme she hath furst 
wryten to me that she hath untrewly slan- 
dered me in wryting and sayng that when 
she had be in chyld-bed ij nyghtes and a 
day of my doghter of Richmond I shuld 
draw her out of her bed by the here of the 
hed aboutes the howse and wt my dager 
geve her a wonde in the hed. My gode 
lord, if I prove not by witnes and that wt 
many honest personys that she had the skar 
in her hed xv monethes before she was 
delyverd of my seid doghter, and that the 
same was cutt by asurgeon of London for a 
swellyng she had in her bed of drawyng 
of ij tethe, never trust my worde after—re- 
portyng unto yo" gode lordshipe whether 
I shuld play the fole® or no, to put mein 
her danger that so falsly wille slander me 
and so wilfully styk therby. Sewerly I 
think there is no man on lyve that wold 





don then I do here: ytt may welle be 
cald Herfothschyre.’’? The Duchess’s pun 
(apparently) belongs to the word hard. 

4«T have made sute to hym iij tymes 
with iij gentylle letters ; one off them was 
by the kynges comaundement, when I was 
with his grace at Dunstabulle.’’ Letter 
of June 26, 1538. Again, in the letter of 
Jan. 29, 1539-40, she recurs to her inter- 
view with the King at Dunstable, saying it 
was then three years and a half ago. 

5 Misprinted “felo’’ by Nott, 
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handle a woman in childbed of that sort ; 
nor for my part wold not so have done for 
alle that I am worthe. Finally, my lord, I 
requyre you to send to her inno wise to come 
where I am, for the same should not only 
put meto more troble then I have (wher- 
off I have no nede), but myght geve me 
occasion to handle her otherwise than I 
have done yet. If she furst wrighte to me 
confessyng her fals slander and thereupon 
sue to the kynges highnes to make an ende,! 
I uolle never refuse to do that his maiesté 
shalle commande me to do; but before 
asséwredly never ; and thus hertly fare ye 
welle. From Bontyngford* this fryday be- 
fore day. Yo" owne assuredly, 
““T, NoRFFALK. 

Addressed, ‘‘To my veray gode lord 
my lord Pryve Seale.” 

Sealed with a wafer, the impression a 
shield of England, three lions, differenced 
by a label of three points, encircled with 
‘the Garter. 

The Duchess pursued her suit with 
the Minister, from time to time, as 
the letters shew, but apparently making 
very little progress, for the following 
is the latest in date : 

‘¢ After my most harty weys unto yowr 
lordshepe I do commend me, gywyng grette 
thankes unto yow for yowr manyfold good- 


nes unto me grett comfort at all tymes, 


desyeryng yowr lordshepp nowe to remem- 
ber my last letter, the which I wrotte 
unto [you] for the howse I dwell in att 
Redburne,? wych I trowst yowr lordshepp 
wyll be good lord unto me that I my3te 
hawe yt, and to knowe nowe yowr plesser 
holly theryn, and yn specyall for the pay- 
ment I mygyt hawe some days; the holle 
rent of all together ys nowe howyng viij'® 
xiij* and iiij’, besechyng yowr lordshype to 
show yowr plesure to master Poply, yowr 
servant, for I hawe desyryd hym to take 
payns theryn. I pray yow my lord to take 
no dysplesure that I do not folow yowr 
cownsell to go home to my lord my husband 
agayn, wych I wyll nevar do duryng my 
lyffe, nother for prisonment nor for lesse 
lyweing,‘ wych I have bene thretened ofton 
ynowe syns I was with the Kynges grace 
at Dunstable iij yers and a halfe agone, and 
put my maters to hys grace to make an end 
and to yowr lordsheppe. Than my lorde 
my husband refusyd yt. Than I made a 
promysse that I wolld nevar sue to cum 
to hym agayn duryng my lyffe. Yt ys 
vi yers cum Ester that my lord my husband 





' Misprinted ‘ any deed ’’ by Nott. 

2 Misprinted ‘‘ Bontyngfere’’ by Nott. 

3 This house had been one of the manors 
of the abbey of St. Alban’s, and was now 
_* See before, p. 262. 


in the Crown. 
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put me away ; and yowr lordshep knowyth 
that I hawe submytted my sellfe yn iij 
letters, wych yowr lordshyppe hawe sene, 
and yn thys iij yers he nevar sent to me 
gentyll message, but allweys cruell mes- 
sages and thretenyngs, and he kepeth that 
harlott Besse Holand and all the resydue 
off the harlottes that bownd me, and py- 
nacled me, and sat on my brest tyll they 
made me spytte blode, and I hawe bene 
the worse evar syne; and I reken that yff 
I shold cum home agayn I shold be posy- 
nede, for the lowe that he howyth to that 
harlott Besse Holand, and wold as well 
bollde them yn that as he dyd the resy- 
due of the harlotts wych bownd me as I 
have rehersed affore. I wyll newar cum at 
my lord my husband for no fayre promyssys 
nor cruell handdelyng; [had rather be kepte 
yn the tower off London duryng my lyffe, 
for I am so well usyde to prissonment I 
care not for yt, for he wyll soffer no gentyll- 
man to cum at me but master Conysbe and 
master Roylett and very fewe gentyllwomen. 
I beseche yowr lordsheppe to take no dys- 
plesure with my wryttyng, for yff I my3te 
for fere off my lord my husband to cum to 
London to yow, I wolld sue to yow and nott 
trobble yow with no letters. I besech 
your lordshepe to remember wat you pro- 
mysyd me iij 3ere and a halfe a gone, that 
3e wolld help me toa better lywyng. Iam 
sur yff I had ony frendes to put yowr 
lordsheppe yn rememberans, I sholld have 
had yt er now, ye be callyd so true off yowr 
promyse. I besech yow to hawe pytté 
uppon me, and remember I am a gentyl- 
woman borne, and hath bene browte up 
dentelye, and not to lywe so barley as I do 
with fyfty i’. a quarter, andthe one quar- 
ter and halfe the other ys spent beffore yt 
comyth yn; and besydes, that I am vy- 
syted moch with sycknes, and specyally 
now a late, and many tymys besyds syns I 
cam to Redburne. And now age cummyth 
on a pase with me, and besydes that ther 
was nevar woman that bare so a ungracyus 
a eldyst sone and so ungracyus a dawter 
and unnatural as (I) hawe done. No 
more to yowr lordshyppe at thys tyme, but 
I pray God sende yow a long lyffe and good 
helth, and as moche honer as I wold wosshe 
my selfe. Wryttyn at Redburne, the 
xxix day of January, 
** by yours mae London to do you 
any plasscr doreng my lyffe 
‘¢K. es a ” 
Addressed, 


To my specyall good lord my lord pivey 
sele thys byll be dd. 


Soon after the receipt of this letter 
Cromwell’s own career arrived at a 
fatal termination; and how the Duchess 
of Norfolk subsequently fared we have 
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nothing to shew, but it is pretty clear 
she was never reconciled to the Duke. 
The influence which “‘ Bess Holland ” 
retained with him up to the time of his 
troubles in 1546, proves this : but there 
still remains one act of justice to be 
paid to Elizabeth Duchess of Norfolk, 
and that is, that she was not guilty of 
the conduct attributed to her in “* H1s- 
TORY.” 

Mr. Howard says in one place, 
** History and her own letters shew,” 
&c., and in another, ‘‘ We see in the 
Duke (of Norfolk’s) and Lord Surrey’s 
disgrace, the wife, the daughter, and 
the mistress concurring in promoting 
their ruin and condemnation.”’! 

And so Dr. Nott, 


“¢ The Duchess, therefore, remained si- 
lently waiting for an opportunity to re- 
venge her injuries ; and, thinking she had 
Sound that opportunity in the present un- 
Sortunate crisis, she again preferred arti- 
cles of accusation against her husband, 
impeaching not only his moral conduct, 
but his fidelity to the King.” Nott, p. xiv. 

And probably like statements will 
be found in the pages of other historians 
who have noticed the proceedings 
against the Howards. 

It is fit, however, that even History 
herself should be occasionally called to 
account; and it is not unreasonable to 
arraign all her statements that are not 
borne out by contemporary documents 
or contemporary testimony. 

In the present case the testimony is 

not contemporary: for the first who 
makes this charge against the Duchess 
is Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
in his ‘‘ Reign of Henry VIII. ;” and 
it is clear that the only documents on 
which he founded it are the very let- 
ters which are still before us, where 
he himself perused them, in the library 
of Sir Robert Cotton. This is clear 
from the two following passages of his 
statement : 
‘« having surmised a long while since two 
Articles against him, she again in sundry 
Letters to the Lord Privy Seal, both averr'd 
the Articles, and manifestly accus’d some 
of his minions,’’ &c. . . . ‘* the lady his 
Duchess had now for above four years been 
separated from him." 


Lord Herbert chose to jump at the 
conclusion that these letters (really 





! Memorials, Appx. p. 30. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIIL 


written nine years before) were con- 
nected with the period of the Duke 
of Norfolk’s disgrace, and that the 
“* Articles ’’ mentioned were political 
charges instead of some matters of pri- 
vate difference: but the other docu- 
ments relating to the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s accusation contain no mention 
of the Duchess’s name. It is true his 
daughter and his mistress were both 
examined as witnesses against him and 
Lord Surrey: but his wife probably 
only heard of these matters afar off. 

The Duchess’s letters are long, all 
in the same strain, and containing 
many repetitions; so that the one 
already inserted conveys a good idea 
of the whole. Though evidently dic- 
tated by herself, they are not in her own 
hand, except the closing line and sig- 
nature, the latter clearly NorFFLkEy, 
a most extraordinary variety of her 
title. Indeed, when she takes the pen 
in hand herself, it is after the strangest 
fashion, and which gives a very low 
idea of the grammatical ducation ofa 
Duchess in the reign o& Henry VII.* 
The following postscript’ to the second 
letter is a specimen. 

—by yours that hes most bonden to you 
doreng wy lyffe, 

E. NorFrrFixkey. 

‘* My fary god lord, Her I sand you in 
tokyn hoff tha neweyer a glasse haff setyl (?) 
set in selffer gyld in tokake (sic) hoff tha 
newere. I pra you tak het wort; and hy 
war hable het sowlld be bater. I woll het 
war wort ha M! pond. I pra god save you 
has many god save you has many (sic) god 
neuyers has I wold my sallf long lyffe has 
mess honhar. I thanke you my lord for 





2 In the reign of James the First there 
were still some high-born Duchesses no 
better instructed. See a letter of Katharine 
Duchess of Buckingham, (daughter of the 
Earl of Rutland,) in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for March, 1830, p. 206. 

3 This postscript is omitted by Dr. Nott, 
his transcriber having probably given it up 
in despair. An orthographical translation 
is perhaps here requisite : 

—by yours that is most bounden to you 
during my life, E. NorFork. 

‘*My very good lord, Here I send you 
in token of the new yearaglassof . . . 
set in silver gilt, in token of the new year. 
I pray you take it [in] worth; an I were 
able, it should be better. I would it were 
worth a thousand pounds. I pray God 
save you as many good new-years as 
I would myself, iwi long life fand] as 
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hal your kynesse and I pra to conten so to 
(sic) god lord to me has my trost hes in 
you nesste god. I pra you to spake to my 
lord my hosbond and tha kyng gras for me, 
that hy ma haff tha bater levg be for he ko 
norward.”” 


Another letter of the Duchess, 
“ wryten att Redbourne, the xxiij day 
of August,” and addressed “ To my 
very good frende maister secretary, 
and of the kynges moost honotable 
Counseille,”’ is preserved in the MS. 
Cotton. Vesp. F. xi. p. 79. It is 
chiefly complimentary, on sending 
some venison ; but a postscript in the 
Duchess’s own handwriting entreats 
the Secretary’s influence with her hus- 
band, in her usual strain, to obtain 
her ‘‘a better living.” It was very 
probably addressed, like the others, to 
Cromwell, who was Secretary of State 
previously to being appointed Lord 
Privy Seal. 

One other letter of the Duchess 
occurs in the former volume of the Cot- 
tonian collection.! It is addressed to 
her brother, Lord Stafford, on a more 
pleasing subject than the foregoing. 


** Good brother of Staffard, I commend 
me unto you, and wolde be very glad to hier 
of your helthe, and I preye thatt I may be 
harty commendyd to my good lady Staf- 
ford, and to show hir thatt hir dowtthers 
Sewssanne and Yane (4) ys yn good helthe 
and mery, and desyeryng your blessynges. 
Nevertheles this be, good brother, yf you 
send me any of your dawthers, I preyou to 
send me my nece Doraté, for I am well 
acquaynted wt hir condycion all redy, and 
so I am nott wt the others; and s[h]e ys 
yongest to, and, yf she be juyged ther- 
for she is better to breke as consarnyng 
hir yowth. Thus I pray God to send your 
helthe, and as moche onnor (honour) as 





much honour. I thank you, my lord, for 
all your kindness; and I pray [you] to 
continue so good lord to me, as my trust is 
in you next God. I pray you to speak to 
my lord my husband and the King’s grace 
for me, that I may have the better living, 
before he go Northward.”—The phrase 
‘* take it in worth” is shown to be what the 
writer meant by a passage in one of the 
other letters: ‘‘I sende you a pore {this 
word Nott has translated fair instead of 
pour) presente of partrychys, of (xij) 
cockes and (one) hennys. I pray yowre 
lordschyppe take yt in worth. Yf I were 
abulle hytt schulde have hene betterr.”’ 
} Titus B. 1, p. 152. 


y yold (would) myselff. Wretten at Red- 
borne the (dlank) 

[The preceding is not written in the 
Duchess’s hand ; but the remainder is, 

‘* by youre power (poor) 
‘sister lovyeng 
‘* KE. NorFFouxk.”’ 

‘*Brorder, I pra you to sand me my 
ness Dorety, by kass I kno her, kou 
desess se sal not lake hass long hass I liffe, 
and se wold be hord by me at het haless 
skyat he be hone kyne tha faless drab and 
tone and not ben I had had her to my 
conffort.’’ 

That is, ‘‘ Brother, I pray you to send 
me my niece Dorothy because I kaow her. 
(Should) you decease, she shall not lack as 
long as I live, and she would be hard by 
me, it has ..... he be own kin (to) 
the false drab and . . not been I had had 
her to my comfort.’’ 

The letter is addressed, ‘‘ To my loveyng 
brother my lord of Staffard.” 

The Duke of Norfolk died in 1554, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, 
the elder son of the accomplished 
Surrey. 

The Duchess Elizabeth survived him. 
She died Nov. 30, 1558, and was buried 
in the Howard Chapel, Lambeth, 
where was formerly the following 


epitaph written by her brother, Henry 


Lord Stafford. 


‘¢Goop Ducuess or NoRFOLKE, 
the Lord have mercy upon thee! 
who died at Lambeth 
the last of November 1558. 
‘¢ Farewell, good lady and sister dere, 
Tn erth we shall never mete here ; 
But yet, I trust, with Godis grace, 
In heven we shall deserve a place ; 
Yet thy kindness shall nere depart 
During my life out of my hart ; 
Thou wert to me both far and nere, 
A mother, a sister, a frende most dere: 
And to al thy frendes most sure and fast, 
Whan fortune had sounded the froward 
blast. 
And to the powre a very mother, 
More than was know to any other ; 
Which is thy tresure as this day, 
And for thy sowle they hartily pray, 
So I shall do that here remayne, 
God thy sowle preserve from payne. 


‘¢ By thy moste bounden brother 
‘(Henry Lorp Strarrorp.” 


The female effigy placed on the 
Duke’s monument at Framlingham is, 
for the reasons mentioned in the pre- 
vious memoir, p. 152, more probably 
a representation of the subject of our 
present notice, than of the Lady Anne 
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Howard. As few sepulchral figures 
of the period have hitherto been pub- 
lished, we have copied Mr. Howard’s 
plate of it to accompany the present 
article. 

It has been already noticed that in 
one of her letters the Duchess states 
that she had had five children, but the 
names of two of them are not known. 
The others were, 

Henry Earl of Surrey, the Poet, 
whose Life has been written by Dr. 
Nott, and from whom all the existing 
branches of the Howard family (with 
the exception of the Effingham branch) 
are descended. 

Mary Duchess of Richmond, the wife 
of Henry Fitzroy, Duke cf Richmond 
and Somerset, K.G. natural son of 
Henry VIII. (See Chamberlain’s Hol- 
bein Heads.) 

Thomas Viscount Bindon, whose 
branch became extinct with his younger 
son the third Viscount in 1610. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan, 21. 

THE attempt to rescue our ances- 
tors in the dark ages from the impu- 
tation of indulging superstitious notions 
(see‘an observation of your correspond- 
ent J. P. in the 38th page of your 
number for January last) were but to 
contradict a known and acknowledged 
fact by an assertion utterly groundless 
and untenable. 

The tales of the vulgar relative to 
spirits and apparitions, to works per- 
formed by the devil, to fairies and 
hobgoblins, to haunted buildings, 
forests, pools, and streams have been 
recorded by writers of all ages, and 
may be traced in their origin even to 
the classic times. The cause of these 
fictions is, perhaps, the traditional 
knowledge of the fact that the creation 
of Almighty God is peopled by beings 
beyond the limited power of mortal in- 
telligence and vision— 


‘* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth, 

Unseen both when we wake and when we 
sleep,” * 


to entertain which notion is super- 
stitious only when we believe that 
such agents are permitted to disturb 
the evidence of our senses ‘ with 
thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls.” It is a safe article of belief to 








* Paradise Lost, book 14, line 677. 
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feel assured that Providence does not 
suffer the course of nature to be altered 
by supernatural appearances and effects 
without some great and general pur- 
pose; such was the attestation of re- 
vealed truths by miraculous works. 

Chaucer makes his Wife of Bath 
speak of the universality of spiritual 
agencies in the olden time. 


‘« In the olde dayes of the King Artour, 
Of which that Britons speken gret honour, 
All was this lond fulfilled of faérie, 

The Elf Quene with her joly compagnie 
Danced ful oft in many a grene mede, 
This was the old opinion as I rede, 

I speke of many hundred yeres ago, 

But now can no man see non elves mo.f”’ 


It is added, with infinite humour, 
that these elfin beings have been dis- 
placed by the mendicant friars— 


** For ther as wont to walken was an elf, 
There walketh now the limitour himself.’’ 


It is easy to shew that the early 
ages cannot be vindicated from the 
charge of superstition, nor is it in- 
deed expedient that they should; 
for the romance of history would 
thereby lose one of its most poetical 
features. Shakspere himself would 
be deprived of the magnificent and 
awful machinery which accompanies 
so many of his finest dramas.} 

A slight reference to so common a 
book as Brand’s Observations on Popu- 
lar Antiquities, will sufficiently confirm 
what I have here said on the subject 
of popular superstitions. 

The more immediate object of this 
communication is to put on its just 
basis the suggestion of J. P. which, 
by a singular but altogether fortuitous 
coincidence, in your last number fol- 
lowed my account of the Devil’s Dyke 
in Cambridgeshire, namely, that the 
term Devil’s Dyke was not given to 

+ Wife of Bath’s Tale. 

} How sublimely is the power of these 
supernatural ministers described by 
Prospero in the Tempest ! 

ad By whose aid, {dimm’d 
Weak masters though you be, I have be- 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous 

winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war, to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt; the strong based pro- 

montory {up 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck’d 
The pine and cedar.’? 
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that and other works by the vulgar as 
ascribing their formation to super- 
natural agency, but that the term is a 
mere corruption of the British word 
Diphwys, meaning a steep place or 
precipice. 

Now, to overlook the fact that there 
is very small affinity in sound in this 
word where the w has the power of 
the double 0, with the Saxon word 
Deorle, and the great improbability that 
a general term should be applied by 
the Saxons drawn from the old British 
tongue to objects which they wished 


to distinguish as remarkable, the utter. 


Inapplicability of the word, in the 
sense of steep, to many of those ob- 
jects, must be a sufficient refutation of 
the etymology offered by J. P. 

_ How will the British word signify- 
ing a steep precipice or profundity be 
applicable to upright stones, and other 
objects by no means to be classed 
under such a description? Four huge 
stones, of an upright form, near 
Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, are called 
the Devil’s Bolts or Arrows, as having 
been projected from the bow of the 
arch-fiead. Three upright stones at 
Stanton Harcourt in Oxfordshire are 
called the Devil’s Quoits, the disks 
he is supposed to have used at the 
game. The term devil’s highway, 
given to many roads of the Romans in 
Britain, is of too frequent occurrence to 
need particular specification. It may 
be added to my notes on the Devil’s 
Dyke that there is a huge artificial 
mound at Thetford, formed, the country 
people say, by the devil scraping his 
shoes after he had dug his dyke on 
Newmarket Heath. 

I do not consider the derivation 
given by your correspondent for the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl on the Ports- 
mouth Road by any means happy, 
diphwys, steep, pwl, a bowl or hollow 
place. This huge bowl being found 
empty, some jovial sailor travelling, I 
suppose, on the Portsmouth coach, 
added the punch. 

Indeed, I have always considered 
the appellation above mentioned for 
Hind-head Hill as a mere jest of no 
remote origin, and never had the 
slightest suspicion of its British pre- 
tensions. J. P. himself recognizes in 
it some facetious adulteration of his 
British ingredients. 


The coarse appellation given to the 
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Peak Cavern in Derbyshire, would be 
reduced to nonsense if for the term 
devil the word diphwys were substituted 
as an adjective. Instances might be 
multiplied ad infinitum to shew that 
our ancestors did really apply the 
term devil, in its plain acceptation, to 
certain remarkable objects, natural or 
artificial ; it is therefore, I suggest, the 
very hypercriticism of etymology to 
divert so plain a circumstance into a 
conjecture altogether hypothetical. 

In speaking of Graham’s Dyke, I 
should not have omitted to mention 
the rampart called Grimsditch, cross- 
ing the Roman Road from Old Sarum 
to Dorchester. 

I am happy to observe that in the 
Additions to Camden’s Britannia by 
Gibson a hint is afforded in corrobora- 
tion of my suggestion that the Devil’s 
Dyke in Cambridgeshire may be a 
Roman work. ‘It is said that in 
digging through the Devil’s Ditch on 
Newmarket Heath, near Ixning, they 
met with some ancient pieces. If 
they are still preserved, it is probable 
they would afford us some light who 
were the authors of that vast work. 
A late author has affirmed that they 
bore the inscriptions of divers Roman 
emperors, but upon what authority I 
know not.”’* 

The day may not be far distant 
when the Roman origin of this stu- 
pendous fortification may be demon- 
strated to greater certainty ; but, how- 
ever that may be, it will still retain 
the mysterious appellation conferred 
on it by popular superstition. 

Yours, &. A. J. K. 

Mr. Ursan, Colchester, Jan. 14. 

YOUR Correspondent J. P. has 
boldly asserted that Arundel is the 
site of the ancient city Anderida, and 
that the wood takes its name from 
this place. I applaud the enthusiasm 
of the writer, but, through fear that 
some of the readers of your widely 
circulated Magazine may place too 
much reliance on his authority, I will 
endeavour to invalidate his statement. 

J. P. maintains that the word An- 
derida is synonymous with Arundel, 
and that the word takes its name from 
the place. And if I can shew that 
Arundel and Anderida are derived from 








* Gibson’s Camden, p, 379, 
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British words totally distinct from each 
other, and of different signification, my 
object will be so far gained. 

J. P. says that the British word 
haiarn, iron, gives the name to the 
river on which Arundel stands ; but he 
forgets that in Sussex the streams 
which take their names from the colour 
of their waters, as being tinged in 
rainy weather by the iron sand through 
which they flow, are called Rother, 
from the Saxon rod-re, red stream. 
There are rivers, however, in Sussex 
which retain their British appellation ; 
such is the Adour, the Adurnus of the 
Romans; and the Adour in France 
proves that this is a generic term 
among the Celtic tribes for a river. 

The word Arun is also a generic term 
used by the Britons for a river or 
stream of water. And there is a river 
so called in Cardiganshire, and some 
of the villages on its banks take their 
names from it, such as Aber-Ayron, 
Cilian-Ayron. But in its abbreviated 
form of Erne this term is found in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; and in some instances we meet 
with a prefix, signifying their specific 
character. Such is Severn, i. e. saf, 
a station, and ern or erne, a river, the 
river of stations, from the chain of 
posts erected on its banks by the 
Romans ; and again, Neverne, i. e. 
nef, heavenly or sacred, and erne, 
meaning the sacred stream, from the 
residence of the Druids on its banks. 
Oh! that my feeble pen could rouse 
some of the bards and gifted sons of 
Cambria to elucidate the ancient his- 
tory of the romantic region through 


which the Neverne flows. But to re- 
turn from my digression. The word 
dol in British signifies a fruitful 


pleasant valley on a river’s side, and is 
so frequently used in Wales that I 
would hazard the supposition that del 
in this instance is derived from it. 
Arundel, therefore, means the pleasant 
valley of the river. Whoever has be- 
held the beautiful expanse of meadows 
which stretches from Arundel to the sea 
will accede to the appropriateness of 
the appellation. 

The meaning of the term Anderida 
still remains to be explained. Few 
words will suffice for that purpose. 
The authority on which I shall ground 
my etymology is old Richard, not 
Richard of Cirencester.to whom J, P, 
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refers, but Richard of Coychurch, the 
celebrated British lexicographer. He 
says that héndre signifies winter quar- 
ters, and da signifies cattle. Héndre 
y da means, therefore, the winter 
quarters of the cattle. And I think it 
not improbable, but very reasonable, to 
suppose that in that wood, through its 
whole length of 120 miles, the Britons 
sheltered themselves, their families, 
and their cattle during the winter 
months, and hence the name of the 
wood. 

I will now proceed to impugn the 
statement of J. P. that Arundel stands 
on the site of Anderida, and that who- 
ever seeks for that ancient city at any 
other place will lose his labour. 

The arguments by which J. P. at- 
tempts to make good his assertion may 
be resolved into two heads: first, that 
a Roman road ran from London to 
Arundel ; and, second, that another 
Roman road ran from Chichester to 
Arundel. With regard to the first 
head, the Roman road which J. P. 
describes as passing through Dorking 
and Ockley evidently led to Chiches- 
ter and notto Arundel. It crossed the 
river Arun at Pulborough, and just 
beyond was one of the stations at 
Hardham. Through the middle of 
this camp could the Roman road be 
traced till within the last 18 years, 
when it was removed by the farmers 
of Hardham to repair the turnpikeroad. 
Part of the earthworks of the camp 
may probably still remain. From 
thence the road ascended the hill above 
Bignor, and there it may still be seen 
traversing the downs in a direct line 
to Chichester. As correlative evidence 
of the direction of the road, though it 
may be thought superfluous, may be 
mentioned the noble villa at Bignor, 
the military bath discovered at Dunc- 
ton, and the general accompaniment 
of a Roman road, the farm of Cold 
Harbour, situated on the side of Big- 
nor Hill. But supposing for a moment 
that the road had gone to Arundel, 
how would this circumstance in the 
slightest degree substantiate J. P.’s 
statement, and identify Arundel with 
Anderida ? , 

Under the second head, J. P. ob- 
serves that a Roman road led from 
Chichester to Arundel, and conjectures 
that the station ‘‘ Ad Decimum ”’ was 
at Binstead, At Binstead, however, 
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it will not be found, and for an obvious 
reason, because it is situated on the 
hill near the Ruel wood, and above 
the Duke of Norfolk’s park lodge, in 
the parish of South Stoke. The dis- 
tance exactly corresponds, and the 
Roman road still remains in the park 
leading from the camp to the river. 
On the opposite side of the river it 
passed through the parish of Burpham. 
The ramparts of this camp have, to a 
very great extent, been levelled within 
the last twenty years, and converted 
into arable land and a plantation. A 
small part, however, of the east bank 
may still be seen in the park, cut off 
by the wall, by the side of which, and 
through the camp, runs the turnpike 
road. The position of this camp not 
only secured the passage of the river, 
but also commanded a view of Glating 
Beacon on Bignor Hill, and so kept 
up the communication with the other 
Roman line, and also with Chichester. 
But Arundel, although scarcely two 
miles distant, cannot be seen from 
the camp. Can we then bring our- 
selves to suppose that, if Arundel was 
Anderida, a military station of only 
ten miles march from Chichester would 
be placed so near, and yet out of sight? 
We are rather warranted to conjecture 
that this hill station (as can be shewn 
in so many other instances,) was in 
after years transferred to Arundel for 
the convenience of its port and the 
defence of its increasing population, 
and that the site of the present castle 
was then converted into a fortress. 

Two other reasons are also inci- 
dentally brought forward by J. P. to 
favour his assertion, namely, that 
Arundel belonged to King Alfred, and 
was once encompassed with walls. 
These statements may or may not be 
historically true. But, granting them 
to be true, what inference can be de- 
duced from them respecting the identity 
of Arundel with Anderida? 

Having now shewn the weakness 
and instability of the ground on which 
J. P. rests his proof, I will, in con- 
clusion, urge some additional ob- 
jections against his hypothesis. In 
the first place we should naturally 
look for the site of Anderida in the 
vicinity of the great forest or Weald ; 
but Arundel is at least five miles distant 
from the Weald, and separated from 
it by the whole intervening breadth of 
the South Downs, 
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Secondly, wherever the city ex- 
isted, we should expect to hear that 
some vestiges of so important a place, 
some memorials of its ancient in- 
habitants, were occasionally brought 
to light. But when were coins or 
urns, or British and Roman reliques of 
any sort or kind, found at Arundel? 

And, lastly, | would suggest to J. P. 
the probability that the station ‘‘ An- 
derida Portu” in the 15th Iter of 
Richard of Cirencester is a misnomer, 
and ought to be printed ‘* Adurni 
Portu.” It is well known that Adurni 
Portus was a Roman station, and at 
Bramber can still be traced the ram- 
parts of the camp, within which stands 
the ruins of the castle. The situation 
of this camp also agrees with the di- 
rection of the 15th Iter along the sea- 
coast. And on reference to the map 
the station “‘ Ad Decimum” (the hill 
above South Stoke,) will be found 
mid-way between “ Adurni Portus ”’ 
(Bramber) and “ Regnum” (Chiches- 
ter), so that the appellation seems re- 
markably suitable. The long lost site 
of Anderida, therefore, yet remains to 
be discovered, and (agreeing with the 
concurrent opinion of antiquaries,) I 
should conjecture it must be sought 
either on the confines of Kent, or on 
the eastern extremities of Sussex. 

Yours, &c. H. J. 
Bydews Place, near 
Maidstone, Jan. 6. 

IN reference to J. P.’s Observations 
respecting Anderida, in your Maga- 
zine for January, p. 45, the space 
he alludes to which is left in the 
Latin text of Richard of Cirencester’s 
15th Iter to denote an omission, would 
appear more than was necessarily re- 
quired for expressing the number of 
miles ; on ihe other hand it would not 
appear sufficient for a station and two 
numbers, as there must have been two 
numbers if a station had been omitted. 
By a comparison with the 15th Iter in 
the same page, it will be seen that 
a still greater space is left between 
Noviomagusand London for the number 
of miles, though in that instance we 
know that there was no intervening 
station. The strong presumption there- 
fore is, that the 25 miles apply to the 
distance between Anderida and ad 
Lemanum, (the river Rother,) par- 
ticularly as there is the important 
Roman fortress of Pevensey Castle,— 
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another Silchester almost, at tha: 
distance, of which if there were no 
recorded mention it would be rathe- 
strange. In either case, if Chicheste: 
is considered Regnum, as_ generally 
supposed, the 15th Iter, according to 
any obvious explanation, does not ap- 
pear favourable to J. P.’s views. More 
might be said; however, it will be 
better to forbear doing so, as I have 
elsewhere further touched upon some 
points relating to Anderida. 

Yours, &c. Beate Posr. 
Park Cottage, Haver- 
Mr. URBAN, “stock Hill, 4 Feb. 

HAVING just read in your Maga. 
zine an article upon the red Roman 
pottery found inthis country, in which 
it is stated, (p. 142,) that I conceive 
it to be the red ware of Arezzo, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Fabroni, I must cor- 
rect this part of the statement. Ina 
communication lately addressed to the 
Society of Antiquaries,* I gave some 
analysis of Fabroni’s work, because 
the observations of that author are 
new to our British archeologists, and 
tend to connect indirectly the fur- 
naces of Britain and Aretium. At the 
close of that paper I stated that 1 con- 
sidered that the red Roman ware, com- 
monly called Samian, was probably 
copied in the provinces from the Are- 
tine ware, and I distinctly pointed 
out, that the ware represented in Fa- 
broni’s plates was evidently of finer 
quality than that found in Britain; 
while the names of the potters differed, 
and the contractions or. for officina, 
Mm. for manu, and F. for fecit or figa- 
linus, common on the British ware, 
were of rare occurrence on pieces found 
in Italy. 1 could never conceive, with 
the evidence of the actual discovery of 
the very kilns in England, and the 
general diffusion of this contested red 
pottery, that it was entirely an impor- 
tation from Italy. 

There is, however, some reason for 
supposing that the relief ware was 
originated by the inhabitants of Italy 
and Etruria; for early vases found 
in the Etruscan sepulchres are of a 
heavy massive black clay, so coloured 
throughout and decorated with bas- 
reliefs, which, even at that period, 








* See Report of the Society’s proceed- 
ings in p. 178. 
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were produced from a stamp; per- 
haps, in some instances, a cylinder of 
metal with the subject in intaglio was 
passed round the vase. Such are the 
black wares of Cervetri, the old Agylla, 
an Etruscan town, older than the 
foundation of Rome. Vases of a light 
red ware, not glazed like the Samian, 
exhibiting the same peculiarity of work, 
are found at the same place. This 
seems the prototype of the red Ro- 
man ware, and is to be traced through 
thesecondary vases of thestyle found in 
Apulia and the Basilicata, occasionally 
decorated with bas-reliefs, varnished, 
fabricated between the period of the 
second Punic and the Social war, B.C. 
220, down to the age of Roman art. 
From this period vases of red ware 
decorated with subjects in bas-relief 
are found all over Greece and the isles 
of the Archipelago. They differ accord- 
ing to the locality where found, which 
favours the idea of a local manufac- 
ture; while the styles of neighbouring 
countries much resemble each other, 
there being scarcely, if any, real per- 
ceptible difference between the red ware 
found in England and that in France. 
The exportation mentioned by Roman 
writers must have been comparatively 
trifling, and only for the use of the 
wealthier classes, or introduced till the 
provinces had made sufficient progress 
in the arts to manufacture for them- 
selves. Yours, &c. 
Samvev Biren. 





Mr. Ursan, Lewes, 22nd Jan. 

THE old moated manor-house of 
Horselunges, in the parish of Helling- 
ly, co. Sussex, is well deserving of a 
visit from the antiquarian tourist. 
From evidence given below it appears 
to have been ‘erected in the reign of 
Henry VII. and during the primacy of 
Archbishop Morton. It occupies a 
low site on the little river Cuckmere, 
which feeds its moat. Externally the 
building, which is now tenanted as a 
farm-house, presents nothing remark- 
able. The front is timber-built, and, 
for a house in the style to which it 
belongs, is remarkably destitute of or- 
nament. Some of the doorways of the 
interior have the flattened arch of the 
period, with foliated and other orna- 
ments in the narrow spandrels. Several 
of the windows contain armorial bear- 
ings in good preservation, 
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972 Ancient Manor-house 


As remains of the last-named de- 
scription are constantly disappearing 
under the devastating hand of time, or 
being swept away by the still more 
ruthless hand of modern improvement, 
I venture to place on the permanent 
pages of The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
for the information of future antiqua- 
ries, a record of the blazon. 

In the room now occupied as the 
farmhouse kitchen, but which appears 
once to have been the principal apart- 
ment, are two windows of large dimen- 
sions, each containing three shields. 

East Winpvow. — Shield No. 1. 
Quarterly, gules and ermine, in the 
first and fourth a goat’s head argent, 
Morton ; impaling in the sinister the 
arms of the see of Canterbury. This 
shield has evidently been reversed.— 
No. 2. Ermine, a bordure engrailed 
azure, on a chief dancettée of the 
second three crowns or, Lytton; im- 
paling quarterly, 1 & 4, Azure, a fesse 
between six cross-croslets or, St. Omer; 
2 & 3, Quarterly sable and argent, 
Hoo.— No. 3. As No. 1, but in its 
proper position, Morton Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Soutu Winpow.—No. 1. Or, a sal- 
tire engrailed between four cross- 
croslets fitchée argent, a fleur-de-lis for 
difference. The field should be vert, 
for Devenish.—No. 2. Devenish, im- 
paling, quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a 
cross moline ———; 2 and 3, Azure, 
a fret or.—No. 3. Devenish, impaling 
Hoo. 

In the kitchen chamber : 

First Winpow.—No. 1. (Much 
mutilated) Or, a lyon rampant sable, 
Welles, impaling the quartered coat of 
St. Omer and Hoo. At the lower 
part of this shield some ignorant gla- 
zier has added a fragment of another, 
containing a repetition of the quarter- 
ing of St. Omer.—No. 2. Quarterly, 
Devenish and Hoo, impaling Lytton. 

Seconp Winpow.—No. 1. Deve- 
nish; No.3, Devenish impaling Hoo; 
No. 2 is a roundel, composed of frag- 
ments so jumbled that the collective 
wisdom of the Heralds’ College would 
be at fault in attempting to describe it. 
An admirable piece of glaziers’ mar- 
shalling ! 

Heit Cuameer.—No. 1. Arms of 
Abp. Morton ; No. 2, the same. 

Horselunges was the residence of 
Sir ae in 33 Hen, VI. 





at Hellingly, Sussex. 
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He married Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheir of Thomas Lord Hoo and Has- 
tings, by Eleanor, daughter of Lionel 
Lord Welles; Sir Richard Devenish, 
his son, married Faith, daughter of Sir 
Robert Lytton; Thomas Devenish, his 
son, was of Horselunges and of West- 
hampnett, co. Sussex. The latter es- 
tate he acquired jure wroris, viz. Anne, 
daughter and coheir of Wm. Tawke, 
of that place. After this marriage the 
principal branch of the family resided 
in Western Sussex, until its extinction 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Two younger 
branches (unnoticed in any genealogi- 
cal account of the family I have seen) 
established themselves at Burwash and 
at Brede, in the rape of Hastings.* 

St. Omer is one of the quarterings 
of Lord Hoo, but some of the other 
bearings I cannot bring into the De- 
venish pedigree. The arms of Arch- 
bishop Morton occur no less than four 
times, and are notin any instance mar- 
shalled with the Devenish arms or 
quarterings. 1 am desirous of being 
informed why they are introduced into 
a mansion built by and for this family, 
or why they occur at all in connexion 
with Hellingly, which is not one of 
the Archbishop’s peculiars. A friend 
suggests that these coats were brought 
hither from one of the many palaces of 
the Archbishops in Kent and Sussex 
which were dismantled at the Re- 
formation; but a strong argument 
against this hypothesis presents itself 
in the resemblance which they bear in 
execution and in the style of the sur- 
rounding foliated ornaments to the 
others, which were unquestionably 
painted expressly for the position they 
now occupy. 

Were there any evidence that Sir 
Richard Devenish,the probable founder 
of the mansion, was an aspirant after 
court favours, we might fairly sup- 
pose that he placed this achievement 
in his windows as a compliment to the 
presiding genius of the Seventh Henry’s 
court—the ‘‘ wise and eloquent, but 
harsh and haughty,t” John Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal 
and Lord Chancellor of England. 


Yours, &c. 
Mark Antony Lower. 





* Their wills are registered at Lewes, 
+ Athen, Oxon, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Poetical Works of Charles Les- 
singham Smith, 4.M. 

_ WE believe that we reviewed a few 
years since a smaller edition of the 
poetical pieces of this author, and 
therefore we have little more at present 
than to confirm our former judgment, 
and to add that the present collection 
is both enlarged and improved. Giving 
our opinion as it were en masse, we 
may say that the volume will well 
repay the perusal. The poetry, though 
of no very high flight, is correct and 
elegant,—sometimes serious, sometimes 
sportive—composed in various metres, 
on all subjects high and low, romantic 
and domestic, while the notes will en- 
gage the attention of the scholar by 
the beautiful extracts they afford from 
the Greek and Italian poets; nor will 
any one competent to judge rise from 
the perusal, without feeling that he 
has been reading the production of a 
person of much accomplishment in 
literature, and of poetical taste. The 
translation of part of Tasso appears to 
us to be more accurate and closer to 
the text than any other modern one; 
but we think so highly of Fairfax that 
we never wish to read any other; and 
yet the notes with which Mr. Smith 
has accompanied his text have afforded 
us much gratification. Poets live on 
one another, and it is both useful and 
amusing to trace their imitations and 
improvements on each other. So con- 
fined, after all that may be said, are 
the limits of invention and of language, 
that the later born must repeat the 
ideas of the elder. He may shift the 
scenery, new name the characters, alter 
the arrangement of the plot, but the 
groundwork will be the same. An 
eminent poet of the present day told 
us, on our expostulating on his long 
silence, ‘‘I am ready and willing to 
write, but I can’t find anything to say.” 
And well do we remember our old 
friend Mr. Morton the dramatist saying 
the same thing, ‘‘ My invention is 
worn out, emptied ; I cannot say any- 
thing that is new.”” We consider this 
truth—the increasing difficulty of in- 
- Gent. Maa, Vor. XXIII. 


vention or poetical creation—to be si- 
lently felt and acknowledged by the 
poetical brotherhood of the present 
day, as shown in their attempts to avoid 
or remove it; for, finding the old Par- 
nassian farm entirely occupied by their 
predecessors, they have turned their 
attention to enlarge its boundaries and 
bring more land into cultivation ; some, 
like Wordsworth, in carrying into 
poetry the pictures of humble life, and 
giving an ideal colouring to the repre- 
sentations of objects which were pre- 


viously reckoned too low, too obscure, ’ 


and perhaps too uninteresting, to be 
clothed with the beauty of art. Crabbe 
has done the same in his vigorous and 
effective sketches, and has by them 
justly claimed the honour of being one 
of the most original poets of Jater 
times. Others meanwhile, with Mr. 
Wordsworth still their leader and 
guide, have taken another path, little 
frequented by the poets of ancient 
days, which is that of subtle analysis 
of the mental processes, investigation 
of the causes of the different feelings, 
associations, and actions of the mind, 
—a philosophical examination of the 
reasons of the various emotions and 
pleasures which affect us, and an ana- 
lysing of ourimpressions; in short, what 
we may call a subjective poetical sys- 
tem, as opposed to that which preceded 
it, and which had been seldom broken 
into, except in a very few instances in 
our own country, when in the days of 
Elizabeth poetry rose with surprising 
rapidity of growth and power from 
the deep emotions and interests on 
which it rooted. This, however, never 
became the general style of thought; 
and what a little subsequently John- 
son called the metaphysical poets, were 
quite of another class, and the best 
commentary on them are the writings. 
of the divines of their own age. These 
observations, however, though they 
have been accidentally suggested by a 
perusal of the notes of Mr. Smith’s 
volume, have taken us away from the 
book itself, and we should do very 
unfairly by the ae and learned 
2 
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author if we did not let his poetry su- 
persede our prose, as more welcome to 
our readers, and more deserving of 
their attention. In such a miscel- 
laneous volume as his, it is difficult to 
give any short specimens (and these 
alone we have room for) that will 
enable the reader to form his judgment 
on the style and manner of the whole. 
They are good as far as they go; and 
all we can say is, if they are pleased 
with these, they will not be dissatisfied 
with the remainder. If he is a lover 
of the picturesque, he will select the 
Italian sonnets and odes to the Swiss 
mountains. If the scholar, he will 
press to his heart the address to Bent- 
ley, and the translations from Simo- 
nides and Catullus. If he adds to the 
“‘soldier and scholar’”’ the character 
of the ‘‘ courtier ” also, he will peruse 
some very graceful offerings to the 
talents and beauty of Lady Maynard ; 
and if he is, as more probably he is, 
a thorough Englishman, he will give 
undivided attention and honour to the 
three following poems, which he will 
find in the respective pages noted care- 
fully by us, to spare any interruption 
to his digestive processes: viz. 

To a Roast Pig, p. 71. 

On Sherry, p. 72. 

To a Roast Leg of Mutton, p. 73. 
On the first of which a friend now 
looking over our shoulder, desires us 
tb say, 

* Oh, little Pig! when you werfe very young, 

Charles Lamb in ecstacy your praises sung. 

But many years have passed, dead is Charles 
Lamb, 

And little Pig you’re now become—a Ham. 

Again you live in verse; but, as before, 

In your old shape you charm, and cannot be a 
boar.’ (bor'e ?) 


On the second poem he dictates 
thus : 
“A glass of Sherry’s good, promotes placidity, 


And, if the guests are dull, relieves assidity. 
(acidity ?) 


And, lastly, on the third, 


“Ne’er be a poet’s board by Mutton graced; 

Bad, roast or boil’d, and worse by far when 
laced : 

This dangerous subject let the muse decline, 

And recollect the old comedian’s line,*”? 


The following poem pleases us as 





*"O 8'nribos, domep mpdBatov, Ba 
BG, déyav Badifes sania 
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much as any in the volume. It is 
written in the ‘‘ stylus mediocris,” and 
reminds us of the manner of Charles 
Cotton—a manner in which common 
images and thoughts are selected with 
taste, and expressed with ease and 
correctness of language. 


MY MOTHER’S SENTIMENTS. 
A little brook that’s never dry 
When summer suns are glowing, 
That when the wintry storm sweeps by 
Is never overflowing ;— 
Such is the wealth that I implore, 
And God he gives me such, and more. 


Daughters more excellent than fair, 
A son not great but good, 

Servants with whom I’ve learned to bear, 
Whatever be their mood. 

In peace with these, in love with those, 

I calmly live, and have no foes. 


A house for comfort not too small, 
Nor large enough for pride ; 
A garden and a garden wall, 
A little lake beside. 
In these I find so sweet a home, 
That not a wish I have to roam. 


A little land to graze my cow, 
Whose milk supplies my table, 

A warm sty for my good old sow, 
And for my nags a stable ; 

All have their space for food or play, 

And all are glad, both I and they. 


I feed the poor man in his cot, 
The beggar at my gate, 
And, thankful for my quiet lot, 
I envy not the great,— 
But rather praise my God on high, 
Happy to live, prepared to die. 


Mr. Smith has indulged his taste in 
writing many sonnets which he has 
given us, and of which we transcribe 
one, partly because it is one of the 
best, and partly because it honours 
one whom we have ever delighted to 
honour. But after all the sonnet is 
not much adapted to our stiff and in- 
flexible language. It was an useful 
chain to repress the abundant luxu- 
riousness of the Italian language, but 
it confines ours too closely. A few 
great men, such as Milton and Words- 
worth, have succeeded in it; but the 
chief praise of the rest is to have over- 
come the difficulty with tolerable suc- 
cess, There is one remark we have 
on it, that if a thought is to be ex- 
pressed or subject described in fourteen 
lines, we can see no reason why these 
lines should be in rhyme, of the most 
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difficult construction, Why not in 
blank verse? It would be equally har- 
monious, and would not require such 
unnatural inversion of language or 
introduction of merely supplemental 
words. Can anything be more har- 
monious or varied with finer pauses 
than theinscriptionsofAkenside? They 
are sonnets in blank verse, and have 
a finer and richer flow than rhyme 
could give. But this is a digression 
that a poet ill can bear, who is think- 
ing all the while of Ais sonnet we pro- 
mised to quote. En voila! 


ON SEEING THE BUST OF BENTLEY. 
I who have drawn from tomes of ancient lore 
Knowledge and equal joy, here musing pause 
Before thine image, Bentley! My applause, 
Though vain, shall add to myriad tongues one 
more, 
Hailing thee Prince of Critics! How the ore 
Of richest price, long dimmed by cankering 
flaws, : 
Reglittered at thy touch! How sleeping laws 
Sprang, when thou badst, to puissance as of 
yore, (strung, 
The Grecian lyre, whose chords were all un- 
Thou didst retune, till most melodious verse 
Fell on the ear, as sweetly as twere sung 
By its own maker. Good men, too, rehearse 
How, fearless of the mad free-thinker’s curse, 
Over insulted faith thy shield was flung.* 


Among the other poems to which 
we give a preference are the Address 
to W. E. Lawrence, Esq. at p. 17, 
and parts of Abberton Hall. Of the 
Scotch poems we are not fit judges. 
As to the Greek translations, we think 
such language as that of Sappho and 





* In spite of what we have said, we once 
attempted a sonnet, and were rash enough 
to publish it, and we give it here only as 
a foil to the superior excellence of Mr. 
Smith’s, which is very candid in a Re- 
viewer. 

LINES WRITTEN AT WELWYN, IN YOUNG’S 
GARDEN. 
Mourn not a leaf that strews the linden shade 
Of Welwyn’s faded bower ; and if the year 
Has touched its sunny foliage with the sere 
And yellow look of autumn, it has made 
A fitlier residence for her the maid, _ 
Divine Urania! So let nought appear 
Of the world’s transitory glories near 
This consecrated roof; nor thou upbraid 
With thoughtless speech Time’s ministers with 
wrong 
Done to the Muses’ dwelling. Not a thing 
But blooms immortal here. To all belong 
Perennial verdure, and an endless spring, 
Fetched from the poet’s pure celestial song, 
Tn amavanthine beauty glittering. 
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Simonides not transferable into any 
modern tongue, so much of the beauty 
being dependant on the exquisite deli- 
cacy and sweetness of the original 
words; and for this reason, though 
executed with ability, the translations 
from the Anthologia by Messrs. Bland 
and his friends have nevergivenusmuch 
delight. The originals are among the 
things inimitable, and are like those 
precious stones which are said to lose 
their lustre as soon as they are torn 
from their parent bed. From this par- 
ticular point, in turning to the general 
execution of the whole of the present 
poems, we should find much to praise, 
and something also to censure. A poet 
ought to be able to say, ‘‘ Show me 
one word that I have introduced into 
my verses for the sake of metre or of 
rhyme, and which was not in sense 
required, and I will grant you that it 
is so far bad poetry.” It is of no use 
turning round on us and saying that 
Shakspere and Milton and Dryden and 
Pope have admitted such things ; for 
to this we answer, that wherever they 
have, there is a fault and imperfection. 
All these great poets, and greater we 
never knew, have at times written 
badly, in thought inconsequent, in 
language incorrect ; but their beauties, 
theirsuperior excellence, have more than 
compensated for occasional errors. But 
he who does not possess their genius 
should at least endeavour to avoid their 
faults. Thatthese observations would 
apply to the present volume we are 
not prepared to say, as it would re- 
quire more time than we can command 
to go through it with the necessary 
attention. But, on a cursory inspec- 
tion, what but the necessity of arhyme 
could make the poet say, 

“‘Thou wilt not thy one talent bury, 

As they their ten, but makest it fruitful very.” 

p. 10. 

Is that the common construction he 
uses? If not, why here? 

Again, in the same poem, “ digging 
his garden narrow,” which, at the 
expense of the idiom of the language. 
makes a very good rhyme to “ barrow.’ 

Further on, p. 16, 


“ As if reflected back from clouds of amber.” 


Why amber more than anything else; 
but because it rhymed to chamber ? 
Again, p. 29, 
Which purifies his earthly slime,’? 

















Now “slime” is not the word con- 
veying the exact sense that the poet 
wanted ; it is, besides, a bad and dis- 
agreeable word. Would he have said 
his earthly mud? But he was forced 
to use slime, as it made the necessary 
rhyme. 

P. 37, in an Address to a Lake, 

“‘ The more I gaze I love thee more, 

Thou sweetest page of Nature’s tome.”? 

Who ever heard talk of ‘ Nature’s 
tome?”” We sometimes read in a phi- 
losophical treatise ‘‘ of the whole vo- 
lume of Nature being opened, and so 
on, before the eyes of the sage ;” but 
this in poetry would be a flat and dis- 
pleasing metaphor. But when this 
miserable synonime “‘ tome” is brought 
from the French language to enable us 
to make a rhyme in ours, it is little 
less than shocking to our ears. Mr. 
Smith, we dare say, never tells his 
Rural Dean that his library is filled 
with tomes; and how easy to have 
found other words to fill its place, 
as, 

“The more I gaze I love thee more, 

O’er thee my eyes unsated roam,”’ &c. 

At p. 125 we also object to the 
word ‘ will-enwreathing,” as being 
obscure. P. 149, ‘* Rolled the sixth 

ear,” for ‘‘ passed away, gone.”” This 
is not good English surely. One might 
say, ‘‘ six years had rolled away,”’ but 
inelegantly. Fairfax has, ‘ Six years 
were runne.”” At p. 158, 
“* And ridthe Christians from the yoke indign.”” 
This may be good English for what 
we know, but it is not good poetry, 
nor would it have been here but for 
the words “‘ design ” and “ Palestine,” 
which required a rhyme. At p. 192 
** fountain-sluice”’ is a bad compound 
of two different things ; the latter word 
only introduced for the sake of juice, 
Would it not have been better thus : 
** While in each fountain pure, and crystal 
spring, (fling ?”? 
His miscreant hand doth baneful poisons 

But enough of this, which is a task 
neither agreeable to ourselves, nor in- 
teresting to the reader, nor probably 
very satisfactory to the author. And 
here we must conclude, only further 
observing that when Mr. Smith (p. 
“135) translated the lines from Buon- 
delmente, he surely could not be aware 
that they had been previously trans- 
lated by Horace Walpole,—see his 
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Works, vol. iv. p. 154,—and mest ele- 
gantly by Mr. S. Rogers,—see his 
Poems, p. 165. Gray’s imitation in 
Latin verse is so prettily and poetically 
expressed that we cannot help giving 
it, thus leaving off with something 
better than our own lucubrations. 


* Lusit amicitia interdum velatus amictu, 
Et bene composita veste fefellit amor. 
Mox ire assumpsit cultus, faciemque mi- 
nantem 
Inque odium versus, versus et in Lacrymas, 
Ludentem fuge, nec lacrymanti aut crede fu- 
renti, 
Idem est dissimili semper in ore Deus.”’ 








The Chronicles of the White Rose of 
York, 2nd Edition. 


IN the words of the second part of 
the title page, this volume consists of 
‘*a series of historical fragments, pro- 
clamations, letters, and other contem- 
porary documents, relating to the 
reign of Edward the Fourth.” Two 
things about the book are remarkable 
—so remarkable as to induce us to 
notice it, although it is stated to be a 
second edition, the first impression 
having been published in 1842. 

One of the “‘ remarkables”’ to which 
we have alluded occurs in the dedica- 
tion. ‘‘ This volume, recording the 
deeds of.... King Edward the Fourth, 
is inscribed ” towhom? Will our 
readers guess? They would be sorely 
put to it to guess rightly ?—‘‘ To His 
Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince 
of Wales! by His Royal Highness’ obe- 
dient and obliged servant, the pub- 
lisher!”? What, Mr. Publisher! 
Could you not find any way of testi- 
fying your obligations to the hopeful 
heir of England (whatever those obli- 
gations may be) save by holding up 
to his youthful example the trea- 
cheries, cruelties, and profligacies of 
one whom you describe as his royal 
highness’s ‘‘ illustrious ancestor,”’ but 
whom the more impartial pen of his- 
torical truth pronounces to have been 
one of the most worthless of our mo- 
narchs? The vices of a Sardanapalus 
are those towards which, by the pre- 
sent state of our political constitution, 
our monarchs are peculiarly liable to 
be enticed, and it is the duty of every 
man who wishes well to the peace of 
our country to teach our youthful 
prince, that such vices lead inevitably 
to worthlessness and contempt, and 
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that amongst his “ancestors” the 
three whose example he ought espe- 
cially to shun are the “ illustrious” 
Edward 1V. and two others in whom 
those vices predominated. Better have 
given the young prince a new edition 
of Tom Thumb. 

And now to the other ‘‘ remarkable.” 
This book for the Prince of Wales is 
made up thus:—thirty pages consist 
of a verbatim reprint of Hearne’s 
Fragment; sixty-six pages of a verba- 
tim reprint of the text of the His- 
tory of the Arrival of Edward IV. first 
published by the Camden Society in 
1838 ; and forty-four pages of a simi- 
Jar reprint of Warkworth’s Chronicle, 
first published by the same Society in 
1839. Besides this wholesale plunder, 
the volume contains, The Manner and 
Guiding of the Earl of Warwick, 
printed by Sir Henry Ellis in his 
Original Letters; the account of 
the Siege of Bamborough Castle, here 
professedly taken from a MS. in the 
College of Arms, but, without doubt, 
really derived from the appendix to 
Warkworth’s Chronicle; various pro- 
clamations and other papers from the 
same appendix ; the Narrative of Lord 
Grauthese’s visit to Edward IV. com- 
municated by Sir Frederick Madden 
to the 26th volume of the Archzo- 
logia; and other recently published 
documents and papers of various kinds. 
These papers fill up two-thirds of the 
volume; 28 pages of what is termed 
‘a copious index,” and a quasi histo- 
rical narrative, a compilation by the 
editor from printed books, without 
a single endeavour to add a new au- 
thority or to verify an old one, com- 
pletes the work. 

Not finding in the book itself any 
acknowledgement by the editor of per- 
mission to reprint the Arrival of Ed- 
ward LV. and Warkworth’s Chronicle, 
we applied to the gentlemen by whom 
those works were edited, to know if 
any such permission had been given by 
them. The answers of both of them 
are to the same effect:—That they 
have never been applied to either by 
the present editor, or by the publisher. 
We then wrote to the secretary of the 
Camden Society, to know whether any 
permission had been given by the go- 
verning body of that institution. His 
answer is,—Not any, either given or 


applied for. In all probability the 
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case is precisely the same with the 
other gentlemen whose papers have 
been reprinted, but we have not had 
an opportuuity of asking them. Now, 
leaving out of consideration all legal 
questions respecting the right of any 
man to appropriate to himself the la- 
bours of others, we beg in the name 
of literature and of literary men 
strenuously to protest against a course 
so entirely disreputable, even if it be 
possible that it is legal. 

The case of the two gentlemen, and 
of the Society, to which we have al- 
luded is simply this:—By the exer- 
cise of a particular description of 
knowledge, which the present editor 
probably does not possess, these 
gentlemen brought to light two im- 
portant historical works, written in 
characters which, if we mistake not, 
the present editor cannot read. The 
gentlemen alluded to transcribed them, 
which the present editor probably could 
not do, and, without fee or reward, 
bestowed pains and study in setting 
them forth in such a way, and with 
such notes and other illustrations, as 
might be most advantageous to the 
historical student. A Society, which 
has the same object in view as the in- 
dividual editors, expended its funds in 
publishing these works with the ap- 
pended notes and illustrations. These 
publications, and the continual pub- 
lication of works such as these, con- 
stitute that proof of the usefulness 
of the Society, without giving which 
it would not long exist, or deserve 
to exist; and the reputation which 
it acquires through such publications 
conduces to fill its ranks, and enables 
it to go on in a course of honourable 
usefulness. But the present editor 
sees nothing ofall this. In the know- 
ledge of the previous editors, in the 
credit of the Society, he beholds 
nothing but a means of putting money 
in his purse. He shuts his eyes 
to the right which all men have to 
the credit and emolument (if there 
be any) resulting from their labours, 
and to the duty of literary men to 
support a Society which exists only 
for the benefit of literature—of such 
feelings he exhibits no sign. The 


more useful the books, the higher their 
price in the market, the more respect- 
able the standing of the Society, the 
better for him; he just omits and 
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alters enough to gipsify these children 
of other men, and then forth they 
come in a work dedicated by the pub- 
lisher to the Prince of Wales! Heaven 
send his Royal Highness better teach- 
ers of the doctrine of meum et tuum! 

We rejoice to be able to add that we 
are ignorant of the name of the editor 
whose doings we reprobate. Of course, 
no man would put even initials to such 
a book, and we have no desire to un- 
earth the culprit in his concealment, 
It is the fact, rather than the man, 
that we would condemn. 


A Guide to the Architectural Antiqui- 
ties in the Neighbourhood of Oxford. 
Pt. II. Deanery of Woodstock. 
Part III, Deanery of Cuddesden, 
Ride 1. 

THESE productions constitute a 
further portion of the design of the 
Oxford Architectural Society of illus- 
trating by brief notices the churches 
within twelve miles of the University. 

The work when completed will form 
a most useful and pleasing companion 
to the inquirer, rather increasing his 
desire to investigate the subjects no- 
ticed than superseding the necessity 
of a personal visit. 

The wood-cuts, though upon a small 
scale, are executed with great fidelity 
and good feeling; many of them will 
afford valuable hints to architects 
engaged in building new churches, or 
in restoring ancient ones. 

The Deanery of Cuddesden is so rich 
in architectural subjects that it has 
been necessarily divided into several 
portions, termed by the author Rides, 
for convenience of publication; the 
portion before us is the first of these 
divisions, 

There are several pleasing examples 
of the smaller village churches in this 
deanery; these humble temples, built 
for the poor of Christ’s church, are no 
less characteristic of the spirit of piety 
which animated the founders of 
churches in the ages of faith, than the 
splendid cathedral or abbey; there is 
a sweet harmony of proportion and a 
delicacy of finish in all their orna- 
mental parts, which shew that the 
best work which couid be produced 
was ever bestowed upon the House of 
God, whether its humble bell called 
together a few villagers, or the note of 
praise rose to the lofty roof from 
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the full choir. The church of Elsfield 
is a pleasing example of the class, 
though, like so many of these early 
examples, it has lost its original bell- 
turret, a feature which, when it does 
remain, always adds so much import- 
ance to the smaller edifices, and which, 
by its absence, gives to the unpractised 
eye a barn-like appearance to the edi- 
fice. The simple timber roof of the 
church is well worthy of imitation. 

The church of Kidlington, in Wood- 
stock Deanery, possesses a simple and 
well-proportioned spire, of decorated 
character, rising immediately from a 
square tower, a pattern worthy of the 
notice of modern architects, who are 
too fond of encumbering the base of 
their spires with windows or pinnacles. 
Handborough spire, at p. 144, is of the 
same character, and evidently by the 
same architect. The poppy head at p. 
99, is very fine, and worthy of imita- 
tion; although so late as 1500, it ex- 
hibits foliage approaching to the de- 
corated character. We were much 
pleased with the inscription on an 
almshouse in Kidlington parish ;, it is 
worthy of attention from the church- 
manlike feeling in which it is com- 
posed : 

‘*To Gop AND THE Poor oF Kip- 
LINGTON, AND TO THE PIOUS MEMURY 
OF THE VIRTUOUS Lapy ANN MartTIN, 
AND HER DECEASED CHILDREN, SIR 
Wittiam Martin, Knicut, LATE 
ONE OF HER MasJeEsty’s JUSTICES OF 
THE CourT oF CoMMON PLEAS, DEDI- 
CATES THIS FOUNDATION, ANNO Do- 
MINI 1671.” 

The arch in Tuckley chancel, with 
its more recent tomb, at p. 73, we 
have no doubt was designed for the 
Paschal sepulchre. The small trian- 
gular window given at p. 127 might 
be rendered eminently useful in many 
new designs for churches in populous 
parishes ; a window of this description 
used with judgment might avoid many 
of the sacrifices which an architect is 
sometimes obliged to make to con- 
venience. 

The nave of Stanton Harcourt has a 
good plain parapet of the fourteenth 
century, a feature rare in modern dee 
signs, where it is either panneled or 
cut up into battlements, or injured by 
the addition of useless pinnacles, The 
rood-screen of this church closely 
resembles that at Northfleet, Kent, 
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a fine remain, but most shamefully 
mutilated within the last three years 
by the removal of the holy doors. 

In the view of the church of Stanton 
St. John, at page 225, appears one of 
those windows of the decorated period, 
which are remarkable for having tra- 
er in straight lines, forming lozenges 
and triangles; of this sort were the 
windows in what was called the 
Bishop’s chapel at the priory church 
of St. Mary, Southwark, but in that 
structure the arches of the windows 
were triangular, as well as the tracery. 

The church of Woodperry, long de- 
stroyed, and its site formerly known 
only by tradition, furnishes two plates 
of paving tiles, from originals which 
have been preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum, as well as a representation 
of three stone coffins, which modern 
research has brought to light. 

The plans of the churches noticed are 
in most instances given, and form one 
of the most useful features of the work ; 
their value is great, as they afford at a 
glance a more correct idea of the struc- 
tures than a more lengthened descrip- 
tion could convey. 

We apprehend the date of 1420 given 
to the effigy in Waterperry church is 
an error for 1320, with which period 
not only does the armour of the knight, 
but the form of the canopy, more per- 
fectly agree than the assigned period. 

The architectural antiquary is in- 
debted to the Oxford Society for the 
publication in a condensed form, and at 
a reasonable price, of so large a fund of 
valuable information on ancient struc- 
tures and ecclesiastical antiquity. 





Elevations, Sections, and Details of St. 
John Baptist Church, Shottesbroke. 

_ By William Butterfield, Esq. 

St. Bartholomew’s Chapel, near Oxford. 
By J. Cranstoun, Esq. Architect. 
St. Peter’s, Wilcote. By J.C. Buck- 

ler, Esq. Architect. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels in 
the Norman and Gothic Styles, by 
various Architects. Part I. Design 
for a small Church, in the Decorated 
Gothic Style. By Stephen Lewin, 
Architect. Fol. 

Font, Newenden Church, Kent. Fol, 
sheet. 

Pulpits, St. Giles and Coombe, Oxford. 
Ditto. 

Pulpit, Beaulieu, Hants, Ditto. 
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Screens, Dorchester and Stanton Har- 
court. Ditto. 

THE three first subjects at the head 
of this article are architectural draw- 
ings of several churches, which, in the 
judgment of the Oxford Architectural 
Society, presented good models for 
imitation, or furnished hints from 
which the present generation of church 
builders might derive instruction. The 
church of St. John, Shottesbroke, is 
perhaps one of the most appropriate 
which could have been selected ; being 
simple and chaste in its design and 
harmonious in its proportions, re- 
quiring no aid from a display of 
ornament. The only pinnacles were 
the twelve, now lost, which clus- 
tered at the base of the spire, a lesson 
to modern architects, who, though ge- 
nerally enjoined to avoid superfluous 
ornament, seldom produce a design 
without an excess of such appendages. 

We observe the descriptive portion 
of the letter-press appended to the 
plates of this church is extracted from 
the account originally published in our 
pages by our correspondent E.1.C. 
(Gent. Mag. Feb. 1840). The damage 
which the spire sustained from light- 
ning was then forcibly brought into 
notice, and we again recur, with pain- 
ful feelings, to the subject of this 
injury, which still exists unrepaired, 
and we hope the publication of the 
church by the Oxford Society will have 
the effect of obtaining some assistance 
to the church so much needed, or the 
next time we have to notice this 
elegant structure will, it is much to be 
feared, be to record its ruin. 

St, Bartholomew's Chapel is a well- 
known structure, near Oxford. It is 
a}nave only, without a chancel, and 
consists but of two bays of building ; 
it is however a well-proportioned 
edifice, with a high pitched roof and 
neat windows; it has no bell turret, 
the bell having been swung from a 
niche in the western gable, now wailed- 
up; it is round-headed, but the form 
was no doubt the effect of alteration. 

St. Peter’s Church, Wilcote, another 
small structure, but more important 
than Bartlemas Chapel, in respect of 
its having a regular chancel; it is 
shewninseveralarchitectural drawings, 
made by Mr. Charles Buckler, now 
well known as the joint author with 


his father, Mr. J. C, Buckler, of the 
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«‘Essay on Wayside Chapels.” It 
has, in common with the building 
last mentioned, lost its bell turret, but 
it contains some good features, and, 
though but 50 feet by 19} in the clear, 
possesses a well-defined nave and 
chancel, 

The object of the Society in pub- 
lishing these two small edifices is to 
shew the real expense at which a 
humble chapel of good architecture 
and materials, possessing an ecclesias- 
tical character, might be erected; and 
they have made out a good case, on 
the evidence of Mr. Henry Thompson, 
surveyor, from whose “ Detailed Quan- 
tities and Estimates,”’ it appears that 
a fac-simile of St. Bartholomew’s 
might be produced for 2281. 11s. 2d., 
exclusive of sittings ; and that a church 
on the same scale as Wilcote might be 
erected for 3641. 10s. ld. The latter 
structure would accommodate one 
hundred and fifty persons. 

It is remarkable that the chancel- 
screen of St. Bartholomew’s bears 
date 1651, and has the initials of 
Oliver Cromwell upon it! 

Mr. Lewin’s design partakes too 
much of the modern character. After 
looking at Shottesbroke, and such like 
spires, we are not prepared for a 
steeple of 130 feet, with a lantern in- 
terposed between the square tower 
and the spire; in very lofty spires of 
large dimensions, like the Coventry 
examples, such an arrangement may 
be necessary, for the sake of reducing 
the apparent length of the spire and 
breaking an elevation of great loftiness 
into parts. In a comparatively low 
spire the introduction of the lantern 
is as unauthorised as it is unnecessary ; 
and the gables and pinnacles of the 
lantern give a bulky appearance to the 
base of the spire. In Shottesbroke the 
pinnacles were merely accessory and 
of no importance in the main design; 
if they existed, they would add to its 
beauty, but their absence is not felt ; 
in the present and most other modern 
modern designs they are made to give 
a character to the composition which 
would suffer materially by their ab- 
sence. The raking frieze on the west 
front of the nave has a modern ap- 
pearance, and the west doorway is of 
too much importance for the size and 
character of the building. The screen 
work is nes elaborate in its ornaments, 
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and exceedingly showy, the entire de- 
sign conveying the idea of more being 
attempted than can be well executed. 
Contrast the spire with Shottesbroke, 
and the screen-work with Stanton Har- 
court, both published by the Society, 
and the simplicity of the ancient models 
will appear to the greatest advantage 
by the side of modern showiness. We 
do not like the term ‘‘ Lobby ” applied 
to a portion of a church, and the 
sacristy should have been at the north 
side of the chancel, instead of the 
nave. The estimated cost is stated to 
be 9,000. We hope to see Mr. Lewin 
produce his next design in a more 
chastened taste; we do not object 
to his estimate, and we should not 
quarrel with the amount if the pan- 
neling and screen-work were much 
subdued, and a plain and solid spire 
were to be seen rising from a square 
tower without the aid of a lantern. 

The font of Newenden church, Kent , 
is a large square Norman design rest- 
ing on a central pillar and four subsi- 
diary ones of a circular form; the 
sculptures are remarkable for the in- 
troduction of gnostic emblems in the 
sculpture, as at Darenth, carved pro- 
bably from tradition by the whim of 
the sculptor, when their meaning was 
probably forgotten. 

The three pulpits and the screens 
are on a small scale, but very neatly 
engraved as models; let architects 
imitate their neatness and solidity, and 
they will better succeed in reproducing 
ancient designs than in producing 
florid ornament at a cheap rate. 





A Grammar of the Icelandic, or Old 
Norse Tongue. Translated from the 
Swedish of Erasmus Rask, by George 
Webbe Dasent, M.A. 8vo. 

Every admirer of our nervous Saxon 
tongue—every one who would see our 
public writers and publicspeakers draw 
their language from the “ pure well of 
English undefiled,”’ must feel grateful 
to that small, but trusty, band of scho- 
lars who are now busied, each after 
his own way, in developing the struc- 
ture, richness, and energy of that lan- 
guage, either by the publication of the 
literary remains of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, and the yet more nume- 
rous relics of the Middle-English pe- 
riod ; or, as in the case before us, illus- 
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trating its construction from the gram- 
matical forms of kindred tongues. 

It is unnecessary, at the present day, 
to point out to the well-informed 
reader, how little soever his attention 
may have been directed to philological 
inquiries, the importance of a know- 
ledge of Icelandic, to all who would 
really become thoroughly acquainted 
with their native tongue. Such know- 
ledge is, in short, indispensable ; and 
Mr. Dasent has consequently con- 
ferred no trifling obligation upon all 
students of English, by the publication 
of this version of the learned Rask’s 
Icelandic Grammar—a translation un- 
dertaken in the first instance to fur- 
ther the translator’s own studies in 
the old Norse, but now re-written, and 
‘* offered to the English reader in the 
hope that it may excite attention to- 
wards a language and literature of 
vast importance to the English student, 
but hitherto little understood or valued 
in England.” 

In this hope we heartily concur, and 
in the justice of the following remarks 
from the translator’s preface, in which 
he claims that as much attention shall 
be paid to the study of our native lan- 
guage as is now bestowed upon ac- 
quiring a critical knowledge of Greek 
or Latin: 


“‘In good truth, it seems hopeless to 
expect that Englishmen should ever get to 
understand their native tongue till they are 
taught it, and by teaching I mean, till 
they study its structure and literature, just 
as they study the structure and literature 
of any other language of which they are 
whollyignorant. Hitherto,on thecontrary, 
it seems to have been assumed as granted, 
that we take in our mother’s tongue along 
with their milk; our instruction in English 
rarely reaches beyond the nursery, or, if 
continued, is conveyed to us under the 
dreary auspices of Lindley Murray. 

‘*To me it seems plain that such learn- 
ing by suction is very unfitting ; it is not 
too much to demand that the people of 
England be taught English; that at any 
rate there should be found in all public 
schools and universities men sufficiently 
acquainted with their native tongue, from 
its rise till the present day, to instruct our 
youth in the speech and literature of their 
country. To some this may seem an easy 
task; if it be so easy, I would it were 
done ; but perhaps it is harder than many 
think; in my opinion, a man who could 
teach English with comfort to himself and 
profit to his hearers—a man, in short, who 
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will earnestly do his day’s work, and not 
meke a job of it—should have a thorough 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman, of our old, middle, and new 
English, besides a considerable proficiency 
in the old Norseand early German — 
There are men in England capable of doing 
this, but, as yet, they are few and far be- 
tween.’’ 


There is so much truth in these re- 
marks, so much propriety in the views 
advocated by Mr. Dasent, that we cane 
not believe the day to be very far dis- 
tant which shall see this glaring defect 
in our system of public education fully 
supplied. What has been accom- 
plished at Eton—what it has been pro- 
posed to accomplish at Oxford—for 
the modern languages of the Con- 
tinent, cannot long be refused to the 
language and literature of our father- 
land. Time brings roses. Mr. Dasent 
has sown good seed—may he live to 
pluck the flowerets. 





Old Windsor Sermons. By the Rev. 
W. G. Cookesley, M.A. 


THESE sermons seem formed upon 
the judicious principle of being intelli- 
gible to the capacities of all who will 
attentively listen to them, and yet of 
possessing such qualities in the conduct 
of the reasoning, and the structure of 
the language, as will satisfy and 
please the intelligent and educated. 
It is not very easy in such volumes 
as these to make a selection, when the 
merit is so equal. But we may men- 
tion the 3rd sermon, on “‘ The Sin 
against the Holy Ghost,” as one we 
read with much satisfaction; and may 
say the same of the 13th, ‘On the 
Descent of Christ into Hell.” We 
ought to give an extract: let us take 
one from the first Discourse, on a sub- 
ject precluding novelty of remark, but 
admitting explanation and commen- 
tary, at once to satisfy the understand- 
ing, affect the feelings, and act on the 
will. The Preacher’s subject is—‘*The 
Children of God.” At p. 12, he 
says, 

‘¢ What is the man of the world? He 
is a troubled sea never at rest; building 
up hopes which the accident of an hour 
may overthrow ; plunging into the turmoil 
and scramble after wealth and honours or 
distinction ; turning too stedfast an eye 
towards his own advantage and aggran- 
disement, that he 7 selfish, hard- 
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hearted, and vile ; intriguing, envying, sup- 
planting others ; contriving and planning 
even to the days of old age, so that death 
comes upon him in the midst of his schemes 
for increasing his riches, extending his 
power, or enlarging his honours ; and his 
dreams of ambition are no nearer to reali- 
zation at the end than they were at the be- 
ginning of his career. He has been the 
prey of sleepless anxiety, and perpetual 
care, about a prize which after all has 
escaped from his grasp ; but in the mean- 
time his affections have been totally settled 
on things below: he began with neglecting 
—he soon came to forget: he ended in 
despising and deriding religion. And so 
that voice that should always speak peace 
to the soul, is heard only by some in the 
last hour as a voice of rebuke and dismay, 
and menace and despair ; reproaching him 
for his folly and sin; reminding him how 
often he had resisted the suggestions of a 
better spirit—how often he had sinned 
against knowledge—how strange and mad 
had been his infatuation in sacrificing body 
and soul in the painful pursuit of a transi- 
tory and unreal good: whilst he had for- 
feited and renounced an immortal blessing, 
which, so far from occasioning pain in the 
pursuit, promises nothing but happiness to 
him who strives to obtain it. Think not 
that I am drawing an imaginary picture; I 
tell you I am giving you the history of 
every one who is merely a man of the 
world. Summon from their tombs the 
most famous captains, the most renowned 
heroes, the men whose voice has shaken 
nations, the great ones of the world—they 
will all proclaim with one voice, that a life 
unsanctified by religion, unguided by its 
precepts, and unblest by its consolation, is 
a life in its course without satisfaction and 
contentment, and in its end full of con- 
fusion and dismay,” &c. 


Poems by Miss Anna 
Savage. 

WE are so pleased with this little 
volume of poetry that, had we room, 
our extracts would be of much greater 
extent than they are. Who the fair 
authoress is we do not know. We 
picture her to our mind’s eye as a kind 
of sylphid in a white muslin frock and 
satin slippers, sitting under acacia 
trees, and listening to murmuring 
brooks and fountains, like the nymphs 
in the Pastor Fido, whileshe is inscrib- 
ing on ivory tablets the delightful in- 
spirations of the muse. However this 


Angel Visits. 


may be, or whether, when winter 
drives poetesses and all such pretty 
creatures from the fields and woods, 
Miss Savage may condescend to make 
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her habitation among the dwellings 
of men, “‘in populous city pent,” this 
is certain, that she has a great share of 
poetical genius, very correct taste, and 
avery pleasing manner of composition; 
fer versification shews an excellent 
ear, and her language is such as be- 
longs only to those who have looked 
to the best models for study and imi- 
tation. She has in this volume shown 
her command over many kinds of 
metre, and in two very clever and 
amusing little poems (p. 40—46) she 
has passed from “‘ grave to gay”’ with 
admirable success, and has proved she 
has as intimate a knowledge of the in- 
side of a gentlemau’s heart as if she had 
one in her own possession. We have 
been obliged to make our scanty ex- 
tracts from those poems which are the 
shortest in the volume, and not from 
those the merit of which would have 
claimed priority in selection ; but we 
can recommend what we cannot tran- 
scribe, and advise our readers to turn 
to p. 81, for the poem called ‘‘ Love 
and Reason, and at p. 160 for ‘* Kuan- 
foo-yuen, an elegy on the death of a 
wife, from the Chinese ;” the former 
for its elegance and well expressed 
thoughts and imagery; the second for 
the most pleasing specimen of the 
elegy; and really, if gentlemen at Pe- 
kin and Nankin can lament over their 
domestic bereavements in strains ‘‘ so 
musical and melancholy ” as these, we 
shall for the future look with more 
reverence on what Charles Lamb called 
the true nation of the Celtes (sell-teas). 
We now proceed to our extracts : 


LAGO DI COMO. 


Is there a spot to bid the heart forsake 

The memories of the past, and there to make 

The spirit bask in beauty, till she bless 

So sweet a lethe of forgetfulness, 

*Tis Como’s sunlit wave! whose ripples dance 

As if rejoicing in their radiance. 

It is bright summer, at the close of day, 

Ere from the lake one beam has passed away, 

While mount, and grass, and dell, and trellis 
fair, 

Gleam in the glory of the sunny air, 

Each feathery tree seems dipt in golden light, 

The marble vase shines yet more purely white, 

And lofty towers, that point to yon bright sky, 

Flash forth beneath their azure canopy. 

While the still air, as if each breath was spent, 

Makes the soft siience yet more eloquent. 

Oh! scenes remembered! fairest still ye seem, 

Like the regretted vision of a dream, 

Ye cross my memory! my heart forsakes 

The weary world’s dull paths; again it takes 
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Its flight o’er years long gone, and on thy 
shore, 

Fair peerless Como, rests awhile ; once more 

I hear the murmur of the lake’s calm flood 

Beneath the walls of dear Bellagio. 


THE EMERALD RING. 

In times of old I might have deemed 

This little gem had changed its hue, 
To whisper of thy coming death, 

Or that thou art no longer true. 
But I will heed it not; the bond 

That years of friendship long have twined, 
Oh! tell me, could it change like this, 

Nor leave one lingering trace behind? 
The truest feeling I have proved, 

Alone that smiled unchanged thro’ years, 
That stood the warmth of fortune’s smiles, 

And bore the test of grief and tears. 


No, no; I still believe that thou, 
More faithful than thy emerald’s ray, 
Will gladden still my lonely path ; 
Away, false prophecy, away ! 


THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 


Oh! let no sculptured marble tell 
That here the weary rests below, 
But let the flowers she loved so well 
Around that spot of verdure grow. 
And teach around her grassy home 
The clematis’ white spray to twine ; 
She loved it for the sake of me, 
And thou wilt place it there for mine. 
Let spring bring forth her violets there, 
They were the flowers she loved the best; 
In summer let the roses fair 
Blossom upon her place of rest. 
Let no word of our deep regret 
By cold indifferent eyes be read, 
We need it not—can we forget 
The loved—the lost—* the early dead?” 
THE FAWN. 
I paused awhile beneath the leafy glade 
Of the old forest monarchs, ’twas a shade, 
The wild trees with their branches thickly 
wove, 
That almost hid the azure vault above. 
The golden sunbeams quivering danced be- 
4 tween 
The waving foliage of the murmuring screen, 
Lighting with checquered ray the woodland 
glen, 
Then leaving all as dark as night again, 
As if each lovely thing beneath the sun 
Must have its shadow e’er the day be gone. 
Ilingered where the hawthorn’s branches flung 
Their blossoms o’er the brook, that gaily sung 
And danced to its own music ; all was fair, 
As if sweet peace had made her dwelling there. 
A favoured haunt for gentle spirits’ home, 
Where neither sin or sorrow e’er might come, 
To mar its beauty—if earth owns a spot, 
However fair, where sin and grief are not. 
A child’s sweet voice, in sadness wandered by 
And broke upon the forest’s melody. 
Why were those tones less glad? How could 
they share 
Earth’s destined trials? Envy, strife, and care, 
With the heart’s struggles, and its bitter tears, 
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Were a strange language to their guileless ears. 
My merry laughiug playmates had from birth 
Kuown but the sunshine of home’s happiest 
hearth, 
And life to them had been one summer day ; 
Tho’ childhood hath its sorrows, and the way 
Hath paths of trials,—paths alas! whereon 
The orphan’d rarely feel affection’s son. 


Gently I moved the branches ; bending there, 

Above a dying fawn, with tender care 

Two children sought to lure it, but in vain, 

To rise and gambol in their sports again. 

The weeping girl had sought its bed to deck 

With dainty moss, and round her snowy neck 

Had twined fresh flowers, that her hand had 
wreathed, 

Gathered from field and forest, but it breathed 

Its little life away. The boy stood by, 

And on the quivering limbs gazed mournfully, 

** Look up,”’ he said, ** sweet Fairy, for I bring 

The dainty grass you love, and from the spring 

The freshest water,—long you’ve weary lain, 

Come, idle Fairy, let us play again.” 


Thus spoke the boy, as tenderly he gazed 
Upon the closing eye, or softly raised 
The drooping head; at every gasping moan 
He checked his sobs, in fond endearing tone 
He called it tender names. The gentle thing 
Raised its soft eyes to theirs, still glittering 
With stifled tears, then turned its head aside 
To lick the tiny hands it loved—and died. 
Yet did they not their anxious care forsake, 
And watching for the pretty fawn to wake 
They smoothed its snowy neck, nor would they 
£0, [low, 
From their lost playmate, whispering soft and 
As if a sound could break that slumber. Then 
I told them Fairy would not wake again, 
That he was dead. They stopped each whis- 
pered breath, 
And anxiously they questioned—what is death ? 
Silent they listened, while I spoke of one 
Whose hand had made us, by whose will alone 
We still lived on—that God whose mercy made 
A better world, where fair things would not 
fade, 
And where he reigned in glory; there should we, 
Who loved him here, that world of glory see. 
That all must die, and some as young and gay 
As the blithe playmate they did weep to day, 
As they once led that young and gentle thing 
Thro’ greenest pastures to the purest spring, 
Sheltered its tenderjJimbs from winter’s storms, 
So would their father gaurd them in his arms, 
And guide them to his fold if they should 
stray, 
And lead them in a pure and perfect way, 
To springs that never fail, and there above 
Receive them to his home of heavenly love. 
A fair, a changeless world, where death is not, 
Where peace is perfected, and tears forgot 
Dim not its joy. The fair boy raised his head, 
And shaking back his sunny curls, he said, 
While looking in my face. with puzzled air, 
** But tell me, will my pretty fawn be there ? 
Without his merry gambols it would be 
A lonely place for little Blanche and me.” 
«x * * * * * 
Oh! it is thus that we of older growth 
Cling groyelling unto earth, and ever loath 
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To look above it, or e’en heaven to share, 

Because our idols are not shrined there. 

Have we not all some fair und fragile thing 

We love beyond our God? poor—perishing. 

We make our heaven where our idol is, 

And the bright world beyond a wilderness, 

Scorning the flowers scattered on our way, 

And making worship of a thing of clay. 

Scarcely can death the shadowy dream dispel, 

We deem that earth holds net its parallel, 

As fancy framed it. When Time’s icy hand 

Hath — its own, we weep that glittering 
san 

Formed the false basis of the shattered shrine 

At which we bent and worshipped as divine, 

In proud idolatry—a voice of mild 

But deep reproof recalls the erring child, 

And as the broken prayer is raised above, 

He owns the hand that smote him fell in love. 


We advise Miss Savage to persevere 
in cultivating that rare and charming 
faculty which has been bestowed on 
her, with that confidence and delight 
with which poetry blesses its posses- 
sors, and to consider the present praise 
she receives as the due token of her 
future fame. 


And should she ever chance to meet 
Her humble servant, her reviewer, 

Perhaps she ’Il condescend to greet, 
At least to call the culprit to her. 

*¢ You ask for some reward no doubt, 
Tis but a trifle you have fixt on ; 

A pretty toy—come, come, don’t pout, 
Wait—and we’ll settle all at Flixton.” 





History of the Oregon Territory and 
British Free Trade. By John Dunn, 
8vo. 

THE Oregon territory is a subject 
of curiosity for two reasons. The one, 
from its forming at present a point of 
dispute between ourselves and the 
Americans as to the right of possession. 
Secondly, because it is said to be the 
only remaining portion of the globe 
where lies an unoccupied territory, 
suitable to receive the emigration from 
populous countries; and that, sup- 
posing it to be filled, there is no re- 
maining spot that can be found to 
receive the overflowing tide of human 
increase. This work is written by a 
person well competent to give informa- 
tion on the subject, for Mr. Dunn was 
eight years a resident of the country, 
and belonged to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. On the American claims to the 
whole territory of Oregon as being Ame- 
rican, he observes, ‘‘ That up to 1814 
they never claimed more than the right 
of joint occupancy (with the English) ; 
that after the Florida treaty they took 
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a bolder tone, and claimed exclusive 
right; that in 1827 they never ven- 
tured to claim beyond the 49th degree, 
but now they claim up to the Russian 
frontier !”? In his eighteenth chapter, 
Mr. Dunn considers the relative claims 
of the two countries, as founded 1. On 
prior discovery, 2. On taking formal 
possession after discovery, 3. On set- 
tlement, and he shows (p. 276—304) 
that ‘‘ Great Britain stands on her pri- 
mitive rights of discovery, possession, 
and settlement, and that these rights 
she has maintained without one hint 
of concession up to the present hour. 
Since 1790 she has made no new claim, 
because her claims are as strong as 
justice could make them.” It appears 
that the pretensions of the Americans 
became the subject of diplomacy so 
early as 1807; but it was in 1818, 
when the Florida treaty with Spain 
was made, when that country gave up 
all her claims to territory north of the 
42nd degree of latitude; it is on this 
cession on the part of Spain that 
America partly rests her sole right to 
the territory of Oregon, and partly on 
the discovery of the Columbia by Gray. 
Mr. Dunn shows that these grounds 
are untenable, but he says the object 
of the Americans is to have dominion 
of the whole continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and to exclude 
all Europeans, especially the English, 
fromthem. This they do not disguise ; 
indeed, they are every day growing 
bolder and more exclusive in their tone. 
The 49th degree of latitude was the 
extremest northern limit that the Ame- 
ricans ever set formerly, even in 1827, 
to their claims, in their boldest as- 
sumption of right; but now they have 
transcended all their former preten- 
sions by many degrees, for they claim 
as far north as the 54th degree. The 
President, in his formal message to 
Congress, on the 5th December, 1842, 
says, ‘“‘ The United States have always 
contended that their rights appertained 
to the whole region of country lying 
in the Pacific, and embraced within 
42° and 54° 40” of north latitude.” 
** Commentary (says our author) on so 
false and monstrous an assertion as 
this is thoroughly useless. If con- 


cession be made on this claim, they 
will by and by claim as far as the pole. 
In a word, nothing will satisfy them 
short of the extinction of British power 
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and influence throughout the northern 
coast of America, and it only remains 
for the British Government and the 
British people to consider whether 
they will tolerate this.” This work 
contains, independent of the main 
subject, a very interesting account of 
different tribes of the native Indians, 
as also of the trappers, or beaver 
hunters; of the latter we will extract 
an anecdote, as displaying in a par 
ticular instance the spirit, and courage, 
and daring in difficulties, that animates 
the whole : 


‘* Many stories are told of the feats, of 
the strange adventures, and hair-breadth 
escapes, of the ‘‘ free mounted”’ trappers, 
but it may be worth while to mention one 
which Richardson, a Kentucky man, well 
known to the servants of the Company, as 
one of the most astute and dare-devil 
traders of the mountains, used to tell. It 
is his boast that he never carries pro- 
visions on his journey on the most dreary 
and distant journeys. His good horse, his 
trusty rifle, his pistols, and his knife, his 
steel flint, his traps, a coil of cord, and 
wallet, are his only accompaniments, and 
his only trust isin Providence. Furnished 
with these, I have heard him say he fears 
nothing, over river, or frozen lake, or 
mountain, or barren plain. Sometimes he 
attaches himself to a party, and sometimes 
forages and hunts alone. He was once out 
alone, hunting buffaloes, and at the close 
of day was retiring to his tent, when he 
heard a clattering of hoofs behind him, and, 
upon looking back, observed three Black- 
feet Indians, well mounted, in hot pursuit 
of him. He immediately threw off his 
cargo of meat to lighten his horse, and then 
urged onwards the animal to his: utmost 
speed, in hopes to outstrip his pursuers, 
but discovered that the enemy were gaining 
rapidly upon him, and would soon have 
him at their mercy. He then adopted an 
expedient as singularly ingenious as it was 
desperately bold. Drawing his long scalp- 
ing knife, he plunged it into his horse’s 
neck, and at once severed the spine. The 
animal dropped instantly dead, and the 
determined hunter, throwing himself behind 
the fallen carcass, prepared to meet his 
pursuers. In a moment one of the Indians 
came within range of the rifle, and was 
shot through the heart. The other two, 
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seeing the fate of their companion, halted 
for a moment, and then prepared to sur- 
round the enemy, but as the first man had 
sent his ball whistling by the ear of Richard- 
son, he himself dropped from his horse 
from a ball from one of Richardson’s long 
pistols. The third, seeing this rather a 
dangerous game to play, whipped his horse 
and was soon out of sight. Richardson 
had then only to gather the fruits of his 
victory. He caught the two Indians horses, 
mounted one, loaded the other with the 
discharged cargo of meat, and returned 
home with two spare rifles and a good 
stock of ammunition.” 


Of the half-breeds, i. e. those born 
of marriages between the lower of the 
Company’s servants and the native 
women, he says: 


‘They are a well-featured race, and the 
men are remarkably ingenious, athletic, 
and vigorous. In horsemanship they are 
singularly adroit; nor is this to be won- 
dered at, for, in fact, they have been trained 
from their extremest youth to the manage- 
ment of the horse, accompanying their 
parents generally in their trapping ex- 
cursions on the plains and hills on horse- 
back. One of these practised half-breeds 
would receive applause from Alexander of 
Macedon himself, or the best tutored 
equestrian at Astley’s. He would mount 
the boldest and most high-mettled Bu- 
cephalus of the plains, give him full play 
over level and rough, high and low, river 
and hill, until he brought him back as tame 
asamouse. The cleverest fellow of this 
school I ever saw was Joseph McLoughlin, 
a natural son of the present governor and 
a half-bred woman. He was a person of 
some little distinction from the accident of 
his birth, independently of his astonishing 
equestrian capabilities. In seeing his feats, 
when managing a wild stallion that gal- 
loped and plunged to desperation, clinging 
to the animal as if he were an inseparable 
part of him, playfully tossing his bare head 
over the upreared head of the horse, while 
his breech clung to his back with the 
tenacity of wax, and his heels seemed glued 
to his ribs, with his hands fastened in his 
mane, he completely explained to me the 
fabulous stories of the centaurs; for I at 
once saw that there was some ground for 
the old fictions of poets and painters, in 
drawing a compound animal—man and 
horse.” 





The Gambler's Wife. By the Author 
of ‘** The Old Dower House.” 3 vols.— 
Excellent as are works of fiction in the 
present day, the one before us deserves 


especial notice among those of its class, 
not only for the deep and thrilling interest 
of the tale, but still more for the admira- 
ble and skillful manner in which the course 
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of that dreadful and most destructive vice, 
gaming, is traced out through all its vari- 
ous turnings and windings, until it brings its 
unhappy subject to sure and certain ruin. 
Few sermons, and many excellent ones 
have been written against this unhappy 
vice, could convey a more instructive les- 
son, or a more striking moral. 





The Cross of Christ; or Meditations 
on the Death and Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour. _ Edited by Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, 
12mo.—This devotional manual consists 
of several sections, each comprising a por- 
tion of the Passion of our Lord. Each 
commences with a chronological narration 
in the words of Scripture taken from the 
four evangelists, and containing an ac- 
count of that division of the subject by 
which it is headed, with references at the 
side of the page to the chapter and verse 
of the gospel from which itisdrawn. This 
is followed by meditations from different 
authors, chiefly of older date, including 
Hooker, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, Bishop Hall, Barrow, Bishop 
Wilson, and Bishop Horsley. The selec- 
tions are made with great judgment, and 
are exactly of the length suitable for the 
occasion. The volume is printed in a 
style somewhat similar to the religious 
manuals of the seventeenth century, with 
a double black line enclosing each page, 
within which are placed the scripture re- 
ferences, and the names of the various 
authors from whose works the selections 
are made. Altogether, we think the pub- 
lic are indebted to the distinguished editor 
for a book very well adapted, from its port- 
able form and the admirable matter which 
it contains, for general use. 





Parochial Sermons preached in the 
parish church of Heversham, Westmore- 
land. By the Rev. Robert Wilson Evans, 
B.D., Vicar of Heversham, author of 
‘“¢ The Rectory of Valehead.’? 12mo.— 
There is a great deal of originality, both 
in matter and style, in these sermons, and 
there is, moreover, a degree of earnestness 
and fervour in most of them which carries 
the reader along with the preacher, and, 
what is far better, causes the truths which 
they are intended to convey to sink deep 
into the heart. Treating, for the most 
part, on practical subjects, there are few 
points relating to man’s conduct in this 
world, as waiting for that which is to come, 
which are not explained and enforced in 
this volume. Among those which we 
would point out as particularly good is the 
sermon entitled, ‘‘ The Year’s Last Day,’’ 
and that entitled, ‘‘The Christian not of 
the Crowd.” 
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Agincourt; a Romance. By G. P. R. 
James, esq. 3 vols.—The pen of Mr. 
James is as unwearied and, what is still 
more surprising, as fresh as ever, notwith- 
standing the continual demands made upon 
its productive powers. In describing the 
manners and customs of chivalrous times, 
in painting the magnificent pageants, the 
rude splendour of the knights and nobles 
of olden days, it need scarcely be said 
that the author has succeeded, for how 
could he do otherwise on this which may 
be called his own ground. 





Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles. 
Small 4to.—This is the age of illustrated 
books, and we are very glad to see it, as it 
works an increasing taste in the public for 
works of art. The little volume before us 
is quite equal, if not superior, to many of 
its predecessors of the same class. The 
design and the execution of the embellish- 
ments, which either surround the page or 
are placed as head-pieces and tail-pieces, 
are both equally excellent, and the matter 
which they are intended to illustrate—the 
old nursery songs which have amused our 
childish days—is too well known to re- 
quire any comment on our part. As a 
charming picture-book to induce the very 
young to read, and to gladden the eyes of 
children of a larger growth, it may be 
safely recommended. 





Description of an Improved Plan for 
Managing the Roots of Grape Vines. S. 
Clement Hoare.— This is the best, most 
practical, and most scientific treatise, we 
think ever written on the subject. It at 
once abolishes established errors, and ad- 
vances reasonable methods in their stead. 
We have long been convinced that planters 
of fruit trees do not sufficiently consider 
the coldness of the earth in England dur- 
ing the Spring months, when vegetation 
first begins to move, and when, conse- 
quently, the branches and roots of a tree 
are in very different climates. This is one 
main point to which Mr. Hoare has di- 
rected his attention, and his proposals for 
forming borders which shall be warmer than 
those of manured earth, and more conge- 
nial to the roots of the vine in particular, 
are such as must be convincing to every one 
who feels an interest in the subject. There 
are also other very valuable instructions 
given as to other departments of the cul- 
tivation of the same plant; the guide to 
the whole being ‘‘ Zo place the vine, as 
Jar as you can, in a climate congenial to 
its native one.” 


Who is my Neighbour? A Poen.— 
The author mentions that this poem has 
been written to engage the attention and 
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lighten the affliction of a mind oppressed by 
bereavements ; and he also informs us that 
the profits of it are to go to the Hull Peni- 
tentiary. It is simple in its structure and 
execution. The versification reminds us 
of Cowper, in his smaller poems. The 
following stanza may be taken as a speci- 
men of the general style :— 


And as the early primrose peers 
From out its bower of green, 

To grace the border when it grows, 
And light with joy the same, 

So did she o’er her rural home 
A moral beauty throw ; 

Breath forth sweetness like the flowers 
Whose chaplet graced her brow, &c. 





An Account of Carlisle during the Re- 
bellion of 1745 ; to which is added a Speech 
(supposed to have been) delivered by Tho- 
mas Cappoch, ‘‘ the Rebel- Bishop,” at his 
Execution at Carlisle, for Hiyh Treason 
and Rebellion, Oct. 18, 1746. 8vo. pp. 
xvi. 22.—Cappoch was an adventurer of 
loose conduct and bad reputation, whose 
character appears to have been seized upon 
as a means of reflecting disgrace upon the 
party to which he had attached himself. He 
was actually executed for High Treason ; but 
his ‘‘ Speech’’ was admitted, even at the 
time, to be at best merely founded on facts, 
or upon the rumours of his career. His 
claim to the title of Bishop of Carlisle is 
thought to be little more than a soubriquet 
given him by the regiment of the Rebels 
which he accompanied from Manchester ; 
for it is scarcely thought that Prince 
Charles Edward could have seriously en- 
couraged his aspirations for preferment. 
The pamphlet is a curious addition to Mr. 
Jefferson’s series of Carlisle historical 
pamphlets, though less valuable than some 
of its predecessors. The introductory mat- 
ter is selected from former publications. 
It was perhaps unnecessary to supply the 
names indicated by initials, as they are ge- 
nerally sufficiently obvious ; but the Editor 
should have ascertained and told who that 
person was to whom the Prince promised 
the Bishopric of Chester and Wardenship 
of Manchester, and is consequently parti- 
cularly laid open to ridicule as having 
played a like part with the degraded Cap- 
poch. 





The Virgin Martyr. By Philip Mas- 
singer. With sia Designs, by F. R. 
Pickersgill, Esg.—The Virgin Martyr of 
Massinger is a drama recommended by 
the dignity of its subject, and by a purity 
of diction by which our old dramatists are 
too seldom characterised. It is therefore 
well deserving of the elegant attire in which 
Mr. Burns has here arrayed it. The vo- 
lume is a small quarto, a size very suitable 
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to long-lined poetry. The margins are 
ornamented with engraved borders. Mr. 
Pickersgill’s designs have the merit of sim- 
ple elegance in the sculptorial style, without 
any attempt at costume. Though wanting 
the interest and coherence which Retsch 
excites by his costume and otheraccessories, 
they are good of their kind, enough so to 
make us wish they were more in number. 





Lays and Ballads from English History, 
&c. By S. M.—These poems, written by 
a parent for his (or her) children, are com- 
posed with a simplicity suited to that object, 
but at the same time with much elegance 
and poetic fancy. Theinculcation of some 
moral or honourablesentimentisalwayskept 
in view, though perhaps too much merit is 
assigned to the martial virtues of the olden 
time. Some poetic licence may be granted 
when history is transfused into the roman- 
tic ballad ; and such must be the author’s 
apology when delineating Richard the Se- 
cond as the ‘‘ good King Richard” and his 
youthful Queen Isabella as a pattern of 
conjugal affection ; as wellas in some other 
instances. The author's chief guides have 
been Miss Strickland’s ‘* Queens of Eng- 
land,” and Mr. James's historical works. 
The first part of the volume consists of se- 
venteen pieces relating to English History, 
from the Conquest to the reign of Richard 
II ; the second Part, of twelve pieces rela- 
ting to Scotish and foreign history. Asa 
short specimen we will quote a few lines 
from ‘‘ The Tournament.” 


Now shout ye for the victor ! 
The warrior to whose sword 

Lady, and prince, and herald 
The prize of Fame award ! 


Doubt not his heart is thrilling 
Thus on the turf to kneel, 

While lovely hands unloose the bands 
That clasp his helm of steel! 


While every lip is busy 
With the honour of his name, 

And with glowing cheeks each good knight 
The glory of his fame ! [speaks 


Dear are thy gifts, O glory; 
Dear is thy crown unstain'd, 
When the true heart bears witness 
That it was nobly gain’d! 


——— 


The Gospel Narrative of the Holy Week. 
By Rev. H. Williams.—In this volume we 
find thedifferentGospelaccounts of the trans- 
actions of the Holy Week are harmonised, 
and such reflections added as the events, or 
the language of the Scripture narratives, 
were calculated to inspire ; while numerous 
quotations from the fathers are introduced 
as explanations of those passages which 
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needed illustration ; or when the facts ap- 
peared to contain some spiritual allusions 
not altogether obvious. ‘Those who do not 
agree altogether in the spirit of the entire 
work may yet be interested by it, for it 
exhibits much scriptural knowledge, and 
theological reading, with that profoundly 
reverential tone and manner which may be 
said to distinguish the writings of Mr. 
Williams and those connected with him 
in their scriptural views and theological 
systems. 





Piety and Intellect relatively Estimated. 
By H. Edwards, Ph. D. 2nd Ed.—That 
this work has been popular its success 
shews; it is very rich in quotation and 
illustration and examples, and thus its mo- 
ral precepts, and religious instruction, are as 
it were painted before the eye, and embodied 
with a brightness of effect that seems to 
make the impression permanent. It isa 
work that will be found equally instructive 
and interesting. 





History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. By S. Wilberforce, 
A.M.—This will be found a very useful and 
well arranged history of the Church of Eng- 
land, as transplanted to America, from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth to the present ; it 
gives a lucid statement of the various 
changes it met with during that time, pros- 
perous and adverse, with some account of 
the pious and eminent persons who have 
devoted themselves to its stability and in- 
crease, and it ends with the satisfactory 
statement that it has of late years gained 
on the rapidly increasing population of the 
United States, for, between 1814 and 1838, 
whilst the population of the Union has lit- 
tle more than doubled, it bas quadrupled 
itself. Should its increase continue at this 
rate, it would in fifty years outnumber the 
Mother Church, and beforethe end of a cen- 
tury would embrace a majority of all the 
people in the West. 





Sermons. By S. Wilberforce, 4.M.— 
These sermons will recommend themselves 
not only by their sound divinity and well- 
conducted arguments, but by a spirit and 
elegance in the style and language that from 
the pulpit would produce a due effect on 
the audience. We were much pleased with 
S. v1.—Personality an awful Gift ; S. x1.— 
The Presence of Christ with his Disciples 
after the Resurrection ; and SS. x111. and 
xvi1. They appear to have been all 
preached before the Queen at Windsor or 
Claremont ; in style they are such as would 
be adapted for enlightened congregations, 
and yet not above the comprehension of 
one lower in rank and education. 


nee 


8 
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Diary of a March, through Seinde and 
Afghanistan, &c. By Rev. J. N. Allen.— 
Mr. Allen occupied that portion of the 
army that was under the command of Ge- 
neral Sir William Nott in their homeward 
march from Kandahar to the Indus as 
chaplain to the field force, and he has 
given a clear compendious narrative of the 
events which fell under his eye, so that to 
the future historian of these memorable 
campaigns his volume will afford its pro- 
per share of authentic materials. 





The Sequential System of Musical No- 
tation. By Arthur Wallbridge.—The ready 
reading of music is of such difficult acquire- 
ment that it can hardly be desirable to have 
two methods of writing it, and therefore 
one would not willingly receive an entirely 
new one, such as is Mr. Wallbridge’s, un- 
less it had such advantages over the old one 
that it would make amends for the first in- 
conveniences of its abolishment, and soon 
take place of it every where ; and we cannot 
see that Mr. Wallbridge’s method has such 
advantages. It seems to us better adapted 
to vocal than instrumental music ; for, as he 
says that ‘‘ the note immediately below the 
staff always represents the dominance-qua- 
lity” (or key note) ‘‘ whatever that may 
be,” his system must break the now almost 
constant correspondence, with players of 
many instruments, of the written notes and 
the fingers by which their tones are pro- 
duced. The mind of a violin player, for ex- 
ample, habitually gives the execution of a 
note in the third space to the second finger 
on the second string, while a note on Mr. 
Wallbridge’s middle line would be played 
in different sequences by different fingers 
on different strings ; and, when we recollect 
that to’ a young musician knowing only Mr. 
Wallbridge’s system all music of the exist- 
ing notation would be illegible, and all our 
organs and pianofortes would want ‘‘ anew 
description of key-board,’’ we could hard- 
ly take his notation as a substitute for the 
older unless it were superior to it in all 
respects. 

The Sabbath Question Mlustrated. By 
a Roadside Inquirer. Fep. 8vo. pp. 207.— 
Those who are in favour of a Sabbath le- 
gislative protection ought to read this vo- 
lume, to have their principles confirmed ; 
those who are opposed to such a measure 
should read it that they may give the sub- 
ject a fuller consideration. The author 
takes his inquirer among railwaymen and 
boatmen, where the evil of Sabbath per- 
version appears in its worst forms, as well 
as other scenes. The dialogues which are 
interspersed are very fair specimens of ar- 
gument in a good cause. 
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Researches into the Physical History 
of Mankind. Vol. IV. By James Cowles 
Prichard, M.D., F.R.S., M1.R.1.4.—Dr. 
Prichard’s labours are too well known, and 
too highly appreciated, to need any praise 
of ours, and therefore we shall content our- 
selves by announcing the volume before us, 
as containing researches into the history of 
the Asiatic nations, and affording therefore 
to us, with our existing relations to the na- 
tions of the East, much highly interesting 
matter. 





Difficulties of a Young Clergyman in 
Times of Division. Fep. 8vo. pp. 285.— 
We have one objection to make at the 
onset to the title of this volume, namely, 
that every generation, from the age of the 
Apostles inclusive, has been a time of di- 
vision; and, however earnestly we may 
wish, we can hardly expect that succeed- 
ing ages will be more favoured. The sub- 
ject of division to which this volume refers 
is Tractarianism. The story is well told, 
and the characters are ably drawn; and, 


what is of no little importance, theyare cha- 
racters, and not caricatures, as Hogarth 
uses the terms. 





A Few Plain Words suggested by some 
recent proceedingsin the Diocese of Exeter, 
addressed to Members of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. William Bentinck 
Hawkins, M.d. F.R.S. of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge.—The author of this pamphlet 
has considered the late proceedings at 
Exeter in the proper point of view, and 
one under which we are rather surprised 
they have not as yet been noticed. Hehas 
placed the whole question on its right and 
legitimate foundation, and has asserted the 
just authority of the Clergy with regard to 
the observance of the ritual against lay 
interference with remarkable strength, force, 
and clearness of reasoning; and with an 
eloquence of expression not often found in 
controversial tracts. We strongly re- 
commend this little work to the notice of 
all churchmen. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY 


Feb. 13. A Convocation, which was 
very numerously attended, was held in 
order to consider a proposition made for 
the degradation from the degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. of the Rev. William George 
Ward, in consequence of certain passages 
in his book, entitled ‘‘ The Ideal of a 
Christian Church considered,’’ which had 
been marked out for condemnation by the 
Hebdomadal Board, and which are to be 
found at pp. 45 (note), 473, 68, 100 
(note), 479, 565, and 567. Mr. Ward, 
having been specially permitted to ad- 
dress the Convocation in English, did so, 
at considerable length, in very temperate 


OF OXFORD. 


language, but maintaining the correctness 
of his published opinions. After the 
house had been addressed in Latin by Dr. 
Grant of New College, Mr. Denison of 
Oriel, and Mr. Bode of Christchurch, 
the question was put to the vote, and the 
members were declared to be, For the con- 
demnation 777; against it, 386. Again, 
for the degradation of Mr. Ward, 569; 
against it, 511. A third question was 
then proposed, for the condemnation of the 
Tract for the Times, No. XC. when the 
Senior Proctor arrested further proceed- 
ings, by rising and saying ‘‘ Nobis Procu- 
ratoribus non placet.”’ 


ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 12. Among the presents were 
received, a set of drawings of God’s House, 
Southampton, fromthe Rev. W. Grey, Mag- 
dalen hall; two drawings of Hugh Sexey’s 
hospital, (temp. James I.) at Bruton, So- 
merset, from the Rev. E. Hobhouse, Merton 
college ; a drawing of Leicester’s Hospital, 
Warwick, from the Rev. E. Hobhouse, 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXIII. 


Merton college; an engraving of a rich 
Norman Font in Ingleton church, York- 
shire, from the Rev. Dr. Bliss; a collec- 
tion of rubbings of brasses from churches 
in Suffolk, from the Rev. Dr. White, Mag- 
dalen college ; an engraving of St. John’s 
church, Marchwood, in the early-English 
style, from the architect, Mr. Derick ; two 
drawings of St. Mary’s church, Leicester, 
2P 
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from My. Freeman; a drawing of the west 
window of the nave at Mersham, Kent, 
from Joseph Clarke, esq. architect ; anda 
drawing of a door at Staplehurst, Kent, 
with the iron-work wrought in very elabo- 
rate patterns, representing, among other 
things, birds and fishes, from J..S. Lums- 
daine, esq. B.A. Oriel college. 

Aletter was read from the Dean of Wells, 
descriptive of a pastoral staff, found near 
that cathedral, of which he presented a 
drawing. 

Another letter was read from Joseph 
Clarke, esq. architect, addressed to Mr. 
Parker, giving a description of the em- 
broidery on an ancient cope remaining in 
East Langdon church, Kent. 

A splendid brass from Seville, pre- 
sented by the Rev. H. S. Burr, M.A. was 
exhibited to the Society: it was removed 
from one of the lately desecrated conven- 
tual churches in that city to the University 
chapel, Its subject is Don Perafan de 
Ribara, duke of Alcala, and viceroy of 
Naples, who died in 1571, represented in 
complete armour. Mr. Burr presented a 
pedigree of the duke, traced up to Alphonso 
the Good, King of Castile, through his 
second natural son by Leonora de Guzman, 
Don Fadrique or Frederick, Master of St. 
Jago, who was murdered by his half- 
brother, King Pedro the Cruel, in 1358. 
See Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, ‘‘ The 
Murder of the Master.” 

Several drawings of the projected school 
at Magdalen college, together with designs 
for several new churches, lent by Mr. 
Derick, were handed round the room. 

A paper was read by Mr. Patterson on 
*¢ The Application of Colour to the Internal 
Decorations of Ecclesiastical Buildings.” 
He observed that there were evidences 
of some use of gilding and colour even in 
the earliest ages. After mentioning ex- 
amples in Constantinople, Rome, and 
Venice, he observed that he might name a 
majority of the churches of Italy, from the 
fourth to the fourteenth century, as afford- 
ing specimens of internal coloured decora- 
tion by means of mosaic. He proceeded 
to notice the early introduction of painting 
to the same end, in Italy, Germany, and 
France; and then went on to mention 
some facts regarding the history of poly- 
chrome in England. By a canon of the 
Second Council of Calcuith, held in 816, 
every bishop was enjoined to paint the 
saints to whom a church is dedicated, 
either on the wall, on a board, or on the 
altar, before consecrating it. Gervasius 
(de Vit. St. Dunst.) describes St. Dunstan 
as a skilful painter ; and the same writer, 
in his Chronica, mentions the “ coelum 
egregié depictum ” ofthe oldcathedral built 
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by Lanfranc, at Canterbury. Mr. P. then 
read an extract from Mr. Dawson Turner’s 
work on the topography of Norfolk, in 
which the author throws out a hint that 
the position of that county may have given 
rise to the decided resemblance to the 
elder Dutch school which characterises 
many of these works. He proceeded to 
enumerate various frescoes trom several 
churches figured in Carter’s Ancient Sculp- 
ture and Painting in England. As an in- 
stance of the ancient practice of colouring 
monumental brasses, he pointed out a re- 
markably fine one in Elsing Church, Nor- 
folk, given in Carter, and noticed the 
traces of colour remaining on the lectern in 
Eton college chapel. He also noticed 
the use of tapestry in decorating churches, 
adopted in most countries to this day. In 
conclusion, Mr. Patterson coincided with 
a remark which fell from Mr. Freeman at 
the last meeting of the Society, that Over- 
beck, Cornelius, and the Munich school 
should be our models, as affording, to his 
own mind, a combination of the best cha- 
racteristics of the later ecclesiastical style, 
with those of the great secularizers, Raffaele 
and his successors; he would go so far as 
to deprecate any but a sparing use of half- 
tints, and even of chiaro-oscuro, in any 
attempts to restore polychrome to its legi- 
timate position in this country. 

Mr. Freeman presented some drawings 
of St. Mary's, Leicester, giving an account 


‘of the church, which isa highly interesting 


one, originally of Romanesque character, 
of which style the old chancel, with its 
magnificent sedilia, a rare feature at that 
date, (engraved in our Magazine, for Feb. 
1843, p. 155,) is a valuable specimen. 
In the nave, early-English arches have been 
cut through the Romanesque walls, and a 
very large aisle added to the south. He 
called the attention of the Society to the 
church at the present time, on account of 
some restorations being in progress, which 
he could not approve, although he would 
attribute their deficiencies rather to the 
want of skill and funds, than to any lack of 
good spirit on the part of those concerned. 
Among other errors, he more particularly 
alluded to the patching the noble oak roofs 
with deal, and to the intention of setting 
up a fine parclose screen, (already taken 
down,) as a rere-dos to the altar, which is 
about to be moved from its present posi- 
tion in the great south aisle to its correct 
place in the chancel. He implored all 
members who had any influence in Leices- 
ter or its neighbourhood to use it without 
delay in endeavouring to rescue a venerable 
acd already much abused building from 
further disfigurement. . 
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CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCiETY. 

A meeting of this Society, held on the 
13th Feb. commenced with the election of 
twenty-six new members, including the 
colonial Bishops of Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick. The report of the Com- 
mittee announced that a grant of 10/. has 
been made towards the restoration of the 
decorative paintings in the chancel of St. 
Mary le Crypt, Gloucester. The fifth part 
of ** Instrumenta Ecclesiastica ’’ has beeu 
published during the vacation, as also the 
paper on the History of Christian Altars, 
which were read at the last meeting of the 
Society. The Committee have assisted 
the Bishop elect of New Brunswick in pro- 
curing designs for churches and details for 
use in his diocese. An application has 
been received for designs for a church in 
the settlement of Hong-Kong. Among 
the presents received since November, are 
an interesting series of coloured full-sized 
drawings from the stained glass in the 
Sainte Chapelle, Paris, received from Pro- 
fessor Dyce, and the late publications of 
the Oxford Architectural Society. 

Thelearned Pyesident (Archdeacon Thorp) 
then addressed the meeting, andafter advert- 
ingto the recent retirements from the Society 
of the Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, the Chancellor of the University 
(the Duke of Northumberland), and the 
Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Phelps), announced 
that the Committee had, as ‘‘ an example 
of cheerful obedience to these authorities,”’ 
come to the unanimous resolution THATTHE 
Society Be pIssoLvED. This recommen- 
dation can only be carried into full effect at 
the anniversary meetingin May. Till then 
the ordinary meetings will be held pro 
forma for the despatch of necessary busi- 
ness, but no further papers will be read, 
and the interval will be occupied in wind- 
ing up the Society’s affairs. 

The Rev. B. Webb then read an inte- 
resting paper on the crigin, in the different 
nationsof the East and West, of the Pointed 
style in Gothic architecture and its pro- 
gress, until it was stepped in Southern 
Italy, by the Romanesque ; summing up 
the investigation by an inquiry as to the 
adaptability of the Gothic style (modified 
by arctic or antarctic climate, or tropical 
locality, but preserving inviolate the es- 
sential elements of nave and chancel,) to 
Colonial sacred architecture. 

The Cambridge Camden Society will 
have existed exactly six years: it now 
numbers nearly 900 members. We can- 
not regret its dissolution. During its 
whole career, it has been characterized by 
a series of extravagances which have shown 
that the conduct of its most active members 
was not controlled by the influence of 


matured judgment or practical experience. 
Its very first step, the assumption of a 
name which was already occupied, and the 
fancied connection of which with the 
objects proposed we never heard in any 
way explained, was most inconsiderate and 
indeed unjustifiable. Its early publica- 
tions palpably showed how much _ its 
members had to learn of the art which 
they undertook to teach ; and subsequently, 
whatever may have been its services in 
directing the attention of the clergy to the 
preservationor restorationof their churches, 
it has more than negatived all its merits 
by playing the jesuitical part of masking a 
theological war under the veil of scientific 
objects. Its last offence, which oc- 
casioned the withdrawal of the patronage 
of the Bishop of Exeter, was the adoption 
of a seal, in which the images of the 
Virgin and Saint Etheldreda were restored 
to the honours of the unreformed times. 
We trust the next Architectural Society 
established at Cambridge will both be 
founded under an undisguised name, and 
be conducted with a determination to con- 
fine it strictly to its legitimate objects, 
which we conceive to be a due respect for 
relics of ancient art, and a correct taste in 
modern design, without compromising in 
the beggarly elements of stoneand oak, glass 
and tile, those weighticr matters of our 
Christian law, purity of faith and sim- 
plicity of worship. 





TONE ALTARS. 

Oa the 3ist Jan. Sir H. Jenner Fust 
delivered in the Court of Arches a very 
elaborate judgment in the cause of Faulk- 
ner against Lichfield and Stearn, the former 
the vicar, and the latter the churchwardens, 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, at 
Cambridge. The matter in dispute was 
the erection of a stode altar-table and cre- 
dence during the recent repairs of that 
church under the superintendence of the 
Cambridge Camden Society. It was pre- 
viously tried in the court of the Chancellor 
of Ely, and judgment given for the de- 
fendants. On the present occasion the 
learned judge decided that at the Reforma- 
tion all altars of stone were ordered to be 
taken down, and moveable tables of wood 
put in their places, and this fact was alone 
material in reference to the present question. 
He tiierefore decided against the stone 
altar, together with its accompanying “‘ cre- 
dence,’’ or side-table, which he had not 
found sanctioned by any law, canon, or 
constitution of the English Church. He 
therefore reversed the decision of the court 
below, and also condemned the respondents 
in costs, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


THE BRITISH ARCH-ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

We are sorry to find that an unfortunate 
difference has arisen in the Committee of 
the British Archeological Association, the 
facts of which are simply these. 

Mr. Wright, during the period when he 
was known to be the chief editor of the 
“« Archeological Journal,’? became the 
avowed editor of the ‘‘ Archeological 
Album,” a new periodical publication of 
the same general character as the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal ;”’ and which from the similarity of its 
denomination, and from its having on its 
title-page and cover the name of Mr. 
Wright as editor, was foreseen as a work 
likely toinjurethe circulation of the Journal, 
and with it the noble principles for which 
the Association has been carried on. In 
addition to this similarity of title, &c. the 
name of Mr. Fairholt, known also as the 
draughtsman of the Association, was put 
forward as the designer of the cuts and en- 
gravings in Mr. Wright’s Album, and the 
whole contents of the work related exclu- 
sively to the Proceedings of the Association 
at Canterbury; so that altogether this 
** Album ”’ was certainly very likely to in- 
duce the public to suppose that it ema- 
nated from the Central Committee of the 
Archeological Association, as a kind of 
Supplement to its Journal, and which in- 
deed not only very many of the public in 
general, but even some of the book-selling 
trade, have really supposed. 

In consequence of this, Mr. Wright was 
requested by the general Committee to re- 
tire from the editing Committee. But the 
President appears to have taken offence at 
this step, and has in consequence sent in 
his resignation, which the Committee, 
though with regret, could not do otherwise 
than accept. We understand, however, 
that his office will immediately be sup- 
plied, and the business of the Association 
continue without interruption. 





(Proceedings of the Committee, on Oct. 9, 
continued from p. 185.) 

Mr. Joseph Fairless, of Hexham, com- 
municated rough sketches of three Roman 
altars, lately found at Rutchester, the 
fourth station on the line of the Roman 
wall westward from Newcastle. There 
were five altars turned up, lying near the 
surface of the soil, outside the southern 
wall of the station. The three altars der 
lineated are in excellent preservation ; one 
of the others appears to be dedicated like- 
wise to the Sun, but the inscription is 


nearly obliterated. The last is smaller, 
about 2 feet high, without any apparent 
inscription. A statue likewise found was 
broken up, for the purpose of covering a 
drain, by the labourers employed ; timely 
intervention saved the altars. 

LEG VI. D. P. on the base, a figure hold- 
ing a bull by the horns. 

] 


Within a wreath the word DEO ; 
beneath 

L SENTIVS 

CASTVS 

2. 

DEO SOLI INVIC 

TBCL DECMVS 

CORNEL ANTO 

NIVS PRAEF 

TEMPL. RESTIT. 


DEO INVICTO 
MYTRAE P. AEL 
TI. VLLVS PRA 
VIS LLM. 


No. 2. of these inscriptions informs us 
that a temple of the Roman station, which 
had from some cause become dilapidated, 
had been restored by the Prefect Corne- 
lius Antonius, and the dedications on 
Nos. 2. and 3. show that it was a temple 
erected to the Sun or Mythras, which 
deity is implied in the word pEo on No.1, 
a votive altar, the gift of a soldier of the 
sixth legion, named L. Sentius Castus. 
The altars are probably as late as the 
middle of the third century, or later. 

Mr. Smith exhibited a drawing of a 
sceatta, the property of the Rev. G. M. 
Nelson, of Boddicot Grange, near Ban- 
bury, showing in a striking manner the 
way in which the early Saxons copied the 
Roman coins, then the chief currency of 
the country. Without comparing this 
with the prototype, it would be impossi- 
ble to conjecture what the artist had in- 
tended to represent, but, by referring to 
the common gold coins of Valentinian, it 
will be seen that the grotesque objects 
upon the reverse of the Saxon coin are 
derived from the seated imperial figures 
on the Roman ‘ aureus,”’ behind which 
stands a Victory with expanded wings. 
This practice of imitation is exemplified 
more clearly by a coin of Civlwlf, King 
of Mercia, A. D. 874, engraved in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol. v. p. 10. 

A letter was read from Messrs. Hodges 
and Smith, of Dublin, to Lord Albert 
Conyngham, on an account attached to 
the genealogy of the Waller family, under 
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the name of ‘ Richard Waller” upon a 
roll dated 1625, which refers to the build- 
ing of Groombridge House, in the county 
of Kent, for Richard Waller, by the Duke 
of Orleans, taken prisoner by him at the 
battle of Agincourt. 

A communication from the Rev. Lam- 
bert B. Larking stated that ‘‘ afew weeks 
since some labourers, in digging for gravel 
on the hill above the manor-house of 
Leckhampton, about two miles from Chel- 
tenham, suddenly came upon a skeleton, 
in a bank at the side of the high-road 
leading from Cheltenham to Bath. It 
was lying doubled up about 3 feet under 
the surface; it was quite perfect, not 
even a tooth wanting. On the skull, 
fitting as closely as if moulded to it, was 
the frame of a cap, consisting of a circular 
hoop, with two curved bars crossing each 
other in a knob at the top of the head. 
This knob, finishing in a ring, seems to 
have been intended for a feather, or some 
such military ensign. The rim at the 
base is nearly a perfect circle, and the 
bars are curved, so that the entire frame- 
work is itself globular. The bars are 
made apparently of some mixed metal, 
brass fused with a purer one; they are 
thin and pliable, and grooved; the knob 
and ring are brass, covered with verdigris, 
while the bars are smooth and free from 
rust. When first found, there was a 
complete chin chain; of this only three 
links remain, those next the cap very 
much worn. The skull is tinged at the 
top with green, from the pressure of the 
metal, and in other parts blackened, as 
though the main material of the cap had 
been felt, and the bars added to stiffen it. 
They are hardly calculated from their 
slightuess to resist a sword cut, but the 
furrowed surface gives them a finish, and 
proves that they must have been outside 
the felt. Nothing else whatever was 
found. A black tinge was distinctly 
traceable all round the earth in which the 
body lay. A Roman camp rises imme- 
diately over the spot where this relic was 
found, and large traces of Roman inter- 
ment are found within a hundred yards. 

Oct. 23. Mr. C. R. Smith stated, that, 
in compliance with the request of the 
Committee, he had visited the site of a 
supposed Roman villa on Lanham Down, 
in Hampshire. The field in which indi- 
cations of Roman buildings had been 
noticed is called Bighton Woodshot, and is 
situate in the parish of Old Alresford, on 
the border of the parish of Bighton. Until 
within about ten or twelve years, that por- 
tion of the field occupied by the buildings 
was a waste tract covered with brushes 
and brushwood. It is now arable land, 
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but, in consequence of the foundations of 
the buildings being so near the surface, is 
but of little worth to the agriculturist. 
Some years since many loads of flints and 
stones were carted away as building mate- 
rials from the lower part of the field, 
when it is probable some portion of the 
foundations may have been destroyed, as 
the labourers state they found walls and 
rooms which, from their being roughly 
paved, and containing bones of horses, 
they supposed were the stables. From 
irregularities in the surface of the ground, 
as well as from vast quantities of flints 
and broken tiles, the foundations appear 
to extend over a space of, at least, one 
hundred square yards. Across about one 
half of this area Mr. Smith directed two 
labourers to cut two transverse trenches, 
and to follow out the course of such walls 
as they might find. In the course of a 
week’s labour they laid bare the walls of 
two rooms, each measuring 15 paces by 

3, and distant from each other about 
20 paces ; an octagonal room distant 26 
paces from the nearer of the other 
rooms, and measuring 9 paces across ; 
portionsof a wall near the octagonal room, 
and of one about 20 paces in another 
direction. The walls of the octagonal 
room are constructed of flints, and coped 
with stone resembling the Selbourne 
stone; those of one of the long rooms 
are of flints coped with red tiles. The 
mortar in all is of a very inferior de- 
scription, and in a state so decomposed, 
that in no instance have I found it ad- 
hering either to the flints of the walls or 
to the tiles which have been used in the 
buildings. The site is eight miles from 
the splendid tessellated pavements found 
at Bramdean. In the same field is a 
barrow bearing the significant appellation 
of Borough-shot. 

Mr. Thomas King, of Chichester, for- 
warded drawings of some Egyptian anti- 
quities in the museum of that town; and 
the Rev. T. Beauchamp presented four 
lithograph drawings illustrative of Buck- 
enham Ferry church. 

Nov. 13. A letter from W. H. Go- 
monde, esq. of Cheltenham, announced 
the formation of a branch Committee of 
the Archeological Association at that 
place for the county of Gloucester, of 
which Mr. Gomonde had been chosen 
chairman, and Mr. H. Davies had con- 
sented to act as secretary. 

Mr. Gomonde at the same time for- 
warded an electrotyped impression of a 
gold British coin found at Rodmarton. It 
is one of those hitherto attributed to 
Boadicea. (See Ruding, fig. 3, pl. 29.) 
Mr. Gomonde questions the correctness of 
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this appropriation, and suggests the pro- 
bability of the inscription Bopvo referring 
to the Boduni. 

Mr. Way laid before the Committee the 
following instances of impending desecra- 
tion:—St. John’s Church, Laughton le 
Morthen, near Worksop, Yorkshire, being 
used only seven times a year, and on the oc- 
casion of funerals in the adjacent cemetery, 
is left to fall into decay, and is now in a 
state of great dilapidation. The Trinity 
College Kirk, Edinburgh, is condemned 
to be demolished, to accommodate the 
projectors of a railway in the line of which 
it chances to be placed. The few remain- 
ing traces of Berwick Castle are also con- 
demned, to suit the convenience of a Rail- 
way Company.. 

The Rev. George Osborne, of Coles- 
hill, Warwickshire, reports the discovery 
of a small brass in the church at that place, 
which is now detached from its slab, but 
the indent towhich it appertains appears 
in the pavement of the chancel, and the 
brass will shortly be replaced. This brass 
is mentioned by Dugdale, as that of Alice 
Clifton, widow of Robert Clifton; she 
died in 1506. Numerous detached sepul- 
chral brasses exist in parish churches in 
the country, and almost every year we 
hear of one or more which, for want of 
being secured in time, are mislaid and 
lost. Dr. Bromet remarked that some 
brasses commemorative of the family of 
Mauleverer, have been within a few years 
removed from a stone in the chancel of St. 
John’s church near Laughton le Morthen. 

Mr. Smith, in reference to the destruc- 
tion of ancient remains by railway pro- 
jectors, alluded to the intended destruction 
by the Lancaster and Carlisle railway, of 
the Celtic circle of stones on the road from 
Kendal to Shap, of which a view was given 
in our October number. The attention of 
the Earl of Lonsdale has been drawn to 
the circumstances in which this ancient 
monunient is placed, with a view to effect 
its preservation. 

Mr. Wright observed that he had heard 
that antiquities had been recently discovered 
in excavating for the Margate and Rams- 
gate railway, but could not learn what they 
were or what had become of them. 

Mr. James Thompson communicated a 
sketch of some early masonry in the cellar 
of a house in Leicester. it is occupied 
by the sexton of St. Martin’s church. It 
is composed mainly of rough irregular- 
shaped pieces of stone, principally granite, 
which are laid together in convenient por- 
tions, but not in regular rows. Over the 
heads of the arches, intended to be round, 
are rows of tiles, which are similar in shape 
to those used in the Jewry. wall. The 
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measurements and other particulars are 
given in the Archeol. Journal, p. 390. 

Mr. John Dennett, of New Village, Isle 
of Wight, presented a rubbing of a sepul- 
chral brass of a knight of the fourteenth 
century, in Calbourne church, Isle of 
Wight. It was in a slab of Purbeck mar- 
ble, which covered an altar tomb close to 
the south transept, which has been pulled 
down, and the tomb in consequence de- 
stroyed, and is now badly embedded in a 
new stone. It seems that an inscription 
and date was cut on the marble, but not a 
fragment of the slab is to be found. Mr. 
Dennett added an improbable conjecture 
that it was intended to represent one of the 
Montacutes, Earls of Salisbury, the ancient 
possessors of Calbourne, from a female 
descendant of whom the property came by 
marriage to the Barrington family. Mr. 
Smith observed that Mr. J. G. Waller, 
editor of the ‘‘ Monumental Brasses.’’ 
from a peculiarity in the execution of this 
brass, as well as from a striking re- 
semblance of features, believes it to have 
been engraved by the same artist as one in 
Harrow church, Middlesex, to the me- 
mory of John Flambard, and another to 
the memory of Robert Grey, at Rotherfield 
Greys, Oxfordshire: the latter bears the 
date of 1387. 

Mr. W. H. Brooke exhibited a drawing 
of a monumental brass just discovered be- 
neath the flooring of the second corpora- 
tion pew in the chancel of All Saints 
church, Hastings. It represents a burgess 
and his wife, the figures being two feet one 
inch in length. Above them is the word 
Tbesug in an encircled quatrefoil, and be- 
neath an inscription :—‘‘ Here under thys 
ston lyeth the bodys of Thomas Goode- 
nouth somtyme burges of thys towne and 
Margaret his wyf, of whose soules of your 
charite say a pater noster and a ave.’’ 
There is no date, but from their costume 
the figures may be assigned to the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a docu- 
ment from a chartulary of the priory of 
Carisbrook, (in the hands of Mr. Rodd of 
Great Newport-street,) relating to the found- 
ing and dedication of Chale church, in the 
Isle of Wight. Sir Henry remarked that 
the late Sir Richard Worsley possessed 
another register of the deeds of Carisbrook 
priory, from which, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Isle of Wight,” 4to. 1781, p. 244, he gives 
the substance of this same instrument, but 
he could not have seen its importance for 
the present purpose, that of ascertaining 
with certainty the actual date of one of our 
old parochial churches, as he has omitted 
to give us its exact date, viz. 1114, de- 
scribing it merely as a deed of the time of 
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Henry the First; and he has said nothing 
of the age, the structure, or even of the 
existence at the present time of a church at 
Chale It was under this instrument that 
Chale was made a parish, separate from 
Carisbrook, and it is evident from it that 
no previous ecclesiastical structure existed 
at Chale, so that whatever features of the 
original architecture are still to be traced 
in Chale church, however few, they may 
be of use as tests for comparison in form- 
ing an opinion of the age of other paro- 
chial churches. 

Mr. Smith read an extract from a letter 
from Mr. R. Weddell, of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed :—‘‘ I was recently at Gilsland, and 
from thence took several short trips to ex- 
amine the Roman wall in the vicinity. At 
Caervoran not a vestige remains. The 
tenant has recently filled up the baths, 
&ec. and the site of the camp is covered 
with potatoes and turnips! Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been done and said, down 
to Hodgson, (Hist. of Northumberland) 
much remains for investigation, and I hope 
some of the Members of the Association 
will soon direct their steps to that district. 
At Caervoran I saw an inscription which 
I suspect has never been printed. It is on 
a stone with fluted sides, ornamented on 


the top with a vase, and reads Doo TAN 


At Burdoswald another stone capae 
has been recently found, but -———. 
the inscription is much de- vorTvs 


faced, and part of the upper side has been 
Jost. All I can make out of it is, 





oeeeeOACR.. 
CO..-A.COS 
LICINIVSC.. 
ecceeS Pléice 











The tenant also shewed me a small brass 
coin of the emperor Licinius, much de- 
faced, which he lately found on his farm. 
The entrance to the camp through the west 
wall is distinctly seen, and about midway 
between it and the wall to the north are 
several large stones clasped together with 
iron rods.”’ 

The Rev. Brymer Belcher, of West 
Tisted, Hants, communicated a notice of 
Roman remains at Wick, near Alton. It 
appears that many years since a portion of 
a field in which are vestiges of extensive 
buildings, was opened, when pavements 
and walls were discovered, and immediately 
broken up for repairing the roads; but Mr. 
Belcher says that the foundations of other 
buildings are still remaining, and would 
repay an excavation. 

The Rev. E. G. Walford, of Chipping 
Warden, contributed a brief notice of the 
discovery of some stone coffins at Cha- 
combe Priory, Northamptonshire, the 
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property of Mr. C. W. Martin, M.P. ac- 
companied with a sketch of the most per- 
fect specimen. 

Mr. Joseph Jackson, of Settle, pre- 
sented, through Mr. Smith, a lithograph of 
a Norman font, lately rescued from ob- 
security in Ingleton church, Yorkshire. 
Mr. Jackson reports that a font of beauti- 
ful workmanship is lying unnoticed and 
nearly covered with grass in Kirkby-Mal- 
hamdale churchyard. It is used for mix- 
ing up lime for whitewash, with which the 
arches and pillars of the church are peri- 
odically bedaubed. The repeated ap)lica- 
tion of the whitewash has, however, not 
yet entirely obscured all traces of their 
elaborate workmanship. 

Mr. John Adey Repton communicated 
notices of discoveries of three skeletons, 
and weapons or instruments in iron, much 
corroded, on the site of an ancient camp at 
Witham, in Essex, called Temple Field, 
and of urns containing bones and ashes in 
a field at the east end of the town of 
Witham. The former were discovered in 
cutting the railway, the latter were turned 
up by the plough. A map and drawings 
were exhibited in illustration. The urns 
were so much broken by the plough, that, 
out of the fragments of six different speci- 
mens, Mr. Repton and Mr. W. Lucas (who 
assisted in the examination) were able only 
to form a single one. It is sixteen inches 
high, ten inches in diameter at the top, and 
seven at the bottom, in colour a light gray, 
with a raised indented rim, about three 
inches from the mouth. The other frag- 
ments are of a dingy red and brown black, 
and are mostly stamped with circular and 
triangular holes. The urns have been 
worked by hand, and are rudely executed ; 
the clay of which they are composed is 
mixed with small white stones and bits of 
chalk. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Arthur 
Hussey, of Rottingdean, on peculiarities of 
architecture in the churches of Corhamp- 
ton, Warnford, and East Tisted, Hants. 
Although the quoining of Corhampton 
church consists not of Saxon ‘long and 
short work,’’ but of large stones, such 
as appear in more modern edifices, the 
walls are sufficiently characterised as being 
Saxon by the peculiar kind of stone-rib- 
bing, depicted at p. 26 of the Archeologi- 
cal Journal. In the south wall is a square 
stone, having at its angles a trefoil-like 
ornament, and engraved with a circle 
which incloses on its lower half some lines 
radiating from a centralhole. This is said 
to be a consecration-stone, which, from 
its little elevation above the ground, it 
may have originally been, although its 
lines would lead us to infer that it has 
served also for a sun-dial. Corhampton 
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church has no other tower than a modern 
wooden bell-turret at its west end, above 
an original window divided by a rude oval 
balustre. The chancel-arch, also rude, 
springs from impost-like capitals, and is 
of depressed segmental shape. A stone 
elbow-chair, formerly occupying part of 
the altar-steps, has lately been placed 
within the altar-rails; and in the chancel 
pavement is a rough irregularly oblong 
stone, rudely incised towards its angles 
with crosses, denoting it to have been the 
altar-stone. 

The Norman church at Warnford is a 
long plain edifice, comprising a chancel, a 
nave, a west tower, and a south porch. 
Its walls, being very thick, appear still to 
be in excellent condition, although the 
church is rendered damp by trees which 
closely surround it. The chancel and 
nave, being of equal breadth and height, 
are externally distinguished only by the 
juxtaposition of two of the roof-corbels. 
The tower is square, and, from certain 
marks on its north and south sides, is 
probably older than the nave ; but it pos- 
sesses nothing of Saxon character except, 
as at Barton and Barnack, the absence of 
an original staircase; unless, perhaps, 
originality may be due to the existing 
stairs, composed of triangular blocks of 
oak, fastened to ascending beams support- 
ed by carved posts, and a semicircularly 
recessed landing place in the south-eastern 
corner of the wail. Inserted in the north 
wall, one within and one without the 
church, are two small stones with inscrip- 
tions, evidently of great antiquity; but 
which have not been decyphered. 

At East Tisted, Mr. Hussey saw a 
hagioscope with openings in the perpen- 
dicular style ; but, as a new church is there 
in course of elevation, this interesting 
ecclesiastical feature is now, probably, no 
more. 

Dr. Bromet observed that in one part of 
this communication Mr. Hussey seemed 
to doubt whether Corhampton church may 
not have been restored since Saxon times, 
with some of the materials, and on the 
plan of a preceding Saxon edifice. But 
such doubts, he thought, are not admis- 
sible; for otherwise they might be applied 
to every church without a recorded date. 
Considering it, therefore, as really Saxon, 
he thought that this church is a monument 
peculiarly valuable; our few other Saxon 
ecclesiastical remains being only towers, 
door-ways, or smaller portions of build- 
ings. 

Mr. Thomas Inskip, of Shefford, Beds, 
communicated an account of Roman re- 
mains found a few years since in the vici- 
nity of that town. It appears that for a 
long time this locality has been productive 
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of vast quantities of interesting objects of 
art, of the Romano-British epoch, most of 
which, discovered previous to Mr. Inskip’s 
researches, have been either lost or dis- 
persed. The first objects preserved were 
two large dishes of the reputed Samian 
ware, one of which is ten inches in diame- 
ter, radiated in the centre, and having the 
maker’s name crossing it. The other was 
a beautiful specimen, with horizontal 
handles, and ornamented with the usual 
pattern round the edge. ‘The larger dish 
of the two is doubtless the lanx, as its 
large size, and the prefix to the maker’s 
name, sufficiently indicate — OFFAGER. 
Some time after, a Roman urn, surrounded 
by eleven Samian vases, was discovered, 
most of which were in a perfect state. A 
great quantity of broken glass also was 
found, together with a whitish-coloured 
bottle of earthen manufacture. A fresh 
supply was subsequently found of terra 
cotta vases, somewhat larger than an or- 
dinary sized tea-cup, with various names 
impressed across their centres ; also a great 
quantity of greenish-coloured glass, but 
too much mutilated to admit of restora- 
tion. The bottom of one of these glass 
vases is round, eight inches in diameter, 
remarkably thick, and wrought in concen- 
tric circles ; the neck and mouth are three 
and a half inches in width: the handle 
being of much thicker substance is pre- 
served entire, and is exquisitely wrought 
into the device of a fish’s tail. At the 
same time was found a brass dish or pan. 
On one side is a looped handle, the top of 
which, representing an open-jawed lion’s 
head, is joined to the upper rim; on the 
opposite side protrudes a straight handle, 
terminating with the head of a ram; the 
bottom is turned in beautiful concentric 
circles. This is said to be more elegant 
than the similar vase found at the opening 
of Bartlow hills, in 1835, and engraved in 
the Archeologia. A coin of first brass 
was lying close by, much corroded, bear-.. 
ing on the obverse an imperial head, 
though not coronated or laureated; on 
the reverse a faint impression of a Roman 
altar. Not far from these was found an 
iron stand or case for holding a lamp. 
Another coin of third brass in fine pre- 
servation was found on the same spot. 
A large amphora, with two handles, its 
height exactly two feet, and its broadest 
diameter eighteen inches. Near to this 
amphora were placed three terra-cotta 
vases of great beauty, accompanied by a 
beautiful glass vase,—its size double that 
of a modern sugar basin, it is radiated 
with projecting ribs, its shape is nearly 
globular, it has no handles, is of a fine pale 
amber colour, and was doubtless used for 
a funereal purpose. A small glass funnel 
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was found here, and a broken lachryma- 
tory, or unguentarium. On one side of 
the vault, and close to one of the vases, a 
hole had been scooped in the earth, in 
which was deposited a quart or perhaps 
three pints of seeds, charred, and still per- 
fectly black; through the dryness of the 
soil they had been admirably preserved. 
At a small distance from the three beauti- 
ful vases last mentioned was discovered a 
quantity of blue glass, which from the 
newness of the fractures Mr. Inskip con- 
cluded had been just broken by the spade. 
He collected the pieces, and, cementing 
them together, they formed a beautiful 
jug or ewer, the shape of which is the 
most chastely elegant that taste could de- 
sign or art execute. At various times 
numbers of Samian vases were disinterred 
from this spot, amounting to more than 
three dozen, and of great varieties of shapes; 
the names impressed across several were 
MACCIVS—CALVINVS— LVPPA--TENEVM 
— SILENVS—LIBERALIS—SILVVS—OF- 
CoOET, &c. &c. 

‘¢The ground in which the foregoing 
relics were discovered (continues Mr. In- 
skip), like many other places of Roman 
sepulture, was by the way side, lying on 
the Iknield road in a straight line between 
Dunstable and Baldock, not indeed on the 
main street which passes through the Ich- 
niel ford, but (as I judge) on a vicinal 
way, for which opinion there is strong pre- 
sumption, from its passing so near to the 
old military station at Stanford Bury, and 
which road Salmon has traced as far as 
Cainho, from whence he says it went on 
to Baldock; if so, it doubtless passed 
through Shefford, and close by the very 
spot where these relics were discovered. 
This burial ground forms three sides of a 
square, which has originally been inclosed 
with a wall of sandstone from the neigh- 
bouring quarry; the foundation may be 
easily traced at the depth of three feet, the 
present high road forming the fourth side 
of the square. The depth of these deposits 
was about three feet from the earth’s surface. 
That the whole of this inclosure con- 
tained the ashes of persons of distinction, 
may be inferred from the great beauty and 
value of the relics interred with them; 
some of these are of the most sacred cha- 
racter, such, for instance, as the bronze 
acena or incense pan, the blue jug or sim- 
pulum, and a sacrificial knife found with 
them. All of these implements belong to 
the priestly office, the two last of which, 
with the cyathus, are frequently seen on 
the reverses of Roman coins, indicating 
the union of the imperial and pontifical 
dignity. 

‘* A considerable time elapsed after the 

Gent Mac, Von. XXII. 
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before mentioned discoveries, when I con- 
jegtured, from the official uses and purposes 
of many of the remains themselves, the 
probability of finding a place of pagan 
worship in their immediate vicinity. I 
commenced a search accordingly. After 
much labour and patience, I found the site 
of a Roman building at the distance of 
about half a furlong from the cemetery, 
and, by digging round it, ascertained it to 
occupy an area of thirty feet by twenty, 
round which, about the foundation, was 
deposited a great quantity of mutilated 
remains ofSamian pottery, and other coarser 
ware, most of the latter having probably 
been manufactured from the earth of a 
contiguous spot, which for ages and to this 
day retains the name of ‘ Oman’s Pond.’ 
The clay dug from hence is well adapted 
for the purpose of making such articles, and 
I have no doubt a pottery once formed a part 
of the site of this (R)oman’s pond. This 
success induced me to try once more the 
old scene of my labours. By digging round 
the outside of the cemetery, I found a silver 
trumpet of very diminutive size, being only 
sixteen inches in length; also a curious 
iron instrument, used as I presume to 
fasten the nails and pick the hoofs of the 
horse whose rider’s ashes reposed with his 
bones in this place. Here was formed a 
trench or cist, about twelve feet in length, 
filled with the usual deposit of ashes, burnt 
bone, and charcoal; over this were placed 
Roman tiles leaning against each other at 
the top, so as to form an angle and protect 
the dust beneath. Here also was deposited 
a denarius of Geta. Another denarius of 
the above prince was found at some dis- 
tance ; they are both in fine preservation 
and of exquisite workmanship, and repre- 
sent the ages apparently of nine and of 
twelve years. 

‘*Some copper moulds for pastry were 
also found here, very highly ornamented. 
Although almost every deposit contained 
abundant evidence of cremation, yet no 
discovery has been made of a regular 
ustrinum. On one occasion the workman 
employed to dig, &c. found at the depth of 
eighteen inches a ring adhering to his mat- 
tock, which escaped the slightest injury. 
It is a signet-ring of the age of Henry the 
Second, and bears a cypher and an ear of 
corn in intaglio. Immediately beneath this 
a beautiful Roman urn was found, adorned 
with elegant scroll-work in high relief; 
and descending fourteen feet deeper a 
mammoth’s tooth lying on the sandstone 
rock. These three last articles were de- 
posited beneath each other in a perpen- 
dicular line, and no doubt further fossil 
remains of the mammoth lay contiguous, of 
which several a  % presented them- 
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selves. The tooth weighs seven pounds 
and three-quarters. A variety of articles 
have been found occasionally deposited at 
the bottom of the urns, such as rusty nails, 
whisps of hay or sedge-grass, bits of iron, 
pieces of lead, &c.; in others a quantity 
of the common snail-shell, sea-shells, &c. 
A bit of lead found in one has the precise 
shape of a pot-hook. A ball of pitch was 
found at the bottom of a very large amphora, 
a vessel capable of containing more than 
four gallons. Balls of pitch were thus 
frequently put by the Romans into their 
wine to give it a flavour, and the insides of 
amphoras were often pitched throughout 
for that express purpose. In one urn was 
found several balls of clay, which appear 
to have been kneaded by the hand, and are 
somewhat elongated.’’ 

Dr. Bromet read a note from Mr. H. J. 
Stevens, of Derby, offering to send draw- 
ings of some singular fragments of appa- 
rently early Norman work in the church- 
yard of St. Alkmund. They are of that 
coarse reddish gritstone which, it would 
seem, was employed even for sculptural 
purposes in Derbyshire and Yorkshire pre- 
viously to the use of limestone. Many 
have been door and window-jambs, and 
are embellished with the various inter- 
Jacings and chimerical animals sometimes 
found on the more ancient churchyard 
crosses. Two of them have on one side a 
series of semicircularly-arched panels, di- 
vided by short flat columns, with large flat 
capitals, such as we often see on ancient 
fonts; and,as these were found in the south- 
east corner of the chancel, they are possibly 
parts of the tomb or shrine of St. Alk- 
mund, who was killed A.D. 819. Dr. 
Bromet suggested, in furtherance of the 
objects of this Association, that the secre- 
tary be requested to communicate with the 
minister and churchwardens of St. Alk- 
mund’s, and the secretary of the Derby 
Mechanics’ Institution, recommending, in 
the name of the Society, that all the more 
ancient sculptured fragments found on 
pulling down the late church of St. Alk- 
mund be deposited either in the said Insti- 
tution’s museum, the town hall, or such 
other place easily accessible to-the inhabi- 
tants of Derby as to the minister and 
churchwardens may seem fit. 


(To be continued.) 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Feb. 8. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Sir William Betham exhibited rubbings 
of several sepulchral brasses existing at 
Yoxford and Theberton, Suffolk. 

Dr, Bromet exhibited a rubbing of an 
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incised marble slab in the museum at 
Avignon in Provence, representing the 
Comte de Beaufort who died in 1420. He 
is in a tabard of arms, with plate armour 
on his limbs, a sword hanging diagonally 
behind him, and a dagger at his right 
side. His hands are crossed upon his 
breast, and not folded together in the usual 
manner of English effigies. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited a cast from 
the fragment of a Roman statue found at 
Sibson near Wansford, co. Northampton, 
(where the statues mentioned in our Oct. 
number, p. 413, were discovered,) and now 
in the possession of a clergyman in that 
neighbourhood ; it is a well-executed hand 
holding a patera. 

Mr. Hollier exhibited a small bronze 
bust found at Nursling near Southampton. 
It has been the weight of a Roman steel- 
yard, of the weight of eight Roman pounds ; 
it is the head of a Bacchante, has silver 
eyes, and the nipples are also inlaid, we 
believe, with copper. The interior is lead. 

The reading of Mr. Stapleton’s paper on 


the honour of Folkstone and inheritance” * 


of the Comtes of Guisnes was then con- 
cluded ; and another paper communicated 
by the British Archeological Association 
was read, namely, the account by the Rev. 
Stephen Isaacson of a large deposit of 
Roman pottery discovered at Dymchurch 
in Romney Marsh. (See Oct. p. 409.) 

Feb. 13. Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. 

Mr. G. Wollaston’s paper on the paint- 
ings on thewalls of East Wickham church, 
was communicated by the Central Com- 
mittee of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, whose efforts to save them from 
destruction have been unfortunately with- 
out success. 

The Dean of Hereford communicated an 
interesting account, by Mrs. Stackhouse 
Acton, of Acton Scott, of a Roman villa 
which she has recently had explored at 
Acton Scott, near Church Stretton, in the 
neighbourhood of Watling-Street. The 
most extraordinary circumstance connected 
with this discovery was the finding among 
the ruins several coins of the Greek colo- 
nies in Asia Minor, &c. among which were 
coins of Smyrna, Neapolis, and Andros. 

The reading of the papers being con- 
cluded, Mr. Windus rose and made a few 
remarks upon the destruction of the Port- 
land Vase. He stated that Pichler, the 
engraver of gems, moulded the vase at 
Rome. This mould was put into the 
hands of Mr. Tassie ; and, after a certain 
number of casts were made, it was de- 
stroyed. A few of these casts are extant. 
The Marquess of Exeter, Mr. A. Pellatt, 
and he himself (Mr. Windus,) possess 
copies. His own he intended shortly to 
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exhibit, together with a cast of the sarco- 
phagus in which it was found, at the Poly- 
technicon. Sir Henry Ellis stated that 
the British Museum had also one of these 
from the original. Sir Henry Ellis also 
stated that the vase had not sustained so 
much injury as was expected; that the 
principal figures were preserved, and per- 
sons employed in the Museum would be 
able to put it together again. 

Feb. 20. W.R. Hamilton, Esq. V. P. 
Exhibitions were made by Mr. Inskip of 
a Saxon brooch, of bronze and gilt, two 
flat rings, and a drawing of an elegant 
Roman vessel of red glass, resembling a 
bright claret, found near Shefford, Beds. 
and in the possession of John Harvey, esq. ; 
by Mr. W. G. Rogers, of the ancient 
wicket of a door, excellently wrought in 
iron, in the form of a portcullis, supposed 
to have been brought from Hampton 
Court palace; also of a medallion por- 
trait, a masterly carving in box-wood, 
probably executed about 1520. It is a 


: - profile of a middle-aged man, having a 


beard, gown, and very large cap, reading 
Homer. 

Also a rubbing of the ‘sepulchral brass 
of a monk of St. Alban’s, now in the 
hands of a private gentleman at that town. 
The inscription is remarkable : ‘‘ Hic jacet 
Frater Robertus Beauuer quondam hujus 
Monasterii Monachus, qui quadraginta sex 
annis continuis et ultra ministrabat in 
diversis officiis majoribus et minoribus 
conventus monasterii prescripti istius, in 
officiis Tercii prioris Coquinarii Reffecto- 
rarii et Infirmarii, et in officiis subre- 
ffectorarii et operum conventus. Pro 
cujus anima, fratres carissimi, fundere 
preces dignemini ad judicem altissimum, 
piisimum dominum ihesum christum, ut 
concedat sibi suorum veniam peccatorum. 
Amen.’’ This veteran monk is repre- 
sented holding a bleeding heart before 
him, and from his mouth proceeds 
the motto, ‘‘ Cor mundum crea in me 
deus.”’ 

Samuel Jolly, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
an account of the discoveries made in ex- 
cavating some Celtic barrows in Dorset- 
shire. 

Samuel Birch, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an explanation of the hieroglyphics 
upon an Egyptian fragment in the museum 
of the Louvre, which is part of a mono- 
lithic colossal statue, of rose-coloured 
granite, of the pharaoh Amunophis ITI. 

Dr. Lee gave notice of a motion to 
rescind the custom of the Society of not 
holding a weekly meeting when a Thursday 
falls (as it did this year) on the anniversary 
of King Charles’s Martyrdom. 
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NEWCASTLE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


Jan. 3. The Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle held their thirty-second anni- 
versary meeting, Robert Ormston, esq. in 
the chair. The senior Secretary, Mr. 
Adamson, read the annual report, in which, 
after the receipts and expenditure of the 
society for the year had been stated, he 
noticed the valuable presents; amongst 
others the curious inscription which had 
been placed over the southern portal of the 
Roman station (Habitancum) at Rising- 
ham, by Severus as thrice, and Caracalla 
as twice, Consul, lately discovered by Mr. 
R. Shanks, and sent to the society by him ; 
as also the altars sent by Thomas James, 
esq. of Otterburn, recently found in the 
station at Rudchester; one of these is de- 
dicated to Apollo. Mr. John Bell’s rub- 
bings from the Mithraic altars, in Mr. 
James’s possession at Otterburn, and which 
were discovered at the same time as those 
presented to the society, and from the 
Risingham inscription, were put up in the 
room, and attracted much attention. 

After the election of two new members, 
the following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year:—Sir John Edward Swin- 
burne, Bart., President; Charles William 
Bigge, esq., the Rev. John Hodgson, Sir 
C. M. L. Monck, Bart., Vice-Presidents ; 
John Hodgson Hinde, esq., M.P., John 
Clayton, esq., John Fenwick, esq., Rev. 
James Raine, Dr. Headlam, R. Ormston, 
esq., H. G. Potter, esq., Dr. Charlton, 
Messrs. E. Charnley, Thomas Hodgson, 
Thomas Bell, and M. A. Richardson, the 
Council; John Adamson, esq. and Mr. 
Henry Turner, Secretaries. The members 
afterwards sat down to dinner in their 
library ; John Clayton, esq. presided, sup- 
ported by Mons. Dillon, the French Consul, 
a distinguished antiquary, the Vicar of 
Newcastle, &c. and the vice-chair was filled 
by John Adamson, esq. 





THE PORTLAND VASE. 


On Friday, the 7th of February, about 10 
minutes before the doors of the British 
Museum are closed at four p- m., a wan- 
ton and disgraceful outragewas perpetrated, 
by the wilful destruction of the Barbarini or 
Portland Vase. This celebrated monument 
of ancient art was deposited by the Duke 
of Portland, in the British Museum, in 
1810, and was exhibited in a small room 
which is the ante-room to that called Room 
X. or the Hamiltonian Room. It was 
placed on a small circular mahogany table, 
screwed down to the stone floor. On this 
table was a cube, containing the apparatus 
for turning the vase, and on this cube, 
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on a pad and under a high and thick glass 
receiver of an air pump, was this celebrated 
vase. This and the next room are con- 
stantly watched by an attendant, who, on 
public days, patrols them both. The per- 
petrator of the outrage availed himself of 
an opportunity when the attendant had 
passed into Room X., and seizing a heavy 
stone (a Persepolitan monument of basalt), 
which could not be lifted with one hand, 
from an adjoining shelf, cast it at the 
vase. The noise created by the falling of 
the glass aroused the attention of the offi- 
cers of the department in an adjoining 
room, and they immediately sallied out, 
giving orders to the attendants to close the 
doors, which were promptly executed, no 
one being allowed to leave the rooms. 
The visitors then in Rooms IX. and X. 
were desired to walk into the Hamilton 
Room, and the fragments carefully picked 
and swept up. Mr. Hawkins, the keeper of 
the department of Antiquities, on his 
arrival in Room IX. questioned the visit- 
ors present, and the four first gave satis- 
factory accounts of their position at the 
time of the occurrence; the fifth, a stout 
young man, in a kind of pilot coat, with 
both hands in his pockets before him, re- 
plied, when questioned, in a dogged and 
determined tone, ‘“‘I did it.”’ Sir A. 
Ellis and Mr. Hawkins gave him in charge 
to the officer Neale, and he was conveyed 
before Mr. Jardine, the sitting magistrate 
at Bow-street. The party proved to be a 
young Irishman, who refused to give his 
name, but it was ascertained that he had 
been living in Drury Lane under that of 
William Lloyd. The prisoner was re- 
manded, and again brought up to the office 
on the 11th, when, on account of some 
doubt as to the jurisdiction in cases above 
the value of five pounds, he was fined 
three pounds, the value of the glass shade, 
and, in default, committed for two months’ 
imprisonment. Two days after, Mr. Jar- 
dine received an anonymous letter in- 
closing 3/2. and the young man was in 
consequence released. His real name 
has remained concealed, but it is believed 
he was a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

The destruction was effected by lifting 
the stone up with both hands and dashing 
it down upon the glass. The stone for- 


tunately lost much of its force in cutting 
through the white bell receiver, and fall- 
ing by its greater weight at once on the 
floor, one of the stone flags of which it 
indented. The vase is considerably and 
severely injured, but not so irreparably 
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so as might at first be supposed. The 
figures of the obverse side, or that which 
represents the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, are not much destroyed, it being 
broken either into large pieces, or else 
with sharp unsplintered edges in most 
places, which will, with care, reunite, and 
give the whole breadth of the story; the 
face of the Peleus, Thetis, and Nereus, as 
well as the accompanying Eros or Cupid, 
are uninjured. 

The reverse of the vase has unfortu- 
nately suffered more. This, it will be 
remembered, also contains three figures, 
supposed by Millingen to represent the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, and by 
Thiersch that of Juson and Medea. The 
hair of the male figure has much suffered, 
and is splintered, and the figures are, on 
the whole, more injured and in smaller 
portions. Although graceful and elegant, 
it is of less importance, both mythologi- 
cally and in respect to its art, than the 
obverse. 

The bottom, which contains an elegant 
bust of Atys or Adonis, raising his hand 
to his mouth in the attitude of Horus, 
escaped altogether :—it was never visible, 
but secured by a silver wire on a green 
velvet pad, and had, when the vase was 
formerly repaired after its fracture by the 
Duchess of Gordon, been rejoined and 
rendered more stout by a circular piece of 
plate glass which strengthened the back, 
and at the same time afforded a base to 
which were cemented the sides of the vase. 
This part is the only virgin portion of the 
vase existing in the condition in which it 
was actually found, never having under- 
gone that scraping and repolishing of sur- 
face which characterized the Italian re- 
storations of the 18th century. The 
neck is much fractured, the handles broken 
off, at their insertions both on the neck and 
body, and the Pan’s heads at the lower 
part of the handles most severely injured, 
and it is very doubtful if they can be re- 
placed as they originally appeared. The 
general subject and its sentiment will, 
however, in all probability, be quite appa- 
rent; but the monument will never be 
that intact and splendid specimen of Ro- 
man glass art which it was, and it will be 
a difficult task to preserve its form in its 
original elegance. It will need some slight 
restoration to render it agreeable to the 
eye, such as will not mislead the archeolo- 
gist, but at the same time produces that 
effect which is so essential an element of 
pleasure in inspecting works of ancient 
art. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Feb. 4. Her Majesty opened the Ses- 
sion of Parliament in person, and deli- 
vered the following most gracious Speech. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I rejoice 
that Iam enabled on again meeting you 
in Parliament ; to congratulate you on the 
improved condition of the country. In- 
creased activity pervades almost every 
branch of manufacture. Trade and com- 
merce have been extended at home and 
abroad, and among all classes of my peo- 
ple there is generally prevalent a spirit of 
loyalty and cheerful obedience to the law. 

‘*T continue to receive from all Fo- 
reign Powers and States assurances of 
their friendly disposition. 

‘¢T have had much satisfaction in re- 
ceiving at my Court the Sovereigns who 
in the course of the last year visited this 
country. The journey of the Emperor 
of Russia, undertaken at a great sacrifice 
of private convenience, was a proof of the 
friendship of his Imperial Majesty most 
acceptable to my feelings. The opportu- 
nity of personal intercourse thus afforded 
to me may, I hope, be the means of still 
further improving those amicable relations 
which have long existed between Great 
Britain and Russia. The visit of the 
King of the French was rendered espe- 
cially welcome to me, inasmuch as it had 
been preceded by discussions which might 
have impaired the good understanding 
happily established between the two 
countries. I regard the maintenance of 
this good understanding as essential to 
the best interests of both, and I rejoice to 
witness that the sentiments so cordially 
expressed by all classes of my subjects on 
the occasion of his Majesty’s visit were 
entirely in unison with my own, 

“« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
—The estimates for the ensuing year 
have been prepared, and will forthwith be 
laid before you. The progress of steam 
navigation and the demands for protection 
to the extended commerce of the country, 
will occasion an increase in the estimates 
connected with the naval service. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have 
observed with sincere satisfaction, that 
the improvement which is manifest in 
other parts of the country has extended 
to Ireland. The political agitation and 


excitement, which I have had beretofore 
Occasion to lament, appear to have gra- 
dually abated, and, as a natural result, 
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private capital has been more freely ap- 
plied to useful public enterprises under- 
taken through the friendly co. operation 
of individuals interested in the welfare of 
Ireland. I have carried into effect, in 
the spirit in which it was conceived, the 
Act for the more effectual application of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests. I 
recommend to your favourable considera- 
tion the policy of improving and extend- 
ing the opportunities for academical edu- 
cation in Ireland. The report of the com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the law 
and practice in respect to the occupation 
of Jand is nearly prepared, and shall be 
communicated to you immediately after 
its presentation. The state of the law in 
regard to the privileges of the Bank of 
Ireland, and to other banking establish- 
ments in that country and in Scotland, 
will no doubt occupy your attention. 

‘¢ The health of the inhabitants of large 
towns and populous districts in this part 
of the United Kingdom has been the sub- 
ject of recent inquiry before a commis- 
sion, the report of which shall be imme. 
diately laid before you. It will be highly 
gratifying to me if the information and 
suggestions contained in that report shall 
enable you to devise the means of pro- 
moting the health and comfort of the 
poorer classes of my subjects. 

‘«T congratulate you on the success of 
the measures which, three years since, 
were adopted by Parliament for the pur- 
pose of supplying the deficiency in the 
public revenue, and arresting the accu- 
mulation of debt in the time of peace, 
The Act which was passed at that time 
for imposing a tax upon Income will 
shortly expire. It will be for you in your 
wisdom to determine whether it may not 
be expedient to continue its operation for 
a further period, and thus to obtain the 
means of adequately providing for the 
public service, and at the same time of 
making a reduction in other taxation. 
Whatever may be the result of your de- 
liberations in this respect, I feel assured 
that it will be your determination to main. 
tain an amount of revenue amply sufli- 
cient to meet the necessary expenditure 
of the country, and firmly to uphold that 
publie credit which is indispensable to 
the national welfare. 

‘* The prospect of continued peace, @nd 
the general state of domestic prosperity 
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and tranquillity, afford a favourable op- 
portunity for the consideration of the im- 
portant matters to which I have directed 
your attention, and I commit them to 
vour deliberation, with the earnest prayer 
that you may be enabled, under the su- 
perintending care and protection of Divine 
Providence, to strengthen the feelings of 
mutual confidence and good-will between 
different classes of my subjects, and to 
improve the condition of my people.” 

The Address was moved in the House 
of Lords by the Marquess Camden and 
seconded by Lord Glenlyon: that of the 
House of Commonswas moved bythe Hon, 
F. Charteris and seconded by Mr. 7. 
Baring; and both were carried without 
a division.—Explanations were given by 
Mr. Gladstone and. Sir R. Peel relative 
to the retirement of the former from the 
Ministry; when it appeared that the 
avowed intention of the Government to 
throw open the public means of academi- 
cal education in Ireland, and to increase 
the vote for the College of Maynooth, 
were so far inconsistent with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s published opinions on that sub. 
ject, that, without declaring a decided op- 
position to the ministerial measure, he 
desired to be placed in an independent po- 
sition. 

Feb. 11. Mr. Wallace moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to repeal the Act 7 and 
8 Vic. c. 85, relating to Rainways. The 
recent proceedings of the Committee of 
the Board of Trade for Railways was im- 
pugned by several members, and defended 
by Sir R. Peel, but who also said that the 
final decisions were still freely left to Par- 
liament. After an animated debate, the 
motion of Mr. Wallace was withdrawn. 

Feb. 14. Ina Committee of Ways and 
Means, Sir R. Peel brought forward his 
financial statement. The first subject they 
had to consider was the continuance of an 
Income Tax for a limited period, in order 
to allow a reduction of other taxes which 


‘pressed on the public. On the 5th Jan. 


last there was a balance of surplus revenue 
amounting to upwards of 3,357,000/. and 
he thought that on the 5th of April next 
the revenue would show a clear surplus of 
at least five millions. Part of the surplus 
arose from the payments from China, but 
independent of that the revenue was in a 
most healthy state. If the Income tax 
was withdrawn, and the casual payment 
from China taken into consideration, at the 
end of the year 1846 it was probable the 
revenue might show a deficiency, and it 
was most desirable that such an event 
should not take place. An increase of 


4000 men in the navy would be proposed 
at a cost of 144,000/., and an increase in the 
steam navy of 187,000/. He calculated the 
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revenue of next year would amount of 
53,100,000/. and the expenditure to 
49,090,000/. leaving a surplus, so long as 
the Property Tax continued in operation, 
of 3,409,0002. Now it was for the Go- 
vernment and the House to consider how 
this surplus revenue could be applied most 
beneficially to the public at large, by the 
reduction of those taxes which pressed 
most heavily on the community. In the 
first place he would call attention to the 
duties on Sugar. He intended to adhere 
to the same principle as last year, viz. 
giving a preference to colonial sugars. It 
is proposed to reduce the duty in brown 
Muscovado from 25s. 2d. to 14s. being a 
reduction of lls. 2d. He proposed to 
reduce the duty on British India sugar to 
lls. 8d. It is proposed to impose a duty 
of 14s. on refined, and of 21s. on double 
refined, sugars. The duty on molasses is 
to remain unaltered. The reduction of 
the duty on sugar would reduce the price 
to the consumer 13d. per lb. The duty 
on the export of coal would be taken off 
altogether, and on 813 articles in the tariff 
the duty would be abolished. Among 
these articles were the fibrous materials of 
silk, hemp, and flax; yarns of certain 
materials, excepting woollen; furniture 
goods; animal and vegetable manures ; 
ores and minerals, with the exception of 
copper ore; iron and zinc, in their first 
stage of manufacture; dye-stuffs and certain 
other drugs ; coopers’ staves; and cotton 
wool. The Auction-duty would be re- 
pealed, and the auctioneer on taking out 
one general licence at an expense of 157, 
to be allowed to sell any article he pleased. 
He also proposed to relieve Glass from 
the Excise-duty. The whole loss which 
the revenue would sustain by these various 
reductions would amount to 3,338,0002. 
which would nearly absorb the surplus 
calculated on. He proposed that the 
Income-tax should be continued for three 
years further, confidently anticipating that 
the reductions in prices of articles of great 
importance which would follow the re- 
mission of taxes just recited would prove, 
if not a complete, at least a great, compen- 
sation for its burden. 

Feb. 17. In Committee of Ways and 
Means Sir R. Peel’s proposition for the 
continuation of the Income Tax for a 
time to be limited, was brought forward ; 
and an amendment by Mr. Roebuck to 
leave out the words ‘‘ professions, trades, 
and offices,” and thus limit its effect to 
realized property, was negatived by 263 
to 55. 

Feb. 18. Mr. T. Duncombe brought a 
complaint before the House that his letters 
had been opened at the Post Orricer, and 
moved for a Select Committee of inquiry, 
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The debate was adjourned to the 20th, and 
again to the 21st ; when, on a fresh motion 
worded by Lord Howick, the proposal was 
negatived by 240 to 145. 

Feb. 19. A motion by Mr. Roebuck to 
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extend the Property Tax to Ireland 
was negatived by 275 to 33; and the 
original question, the continuation of the 
Tax, was then carried by 228 to 30. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


Several royal decrees have been issued, 
one of which creates the Baron de Meer 
Count de Gra and ‘‘ Viscount of Loyalty,”’ 
and appoints him President of the Supreme 
Tribunal of War and the Marine. A second 
decree strips General Don Jose Ramon 
Rodil of his rank and decorations, for re- 
fusing to repair to Vittoria and answer the 
charges brought against him; a third ap- 
points General Manuel Concha Captain- 
General of Catalonia. The mother of Nar- 
vaez has been created Countess de la 
Conceda. 

The Queen-Mother communicated, on 
the 15th Jan., to the Members of the 
Committee on the Estimates, the fact of 
her marriage with M. Munoz. 

Zurbano was discovered in a house in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Logrono, 
on the road to the Sierra de Camaras, near 
the spot where his two sons and other par- 
tisans had been arrested. The officer who 
effected his capture was an old comrade 
known under the soubriguet of El Rayo 
(the Thunderbolt). The latter had been 
long in pursuit of him, having sworn to 
take him alive or dead. His brother-in- 
law, Cayo Muro, a major of cavalry on 
half-pay, was shot dead, in endeavouring 
to escape by a window. Zurbano was less 
fortunate ; being taken prisoner, he was led 
to Logrono, where the governor, Brigadier 
Aynat, commanded him immediately to 
prepare for death. He was shot in the 
back, in the market-place of Logrono, at 
eleven o’clock, on the morning of the 21st 
Jan. 

TAHITI. 


In August, the whole population of Ta- 
hiti, and the other islands claimed by the 
French, were in arms against them, and 
they were masters of nothing beyond what 
they occupied in Tahiti itself. They could 
not move a mile from Papiti without being 
attacked by the natives, who were deter- 
mined to resist to the last. The total French 
force consisted of about 1,000 men, and of 
the natives there were, either in Tahiti or 
the adjoining islands, from 4,000 to 5,000 
determined men in arms, resolved to resist 
them to thelast. Already from 200 to 250 
of the French had fallen in attacking the 
strong position taken by the natives, of 
whom about 100 had also lost their lives. 
Queen Pomare had refused to have anything 


to do with the French. She had joined her 
subjects in one of the adjoining islands, and 
was determined either to live or die a 
queen. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Council of Zurich has refused to 
accede to the proposition of the Government 
of Berne to prevent, by force of arms, the 
establishment of the Jesuits in Lucerne, 
but has resolved, by a majority of 9 to 4, 
to send federal commissions to Lucerne, to 
recommend, in the strongest possible terms, 
that the Jesuits should not be admitted. 
Tn the canton of Berne, and other parts of 
Switzerland, public meetings have been 
held, at which it was resolved to expel the 
Jesuits by force, if the Diet should not de- 
cide upon their expulsion. 

Upwards of 250 houses were lately burnt 
down in Luc. The clergyman’s residence 
and the Town Hall were also reduced to 
ashes. The church is so much injured 
that it is not expected to be again available 
for public worship. The three bells were 
melted before the fire reached the spire of 
the steeple. The total damage from the 
fire is estimated at 100,000f. 


INDIA. 

The whole of India, with some trifling 
exceptions, is tranquil. The disturbances 
in Kolapore have subsided. The cele- 
brated fortresses of Punalla and Pounaghur, 
near the town of Kolapore, were taken on 
the lst of December, by the force under 
General de la Motte. The only casualty 
was the death of Colonel Hicks, of the 
Bombay army, who had one of his legs 
shattered by a cannon ball, which passed 
through his horse, and injured the 
other. Col. Outram and Ovan have been 
removed from Kolapore, and Captain 
Douglas Graham sent thither, for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the political re- 
sident in introducing peace and good go- 
vernment into those districts. 


MOROCCO. 

Anarchy is said to reign in a great part 
of the empire of Morocco. The Kabyles 
have pillaged several towns. The peace 
concluded with France had contributed to 
weaken the authority of the Emperor Ab- 
derahman, who has been represented to the 
fanatics as incapable of defending the cause 
of Ismalism on the field of battle. It is 
believed that Abd-el-Kader is not uncon- 
nected with the movement. 
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Jan. 23. An enormous steam-vessel, 
built at Bristol for the passage of the At- 
lantic, and named Zhe Great Britain, 
left Kingroad in the Severn to come 
round to the Thames. Captain Hosken, 
formerly commanding the Great Western, 
took charge of the vessel. She encoun. 
tered a heavy gale, and behaved nobly 
throughout; a heavy sea, which must 
have contained 2,000 or 3,000 tons of 
water, seemed for a moment to paralyse 
the vessel, stove in three of her starboard 
bow bull’s-eyes, a portion of her carved 
figure-head was carried away, and the 
wooden fittings of her bulkhead with iron 
sheathing of both bows split above deck 
in two places. The engines, however, 
were uninjured. When off Gravesend, 
on Sunday, she experienced some difli- 
culty in threading her way through the 
vessels at anchor there, but she answered 
the helm as readily as a small vessel. 
From the time she left the Holmes light 
until she arrived at Blackwall, she made 
54,521 revolutions with ber engine, and 
163,563 revolutions with herscrew. Her 
six masts give her an extraordinary ap- 
pearance; they are all fitted with iron 
rigging, adopted in consequence of its 
offering two-thirds less resistance than 
hemp, a great point in going head to 
wind ; five of them are hinged for lower- 
ing, in case of contrary gales. In taking 
up her moorings at Blackwall, as the tide 
was flowing, she had occasion to swing 
round, and in so doing she presented a 
singular appearance, for, when lying 
athwart the river, she actually occupied 
nearly the whole breadth from bank to 
bank. Some idea of her extraordinary 
length may be formed, when it is stated 
that she is upwards of one hundred feet 
longer than either of our first-rate line-of- 
battle ships, the Queen, Caledonia, and 
St. Vincent; the length of these vessels 
being 205 feet, while the length of the 
Great Biitain is 322 feet. She is worked 
with the Archimedean screw, the inven- 
tion of Mr. Smith, of Hythe. 

Feb. 6. A new war-steamer was launched 
at Woolwich Dockyard, and named The 
Terrible. She measures 253 feet 6 
inches in extreme length, and 226 feet be- 
tween perpendiculars, exceeding the Tra- 
falgar, of 120 guns, by more than twenty 
feet. Her keel was laid down on the 
13th November, 1843, and the architect 
is Mr. Oliver Lang, junr., late master 
shipwright of the dockyard (and now of 
Chatham), whose skill has previously 
been shewn in the Black Eagle, the Me- 
dea, the Flamer, &c. The vessel is to 


have two engines of 400 horse power 
j 10 


each, to supply which Messrs Maudslay 
& Co. have contracted at 41,2507. In 
the words of a distinguished naval officer 
who was present at the launch, ‘“‘ The 
Queen of England has now in her navy 
the first steamer in the world,’’ 


KENT. 

Feb. 11. A destructive fire broke out 
in Chatham dockyard, at the joiners’ 
shop. The buildings, which were brick, 
and three stories high, were completely 
gutted, nothing but the bare walls stand- 
ing. The shop, which was entirely con- 
sumed, contained three bundred and filty 
different frames, which had been made 
for the ships Raleigh, Active, Bulldog 
steam frigate, Eclipse, and Janus. There 
were upwards of one hundred chests of 
tools, the private property of the earpen. 
ters, valued at 25/. each, which are totally 
consumed. The dockyard school, with 
other small buildings, was also destroyed. 
The total extent of the loss of property 
is estimated from 15,0002. to 20,000/. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Messrs. Ainsworth and Son, cotton- 
spinners, of Preston, have nearly com- 
pleted a most extraordinary and ex- 
tensive power-loom shed. The building 
covers three-eighths of aa acre of ground, 
and will hold 1650 looms, which will re- 
quire 825 hands to superintend them, and 
75 horses’ power to drive them. The 
shafting connected with this monstrous 
shed is now finished: its length is 6500 
feet of strapping. ‘There are 3000 feet 
of gas piping, and 825 lights will be re- 
quired. The roof contains 340 windows, 
or skylights, and is supported by 325 
pillars. When the whole of the looms 
are in motion, they will turn off 50 yards 
of cloth per minute. 


MIDDLESEX. 

The late Fleet Prison has been pur- 
chased by the Corporation of London 
from the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, for the sum of 25,000/. 

Jan. 2. The first stone of anew church 
for the accommodation of those French 
Protestants who have been hitherto ac- 
customed to worship in the chapel within 
the walls of the Savoy Palace, in the 
Strand, was laia by the Bishop of London, 
in Charlotte-street (now Bloomsbury- 
street), Bloomsbury. Besides the Lord 
Bishop and his chaplains, and the Mi. 
nister of the French Episcopal Church, 
M. Mudry, there were present upwards 
of 30 clergymen. ‘The church is to be 
built in the Elizabethan style, the front 
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facing Bloomsbury-strect. Its dimen- 
sions are to be 68 feet 6 inches by 38 
feet 7 inches, affording room for from 
four to five hundred persons. This 
church adopts the Liturgy and Prayer 
Book of the Established Church (trans- 
lated into French), and was placed by 
Charles II., when he established the 
congregation in the Savoy, on his restora- 
tion to the throne, under the superintend- 
ence and jurisdiction of the Primate and 
Metropolitan. Its existence is traced as far 
back as the year 1640, about which time 
they assembled in or near Whitehall. At 
the Restoration, the church became con- 
formist, and adopted the established 
forms. The French Protestant church 
in St. Martin’s-le- Grand is totally distinct 
and separate. It was established in 1550 
by the royal charter of Edward VI., to- 
gether with its sister church in Austin- 
friars (the Dutch); but has never been 
subject to the control of the metropolitan 
bishop, the two ‘‘ pastors’’ or ministers 
being subject to the authority of a consis- 
toire of lay elders and deacons, in the 
same manner as the reformed Churches 
in Holland, and it has a Liturgy of its 
own, totally distinct from that of the An- 
glican Church. 

Jan. 29. The new church at Notting- 
hill, in the parish of Kensington, was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. The resolution to build this church 
originated in a memorial addressed to the 
vicar by the inhabitants of Notting-hill; in 
which they strongly represented to him 
the spiritual destitution under which they 
laboured. The parish church contains 
only 1200 sittings for a population of 
above 12,000; of these 1200 sittings not 
more than 80 were open to the poor; the 
rest being all appropriated to families or 
individuals, and the applicants for any 
pews or sittings that might become vacant 
amounted to several hundreds. The great 
difficulty to be surmounted was that of 
procuring an eligible site : the most cen- 
tral position would have cost 2,000/. At 
length a site in Kensington Park, pur- 
chased by R. Roy, esq., ata cost of 4601. 
was liberally offered; and a handsome 
edifice has now been built, containing 
1,500 sittings, of which 400 will be free. 
The population now resident within a 
moderate distance of the church exceeds 
4,000, The new edifice is dedicated to 
St. John. It stands so advantageously 
that it may be seen for many miles round. 
The architects are Messrs. Stevens and 
Alexander. The style is that modifica- 
tion of the Gothic, termed the Early- 
English, introduced in the 13th century. 
The general arrangement is a Latin cross, 
with a lofty spire rising from the centre. 

Gent. Mag. Vox. XXIII, 


Provincial Intelligence. 
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The tower is of stone; the ornamental 
parts, the angles, buttresses adjoining, 
windows, spire, and weather table, being 
of Bath or Box freestone, and the re- 
mainder of hammer-dressed Kentish rag- 
stone in courses. The roof is open to 
the view, and the interior is of singularly 
bold and simple design. The principal 
rafters are decorated with illuminated in- 
scriptions. The great number of sittings 
required, viz. 1,500, rendered galleries in- 
dispensable ; but they have been placed at 
the west end, and in the north and south 
transepts, and so arranged as not to in- 
terfere with the main body of the struc- 
ture, whose columns, arches, and win- 
dows are left perfectly free and unencum- 
bered. The organ is placed at the north 
side of the church, in a chapel appro- 
priated for it, whilst the children are in- 
tended to occupy a similar position on the 
south side. Several of the windows are 
intended to be filled with painted glass, 
the execution of which has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Williams and Warrington. 
The chancel is also to be paved with en- 
caustic tiles. ‘The sum allotted for the 
building of so handsome a structure is 
very small, the contract being 7,500/., 
which, however, did not include the in- 
closures, warming apparatus, furniture, 
and incidental expenses. 

At the conclusion of the morning ser- 
vice, the Bishop of London delivered an 
eloquent sermon, which was listened to 
with deep attention. A collection was 
made amounting to 1247. In one of the 
plates, an amber bracelet and a necklace, 
wrapt up in a 5/. note, were deposited. 
The sum of 1000/., at least, is still 
wanted to complete the fund. 


NORFOLK. 


Jan. 28. The church of Attleborough, 
near Norwich, was re-opened after ex- 
tensive repairs, the Bishop preaching, 
after which a collection was made, which 
amounted to 152/. 13s. 6d., including 
100/. sent by the patron, Sir B. E. Smyth, 
Bart. The total cost of the works is 
1200/7. The roofs of the aisles have been 
entirely, and that of the nave partially, 
renewed. The old pews have been re- 
moved, and the church is now fitted up 
with open seats, resembling those in 
Norwich cathedral, made by Mr. Farrow, 
of Diss. ‘They will accommodate 660, 
being an increase of 203. The tower 
standing at the east end of the church, the 
belfry has been entirely inclosed from the 
interior, and a recess formed in its western 
wall for the altar. The late vestry, called 
Chanticler’s chantry, has been opened to 
the church, and a vestry and archidia- 
conal court formed in Mortimer’s chantry 

o 











chapel. A pulpit, by Ver Bruggen, of 
Brussels, from a design by Inigo Jones, 
has been presented by the rector, Dr. 
Barrett, and a font by the curate, the 


‘Rev. W. W. Poley. An elegant altar rail, 


carved by Mr. Ollett, of Norwich, has 
been presented by Mrs. Cockell. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


A Railway Town.— Wolverton station, 
on the London and Birmingham Railway, 
already contains eight streets, seven of 
these bearing the names of Messrs. Gar- 
nett, Cooke, Walker, Glyn, Ledsham, 
Creed, aud Bury, directors and officers of 
the Company. ‘The number of houses is 
199. The population about 1000. The 
church is a substantial and very neat 
structure, seating about 850 persons, in- 
cluding a gallery for 200 children. The 
churchyard includes more than an acre. 
The parsonage-house is also an exceed- 
ingly neat building. ‘The endowment for 
the clergyman is 20007., vested in Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, giving an annual stipend 
of 62/7. The patrons of the living, which 
is intended to be a perpetual curacy, with 
Wolverton station assigned to it as a dis- 
trict (for spiritual purposes only), are the 
five trustees of the celebrated Dr. Rad- 
cliffe. The present clergyman, the Kev. 
George Weight, M.A., was appointed by 
the Bishop of Lincoln in 1841. The 
church and parsonage were built at the 
expense of the Radcliffe trustees, who 
also gave the ground. The cost exceeded 
4000/. The endowment was given by the 

roprietors and friends of the Company. 
The Company have given a large room 
for the use of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
which is fitted upas a chapel, and a Sun- 
day school is attached to it. The Com- 
pany’s day and Sunday schools are en- 
tirely under the charge of the clergyman ; 
they educate about 250 children. All the 
expenses of salaries, books, &c. are de- 
frayed by the Company. Connected with 
these schools there is a large lending 
library, to which the children and their 
parents have gratuitous admission. Other 
persons have the use of all the books and 
magazines by paying 1d. weekly. The 
directors have supplied these schouls with 
various large maps, a globe, geological 
specimens, apparatus for explaining me- 
chanical powers, &c. The Company bave 
also given the people a large reading 
room, with an adjoining room fora library, 
provided with coal and gas. There are 
upwards of 100 members of the library, 
viz., 48 at the station, 36 in Birmingham, 
and 18in London. The library contains 
700 volumes. This institution is managed 
by a committee of twelve of the me- 
dima, in rotation. There is also the 
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‘« Station Lending Library,” the object of 
which is to furnish a gratuitous supply of 
books to every first-class station on the 
entire line, including the locomotive de- 
partments at Birmingham and at Camden 
Town. Boxes, each containing 50 or 60 
volumes, are removed from one station to 
another as often as it is requisite. The 
company rent to their people several acres 
of ground for gardens, and they are now 
applying to the trustees for at least ten 
acres more for the same purpose. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Jan. 29. The public opening of a 
newly-erected building at Nottingham, to 
be used as a Mechanics’ Hall, was cele- 
brated bya grand entertainment, at which 
upwards of 800 persons were present. 
The site, 100 square yards, was presented 
by John Smith Wright, esq., of Remp- 
stone, President of the institution, and 
is situated on Burton Leys; value 350/. 
He also gave a donation of 30/., and the 
committee have since purchased 400 
square yards, at a cost of 140/. The 
foundation was laid on the 12th of June, 
1843. The building is of brick, and 
stuccoed, and the front and side eleva- 
tions are Grecian, The capitals of the 
columns are Corinthian, from the Temple 
of Vesta, at Tivoli. The external di- 
mensions of the edifice are 124 feet long, 
62 feet extreme width, and 46 feet high, 
Beneath the portico, upon the right, is the 
residence of the librarian, and on the left 
of the staircase leading to the great hall 
are two commodious class-rooms ; and on 
the other side of the corridor a library 
and reading-room, 42 feet by 26 feet; a 
lecture-room, 45 feet by 26 feet; a Na- 
tural History gallery, 50 feet by 19 feet 
6 inches; with the apartment of the cu- 
rator, and at each angle a staircase. The 
one-pair is almost entirely occupied by a 
noble hall, 80 feet by 45 feet, and 30 feet 
high, with an orchestra and platform ca- 
pable of accommodating 300 performers. 
Under the orchestra is an upper gallery 
for natural history, 50 feet long, 8 feet 6 
inches wide, and 12 feet high; also a 
committee room, apparatus room, music 
library, &c. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Sir Robert Peel is adding to his man- 
sion, at Drayton Manor, a picture gallery, 
100 feet in length, for the reception chiefly 
of portraits of the most eminent men of 
the present day. His present collection 
of pictures at the Manor is already among 
the largest, if not the largest, of modern 
date in this country, and it is constantly 
being extended. The new gallery will be 
fitted up with carved vak and polished 
marble, now preparing, 
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SUFFOLK, 


Jan. 11. The Beccles theatre, purchased 
about three months since, was opened 
for the first time as a Corn Exchange. 
The fittings of the theatre are all cleared 
away, and the four walls of the edifice 
form one large room, measuring 63 feet 
by 34. It is lighted by day by three large 
sky-lights, and at night by two gas chan- 
deliers. 

Jan.21. The perpetual advowson, with 
the next presentation to the living of 
Trimley St. Martin, was put up for 
sale, at the Auction Mart. The large 
and small tithes had been commuted at 
the sum of 500/. perannum. The out- 
goings umounted to about 45/. a-year, but 
which were compensated by the glebe, 
consisting of about 21 acres. ‘The popu- 
lation, wholly agricultural, consisted of 
about 500 persons, and the parish com- 
prised 1200 acres; while the incumbent 
was in his 86th year. The auctioneer 
stated the value of it to be 7000/. It 
was bought in for 5950/. 


SURREY. 

Dec. 30. The new Police Courts at 
Stones’-end, Blackman-street, Suuth- 
wark, and Kennington-lane, Lambeth, 
were opened for public business. The 
old court, Union Hall, is transferred to 
the former, with the magistrates, Messrs. 
Traill and Cottingham, and the officers 
attached thereto. Lambeth-street police 
court is also closed, and the magistrates of 
that court will, for the future, transact 
the business at Lambeth police court, 
Kennington-lane. 


WILTSHIRE. 

Nov. 29. The church of Wyly was 
re-opened for Divine service, after having 
Teceived extensive alterations. Increased 
accommodation has been afforded to the 
amount of 102 sittings, all of which are 
free. The former unsightly gallery has 
been dispensed with, and the nave and 
chancel are fitted with open seats. A 
new roof has been added, the timbers of 
which are all internally visible, and stained 
to resemble oak. Stained glass windows 
have been placed at the eastern end on 
the southern side of the chancel, executed 
by Miller, of Berners-street, and the gift 
of the Dowager Lady Pembroke, in 
whose family the patronage of the church 
is vested. ‘he cost of the whole amounts 
to the sum of 1,1002., 2002. of which was 
contributed by the parish, and the residue 
undertaken by the Rector. The Bishop 
and Archdeacon, with twenty-three other 
clergymen of the neighbourhood, at- 
tended, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Dec. 5. The consecration took place of 

St. Mary’s Chapel, Barnard’s Green. The 
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land for the site was given by E. T. Foley, 
esq. with a contribution amounting to 
nearly 1,800/. the remainder being raised by 
subscription. C. Morris, esq. of Malvern, 
has given the sacramental plate; the Rev. 
Mr. Romney, the Curate, the commu- 
nion.table ; Miss Garlike, the font; and 
the stained glass windows, which are 
elaborately executed, were provided jointly 
by the reverend Curate and Messrs, 
Haines and Archer. 
YORKSHIRE, 

John Dugdale, esq. cotton.printer, of 
Manchester, has become the purchaser of 
the Crathorne estate, in the North Riding. 
The price given is 75,4501. comprising 
the baronial manor of Crathorne, and 
2,200 acres in a ring fence. The pro- 
perty bad been in the possession of the 
Crathorne family for a very long period. 

A handsome window of stained glass 
has been put into the west side of the 
tower of the parish church of Hessle. The 
arch connecting the tower with the nave 
has lately been opened, thereby extending 
the church to the extreme west, and af- 
fording increased accommodation, in free 
seats, to the parishioners, The window, 
which is partly after the design of some 
in the Temple church, London, has been 
executed by Mr. Barnett, of York. 

A fishing bank of great extent has been 
recently resorted to by the fishermen, at a 
distance of about 80 miles to the east of 
Scarborough, where large quantities of 
fish, particularly soles, of superior size 
and excellence, are now regularly taken ; 
and such has been the effect of this fresh 
source of supply to the fishmarkets in the 
interior of the country, that soles are now 
telling in the Leeds and other markets of 
she manufacturing districts at a reduction 
of from 4d. to 6d. in the pound. ‘This 
newly explored mine of marine wealth bas 
obtained the appropriate name of the 
Silver Bank. 

SCOTLAND. 

Jan. 19. The cathedral or collegiate 
church of the Greyfriars, Edinburgh, a 
pile of great extent and peculiarly vene- 
rable from its antiquity and historical as- 
sociations, was a'most totally destroyed 
by fire. It must be understood, that, as 
in many instances is the case in Scotland, 
the edifice comprised two churches under 
one roof, the one being separated from the 
other by a substantial wall of masonry, 
The eastern half, in which the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Lee officiated, was called the Old 
Greyfriars; the western, of which the 
Rev. Mr. Robertson was minister, the 
New Greyfriars. The building, now in 
ruins, is finely situated to the south-west 
of the city, overlooked by the Castle on 
its lofty rock within less than half a mile, 
and the churchyard adjoined the grounds. 
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of Heriot’s hospital. The eastern portion, 
in which the fire originated, is the more 
ancient, bearing the date of 1612; the 
western half was erected after the acci- 
dental explosion on the 7th May, 1718, of 
some gunpowder belonging to the city, 
which had been stored inthe steeple ; but 
the site was occupied by a monastic esta- 
blishment for some centuries previous to 
the Reformation. The fire was caused by 
the overheating of a flue of a stove in the 
south-eastern portion of the building. The 
session books of the New Greyfriars have 
been saved ; the accounts as to those of the 
Old Grey-friars are conflicting. All the 
seating, furniture, and books, have been 
destroyed, including some highly prized 
relics—a table once tke property of the 
Reformer, John Knox, and one or two 
bibles of early and rare editions. Both 
churches are said to have been insured, 
but only to the extent of 1000/. each. 

John Gladstone, esq. of Fasque, has 
become the proprietor of the estate of 
Phesdo and Pitnamoon, at the price of 
32,000. This beautiful property lies 
nearly adjacent to Fasque, and will con- 
stitute Mr. Gladstone one of the principal 
heritors of the parish of Fordoun. The 
valuable estate of Rossie, in the parish of 
Craig, has also been disposed ot by Mr. 
Ross. ‘The purchasers are the trustees 
of Mr. Macdonald, of St. Martin’s, near 
Perth, and the price 115,000/. 

A one-hand clock, all curiously con- 
structed of brass, which was brought some 
years ago from Lochleven, is supposed to 
have been the principal and ornamental 
clock of the castle. It has much carving, 
und the maker’s name and the year 1566 
are engraven on it. It is enclosed ina 
very curiously-wrought old oak case. It 
is at present in fine order, and goes well, 
in the possession of William Wilson, 14, 
Shuttle-street, Glasgow. 


IRELAND. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne has given 
3000/. to the suspension bridge; 1000/. 
to the market house; 300/. to the Na- 
tional school ; and 100/., besides a glebe 
of 20 acres, to the parish priest of Ken- 
mare, co. Kerry. 

WALES. 


Great improvements are rapidly pro- 
gressing both in Pembroke Dockyard and 
in the town of Pembroke Dock. Very 
little nore than a quarter of a century 
since, these two places were a farm called 
Pater Church, with the exception of the 
“¢ Old Pater Fort,’’ which was commenced 
soon after the rebellion of 1745. In 1828 
the western part of the fort was raised 
to its present height, making a most for- 
midable battery against an approach on 
the dockyard. The old town of Pem- 
broke is upwards of two miles and a half 
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to the south-east of Pembroke Dock. 
The inhabitants of Pembroke Dock now 
amount to upwards of 4000 persons, A 
church is about to be erected, the clergy- 
man having already been appointed to 
the district, under the recent Act of 
Parliament. A national school has been 
built on a iarge scale on the ground be- 
longing to the Admiralty, and a market- 
place has been made for the accommoda- 
tion of the inhabitants. On the heights 
above the dockyard and town a ‘‘ defen- 
sible barrack ’’ is nearly completed, to 
contain 400 men. It has been built under 
the superintendence of Capt. Farris, R. E. 
There are also near the dockyard at Hobb’s 
Point an extensive pier and premises for 
the convenience of the Waterford packets. 

The improvements and additions to 
the Dockyard are constantly progressing. 
There are now twelve building slips, and 
a dock which will contain the largest class 
ship, having an average depth of water in 
it of twenty-three feet. Slips Nos. 1 and 
2 are vacant. In Slip 3 the Lion, 80, is 
building. In Slip 4 the Victoria, 110. 
In Slip 5 the Constance, 50-gun frigate. 
In Slip 6 the Colossus, 80. In Slip 7 the 
Dragon, steam-frigate. The above slips 
are fit for building first-rates. Slips 8 
and 9 are vacant; they are fit for two- 
decked line-of-battle ships. In Slip 
No. 10, the Sybille, 36, is building. In 
Slip 11 the Inflexible, steam-sloop, is laid 
down. In Slip 12 is the Kingfisher, 12, 
brig. Iron roofs are now in progress of 
erection over slips 1 to9inelusive. ‘Their 
principals are of the same shape as the 
carpentry introduced by the late Sir Ro- 
bert Seppings in the construction of his 
wood roofs. The covering will be cor- 
rugated iron; zinc is a perfect failure. 
There is a steam-engine for pumping out 
the dock, which also drives a saw-mill, 
working two frames and a circular saw. 
Within the last year the dockyard has been 
increased about fourteen acres, making an 
area of nearly eighty acres. In the new 
part, the two large building slips, I and 2, 
have been formed. ‘There is also an ex- 
tensive pond for the immersion of elm 
timber, and it is generally thought that 
much durability would be given to English 
oak by a similar process. The eastern 
boundary wall of the sea battery now be- 
comes the western boundary. Large ad- 
ditions are making to the smithery, a 
building for Nasmyth’s steam-lift hammer, 
&c. These works have had the super- 
intendence of Captain Montgomery Wil- 
liams, R.E. 

A dry dock, of which the foundation 
stone was laid in April last, has been 
formed at J/ilford by Mr. Hogan, ship- 
builder. It is in length 163 feet, and 54 
in breadth, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED FOR 1845. 


Beds.—W. B. Higgins, of Turvey, esq. 

Berks.—J. B. Monck, of Coley-Park, esq. 

Buckinghamshire—Edmund Francis Dayrell, 
of Lil — Dayrell, esq. 

Camb. and Hunt.—John Bonfoy Rooper, of 
Abbotts Ripton, esq. 

Cumb.—T. Fetherstonhaugh, Kirkoswald, esq. 

Cheshire.—Sir W.T. S. M. Stanley, of Hooton, 


art. 
Cornwall—Francis Rodd, of Trebartha, esq. 
Derby.—Thomas Pares, of Hopwell, esq. 
Devon.—E. S. Drewe, of the Grange, esq. 
Dorset.—Edward Balston, of Corfe-hill, esq. 
Durham.—J.W. Williamson, of Whickham,esq. 
Essex—George Round, of Colchester, esq. 
Glouc.—E. Hopkinson,of Edgworth-house,esq. 
Heref.—J. K. King, of Staunton-park, esq. 
Herts.—Sir H. Meux, of Theobalds, Bart. 
Kent—Sir Moses Montefiore, of East-cliff, 
Saint Lawrence, Thanet, knight. 
Lanc.—P. Dawson, of Hornby Castle, esq. 
Leic.—W. C. Smith, of Bitteswell, esq. 
Line.—T. Coltman, of Hagnaby-priory, esq. 
Monm.—W. Phillips, of Whitson-house, esq. 
Norf.—T. R. Buckworth, of Cockley Cley, esq. 
Northamptonshire—The Hon. Richard Wat- 
son, of Rockingham-castle. 
Northumb.—Ralph Carr, of Hedgley, esq. 
Notts.—W. H. Barrow, of Southwell, esq. 
Oxford.—J. S. North, of Wroxton-abbey, esq. 
Rutland—H. B. Pierrepont, of Kyhall, esq. 
Salop—St. John Chiverton Charlton, of Apley- 
castle, esq. 
Somerset—J. L. Lee, of Dillington-house, esq. 
Staffordshire—Charles Smith Forster, of Ham- 
stead-hall, esq. 
Southampton—Sir Richard Goden Simeon, of 
Swainstone, Isle of Wight, Bart. 
Suffolk—Henry Wilson, of Stowlangtoft, esq. 
Surrey—Richard Fuller, of the Rookery, Dork- 
ing, ~ 
Sussex—James B. Daubuz, of Offington, esq. 
Warw.—J. R. West, of Alscote, esq. 
Wiltsh.—Wade Browne, of Monkton Farleigh, 


esq. 

Worc.—T. S. Lea, of Astley-hall, esq. 
Yorks.—Sir W. B. Cooke, of Wheatley, Bart. 
WALES. 

Anglesey—R. J. Hughes, of Plas Llangoed,esq. 

Brecon.—W. Williams, of Aberpergwm, esq. 

Carnarvonshire—Postponed. 

Carmarthens.—David Jones, of Glanbrane- 
park, Llandovery, esq. 

ee Lloyd Davies, of Alltyro- 

n, esq. 

Denbighs/—Charles Wynne, of Garthmeilio, 
near Cerrigydruidion, esq. 

Flintshire—Ralph Richardson, of Greenfield- 
hall, esq. 

Glamorgans.—Robert Savours,ofTrecastle,esq. 

Merioneths.—W. Price, of Rhiwlas, esq. 

Montgomery—J. W. L. Winder, of Vaynor- 
park, esq. 

Pembroke—A. L. Gower, of Castlemalgwynne, 
esq. 

Radnors.—James Davies, of Colva, esq. 





GazerreE PROMOTIONS. 

Jan. 25. The Right Hon. Henry Thomas 
Lowry Corry, Joseph Hume, Aaron Chapman, 
Edward Royd Rice, and Thomas Baring, esqrs. 
Francis Beaufort, esq. Capt. R.N., or the Hy- 
drographer of the Admiralty for the time 
being; George Biddel Airy, ~~ or the As- 
tronomer Royal for the time being; Johu 


Washington, esy. Capt. R.N.; and Henry 
John Shepherd, esq. or the Counsel for the 
Affairs of the Admiralty and Navy for the 
time being, to be Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the state of the har- 
bours, shores, and rivers of the United King- 
dom.—Francis Hart Dyke, esq. to be Her 
Majesty’s Procurator in all cases and matters 
Maritime, Foreign, Civil, and Ecclesiastical.— 
Lieut. Edward Bold, R.N. to accept the in- 
signia of a Knight of the Royal Portuguese 
Military Order of the Tower and Sword, con- 
ferred in testimony of approbation of his 
services while commanding a frigate in her 
Most Faithful Majesty’s Navy. 

Jan. 28. Henry John Shepherd, esq. Q. C. 
to be one of the Commissioners of the Court 
of Bankruptcy.—Edward Protheroe, jun. esq. 
M.P. in compliance with the will of Dame 
Mary Hill, of Turnwood, co. Dorset, wife of 
Major-Gen. Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, and 
formerly wife of Mark Davis, of Turnwood, 
esq. to take the name of Davis before Prothe- 
roe, and bear the arms of Davis in the second 
quarter.—The Rev. G. H. O. Pedlar, M. A. 
Rector of Holy Trinity, Exeter, and Ann, 
only child of the late Adm. Wm. Shield, after 
their intended marriage, to take the name of 
Shield only.—William Prior Johnson Richard- 
son, of Bridgend-cottage, near Bexley, Kent, 
esq. eldest son and heir of James Richardson 
(afterwards James Richardson William Prior 
Johnson), of Stock House, Essex, gent. de- 
ceased, and grandson of Thomas Richardson, 
of Lambeth, — by Hannah his wife, 
daughter and coheir of William Prior John- 
son, of Stock, aforesaid, esq. to take the 
name of William Prior Johnson in lieu of 
Richardson. 

Jan. 29.- Edmund Murray Dodd, esq. to be 
Solicitor General for Nova Scotia —Edmund 
Gabriel, jun. esq. (in the room of Charles 
Francis Fynes Clinton, esq. deceased,) to be 
Arbitrator, on the part of Her Majesty, in the 
Mixed British and Portuguese Commission, 
established at the city of Loanda. 

Jan. 31. Brevet, Capt. G. B. Calcott, of the 
36th Foot, to be Major in the Army.—John 
Lewis, gent. and William Lewis, gent. both 
of Carmarthen, sons of Jonah Lewis, of Ffos- 
ddufach, in Llanboidy, co. Carm. gent. in com- 
pliance with the will of William Philipps, of 
Carmarthen, esq. to take the name of Philipps 
only. 

Feb.1. ‘The Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. to be 
Keeper of Greenwich Park. 

Feb.3. The Hon. Sidney Herbert sworn of 
the Privy Council. 

Feb. 4. The Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert to be 
Her Majesty’s Secretary at War. 

Feb. 7. 13th Light Dragoons, Major-Gen. 
the Hon. E. P. Lygon to be Colonel.—77th 
Foot, Capt. T. G. Egerton, to be Major. 

Feb. 10. The Hon. Henry Fitzroy to be 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Feb.14. 13th Light Dragoons, Capt. W. D. 
Hamilton to be Major.—Brevet, Captain T. 
Unett, of 19th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 





NAvAL PREFERMENTS. 


To be Captain, the Hon. G. F. Hastings. 

10 be retired Captain of 1840, Comm. George 
Truscott (1812). 

To be Commanders—John Lunn (1829), George 
Sprigg (1839) J. T. Caldwell (1834), Edmund 
Wilson, Henry Chads (1841), John H. Bow- 
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ker. On the Retired List of 1830: Thomas 
Crawford, George White, John Orlebar, 
Saunderson Allen, John Gregory (1808), Mate 
of Success ; John Finlayson (1808); Henry 
Fage Be son (1808); William John Innes 
(1808); H. Joseph Philip Proby (1808) ; and 
Charies Chappell (1808), Midshipman of 
Victory at Trafalgar. 

ee Admiral Sir F. W. Austen, 

.C.B. to be Commander-in-Chief in the 

West Indies and North America. 

Captains—Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence (1824) 
cee to Roval Victoria and Albert ; 
Michael Seymour (1826) to Vindictive , Edw. 
Coliier, C.B. to the Rodney. 

Commanders—John Simpson (1840) to the 
Rolla, 10, brig at Chatham, for surveying 
service; W. Crispin (1844) re-appointed to 
Royal Victoria and Albert ; Balchen F. West 
(1843), to Vindictive; James A. Gordon 
(1842), to Wolf; W. W. Hornby to the Styx 
steam pry 3 Lieut. R. T. J. Levinge to 
command the Dolphin 3. 

Commander James Pullen (1829), to the rank 
of Captain on the Coast Guard. 

Lieut. M‘Kenzie (1799) is appointed to Green- 
wich Hospital. 





EccLestastTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Chapman, to the Bishopric of Ceylon. 
Rev. J B. B. Clarke, to be Preb. of Wells. 
Rev. G. F. Lewis, to be hon. Canon of Here- 


ford. 

Rev. H. J. Maltby, to be hon. Canon of Durham. 

Rev. C. W. H. Alston, Wem'don V. Som. 

Rev. — Balley, North Laverton R. Notts. 

Rev. R. S. Bower, St. ~o Magdalene and St. 
Gregory by St. Paul’s RR, Lundon 

Rev. R. B. Brereton, Stiftkey with Morston 
annexed R. Norfolk. 

Rev. 1). Bruce, Ferryhill P.C. Durham. 

Rev. H. Brown, Boreham Y. Essex. 

Rev. S. Brown, Westbury V. Wilts. 

Rev. G. Bryant, Sheerness P.C. Kent. 

Rev. D. Campbell, Berrow V. Worc. 

Rev. W. M. H. Church, Geddington V. N’p’n. 

Rev. J. B. Clyde, Bradworthy V. Devon. 

Rev. J. W. Corbett, Wigginton R. near York. 

Rev. E. Denniss, Clifton R. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. T. Dent, Grindleton P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C Evanson, New district of St. Andrew, 
Montpelier, P.C. Cheltenham. 

Rev. G. C. Fenwicke, Stockerston R. Leic. 

Rey. J. B. Gabriel, Chepstow V. Monm. 

Rev. J. Hayne, Raddington R. Som. 

Rev. W. G. Holmes, Beercrocombe R. Som. 

Rev. H. Howarth, St. George’s, Hanover- 
Square, R. Middlesex. 

Rev. A. H. W. Ingram, Harvington R. Wore. 

Rev. T. Jones, Sporle V. and K. of Palgrave, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Lowthian, Wharton P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. J. Maynard, Sudbourne cum Capella de 
Orford R. Suffolk. 

Rey. F. Maxwell, District Church of St. John’s, 
Barnsley, P.C. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. R. J. Meade, Castle Cary V. Som. 

Rev. W. Mee, Hayton V. Notts. 

Rev. R. Neill, Shillington R. Beds. 

Rev. T. Nunns, Trinity Church P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. F. Owen, St. Thomas’s Church, Crookes- 
moor, P.C. near Sheffield. 

Rev. F C. Parsons, Goathurst R. Som. 

Rev. J. M. Pratt, St. Paul’s P.C. Derb. 

Rev. A. Pulley, Whipsnade R. Beds. 

Rev. R. Sarjeant, Spetchley R. Worc. 

Rev. R. C. Savage, Nuneaton V. Warw. 

Rev. W. Seaton, New District Church, near 
Templegate P.C. Bristol. 

Rev. J. H. Sharwood, Walsall V. Staff. 

Kev. T. Sheepshanks, Arkendale P.C. Yorksh, 

Rev. J. B. Skipper, Marden V. Heref. 


Promotions and Preferments. 





[ March, 


Rey. J. Shooter, Glasson P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. J. Stovin, Beckingham V. Notts. 

Rev. W. Sutcliffe, Neeton, near Kirkham P.C, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. W. S. Symonds, Pendoch R. Wore. 

Rev. W. Taynton, Barton St. David P.C. Som. 

Rev. T. Townsend, Aston Blank V. Glouc. 

Rey. E. T. Vaughan, St. Martin’s V. Leic. 

Rev. A. R. Webster, Bothamsall P.C. Notts. 

Rev. J. C. Wilkins, Barton R. near Penrith. 

Rey. H. P. Wright, St. Mary’s R. Leeds. 





CHAPLAIN. 
Rev. M. P. Dudgeon, to Lord Keane, 





Civit PReFERMENTS. 
Francis Hart Dyke, esq. to be Registrar of the 
Province of Canterbury. 
John E. Batty, esq. to be Counsel to the Irish 


ce, 

The following gentlemen are raised to the rank 
of Queen’s Counsel:—Messrs. Lee, Parry, 
and Wood, of the Equity Bar ; and Messrs, 
Humfrey, Hayward, Butt, Russell Gurney, 
= Montagu Chambers, of the Common Law 

ar. 

Thomas Uwins, esq. Royal Academician, to be 
Surveyor of Pictures in ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 

Rev. W. Dobson, M.A. to be Head Master of 
the Proprietary College, Cheltenham. 

Lorenzo Smith, esq. B.A. to be Master of the 
Lower School, Manchester. 


BiRTHS. 


Jan.10. At Hollingbourne, near Maidstone, 
the wife of Charles Duppa, esq. a dau.—15. 
At Edinburgh, Mrs. Mackintosh, of Mackin- 
tosh, a dau.——16. In Hyde-park-square, Mrs. 
Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, a dau. 18. At 
Downham, the wife of the Rev. 8S. Houghton 
Sherard, a son.—1l19. At Roebrick Hall, 
Nenagh, the wife of Capt. George Daniell, 
R.N. (daughter of the Master of Rolls for 
Ireland,)a son and heir.——20. At Hannington 
Hall, Wilts, the wife of Col. Henry Freke, C. B. 
a dau.——At Saleby Grange, near Alford, the 
wife of J. S. Lister, esq. a son.——At Torquay, 
Mrs. Brodie, of Brodie, a son.——21. At Ick- 
worth old hall, Suffolk, Lady Arthur Harvey,a 
dau. ——22. At Colchester, the wife of the Rev. 
James T. Round, a son.——25. In St. George’s- 
e the Lady Ernest Bruce, a son.—lIn Port- 

and place, the wife of Mons. Van de Weyer, the 

Belgian minister, 2 son.— At Cossington, 
Somerset, Mrs. Sutherland Greme, a son.—— 
26. At Tilford-house, Farnham, the wife of 
Major Edward Francklyn, a son.—lIn Nortolk- 
crescent, Hyde-park, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Maclean, a son.—27. At Woodcote, Lady 
Louisa Cotes, a dau.— 29. At Bodrhydden, co. 
Flint, the wife of the Hon. R. T. Rowley, a dau. 
——30. The Countess of Clarendon, a son.—— 
At Darting, co. Monaghan, Lady Cremorne, a 
son ——At Glazenwood-house, Essex, the lady 
of Sir John Page Wood, Bart. a dau.——31, At 
Wallaston-house, Dorchester, the wife of Ar- 
thur H. Dyke Acland, esq. a son.——The wife 
of W. Orde Powlett, esy of Bolton Hall, a son 
and heir.—At Welford park, the wife of 
Charles Eyre, esq. a dau.——At Bath, the wife 
of the Rev. R. V. Law, a son. 

Lately. At Baldovan-house, Lady Jane Ogilvy, 
adau.——In Brvok-st. Grosvenor-sq. the 
wife of Sir Geo. Baker, Bart. a son.——In Ire- 
land, Lady Armstrong, a son.—In Upper 
Grosvenor-st. the wife of E. W. Hogg, esq. 
M.P. a son.—At Bradston Brook-house, near 
Guildford, the wite of Geo. Gibson, esq. a dau. 
——At Mnuntham-house, Sussex, the wife of 
Thomas Fitzgeraid, esq. a dau.——At Munich, 
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the wife cf J. R. Milbanke, a dau.——At Shire- 
newton House, the wife of J. H. Morris, esq. 
of twin daus.——At Ebley, the wife of Moira 
Maclean, esq. a dau.—— At Quebec, the wife of 
Phipps J. Hornby, esq. R.E. a dau. ——At the 
Vicarage, Latton, the wife of the Rev. H. W. 
Beadon, a son. 

Feb. 1. At Brooklands, Hants, the wife of 
Spencer Smith, esq. a dau.——At Bitteswell- 
hall, Leic. the Hon. Mrs. Corbet Smith, a son 
and heir.—-At Blackheath-park, the wife of 
Joseph Underwood, esq. a son.—2. At Man- 
ston-house, Dorset, the wife of Harry Farr 
Yeatman, esq. a son.-——3. At the Ear! of Brad- 
ford’s, Belgrave-sq. the Viscountess Newport, 
ason.—5. At Gallen-priory, Scotland, Lady 
Armstrong, a son.—7. In Belgrave-sq. her 
Grace the Duchess of Montrose, a son me heir. 
——At Stradsett-hall, Norf. the wife of W. 
Bagge, esq. M.P. a dau.——At Denham Fishe: 
Mrs. ——s, Drummond, a son.——8. 
Hackthorn, Linc. the wife of Weston Cracroft, 
esq. a son and heir.— 10. In Curzon-st. May 
Fair, Viscountess Jocelyn, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 4, 1844. At Jersey, John S. Gaskin, 
esq. of a Barbadoes, to Mary- 
Matilda, third dau. of Thomas 8. Protheroe, 
esq. of Clifton. 

ct. 7, At Delhi, Robert Bridge, esq. 73rd 
Reg. N. I. to Maria-Appelina, relict of the 
late Brevet Capt. Pocklington, L. I. 

8. At New Brunswick, Alfred Reade, esq. 
third son of the late Frederick Reade, esq. of 
Portiand-pl. London, to Frances-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of his Excellency Sir William Mac- 
bean George Colebrooke, K.H. 

Nov. 19. At the Cathedral, Canterbury, Wil- 
liam Gardner, esq. of Beaksbourn, to Jane- 
Angelica, second dau. of George Austin, esq. 
of the Precincts, architect. 

21. At Calcutta, Captain H. B. Weston, 
of H. C. schooner Spy, and of Tenterden, 
Kent, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Capt. Van- 
derlure Mills, also of Tenterden. 

Dec. 2. At the Cape of Good Hope, Far- 
quhar M. Campbell, —- Capt. the 4th King’s 
Own Regt., and son of the late Lt.-Col. Ronald 
Campbell, of the 72d Highlanders, and Adj. 
Gen. at Jamaica, to Charlotte-Isabella, fourth 
dau. of the late Major R. L. Dickson, of the 
Ist Life Guards. 

7. At Agra, Hervey Harris Greathead, esq. 
— agent of Jodhpore, second son of the 
ate Edw. Greathead, esq. of Uddings-house, 
Dorset, to Eliza-Frances. dau. of I. J. Turner, 
esq. senior member of the Board of Revenue 
at Agra. 

12. At St. Christopher’s, Robert Murray 
Ruinsey, esq. Col. Secretary, to Louisa-Frances, 
third dau. of the late Hon. William Wharton 
Rawlins, member of Her Majesty’s Council in 
that island. 

17. At Cuddalore, the Rey. George Knox, 
of Madras, to Frances-Mary-Anne, eldest daa. 
of T. F. Reynolds, M.D. of Wallington, Surrey. 
! 19. At Antigua, Edward Rycaut Shordiche, 
esq. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Robert Lind- 
say, esq. Assistant Commissary-General. 

Jan. 24. At Dorchester, Sprott Boyd, esq. 
M.D. Weymouth, son of John Boyd, esq. ee 
meadows, Selkirkshire, to Catharine, only dau. 
of the late Henry Cutter, esq. Secretary of 
State’s Office, Colonial Department. 

26. At Wootton Bassett, William, second son 
of the late William Watts, esq. of Wroughton, 
Wilts, to Eliza, eldest dau. of 'T. Hawkins, esq. 
——At Finchley, Andrew Hollingworth Frost, 
esq. B.A. of St. John’s coll. Cambridge, son 
of Charles Frost, esq. of Hull, to Cora, dau. of 
Richard Dixon, esq. of Oak Lodge, Finchley, 


Ty; 
At 


Marriages. 
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——At Thanet, Edmund Boyle Church, esq. 
second son of the late Rev. William Church, of 
Hampton, Middlesex, to Annabella - Maria, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col- Clarke, C.B. late 
of the Scots Greys. 

27. At Ashton-under-Lyne, Frederick Low- 
ten Spinks, M.A. of Magdalen coll. Cambridge, 
and Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner ‘Temple, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Edward Brown, 
esq. of the Firs, Ashton-under-Lyne, and of 
Oldham, Lancash.——At St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, Pierce Sweeting Brisley, esq. Solicitor, 
of Gray’s-inn, to Henrietta, youngest dan. of 
the late James Lewis, esq. of Great Russell-st. 
Bedford-sq. 

28. At St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, William 
Butler, eldest son of Dr. Langmore, of Fins- 
a. to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Mr Alder- 
man Moon.——At Bradpole, Dorset, George 
Frederick Ferdinand Dammers, esq. 5th Hano- 
verian Inf. t. eldest son of the late Gen. 
Dammers, to Emily, fourth dau. of Thomas 
Collins Hounsell, esq. of Wykes Court, Dorset. 
—tThe Rev. Edward Henry Armitage, B.A. 
only son of Edward Armitage, esq. of Fainley 
Lodge, Cheltenham, and Fainley Hall, Yorksh. 
to Emma, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Alexander Cosby Jackson.——Charles R. M. 
Jackson, esq. of Lincoln’s-ina, Barrister-at- 
Law, to Jane, eldest dau. of Edward Armitage, 
esq. of Fainley Lodge, Cheltenham, and Fain- 
ley Hall, Yorkshire. 

30. At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, T. M. 
Weguelin, esq. to Catharine, sixth dau. of 
Charles Hammersley, esq. of Park-cresc 
At Wexford, Lieut. W. K. Shoveller, R.M. to 
Georgiana-Lucinda, youngest dau. of the late 
Henry de Rinzy, esq. of Wexford. 

31. At Colden-common, the Rev. Fdward 
Kilvert, B.A. Curate of Binsted, to Elizaveth- 
Emma, second dau. of the late Major J. E. 
Gabriel, Hon. East India Company’s Service. 
—At Wedmore, Somerset, William, second 
son of John Golding, esq. Ditton-place, near 
Maidstone, to Sarah, third dau. of John Bar- 
row, esq. Manor House, Wedmore. —— At 
Speldhurst, the Rev. George Tyndall, Rector 
of Lapworth, late Fellow of Mertun college, 
Oxford, to Jane- Powell, dau. of the late Joseph 
Kaye, esq. of Wandsworth Common.——At 
Oxford, the Rev. G. Th. Spring, M.A. Rector 
of Hawling, Gioucestershire, and one ot the 
Masters of the Islington Collegiate School, to 
Emma, youngest dau. of the Rey. J. Hill, B D. 
Vice-Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall.—aAt 
Rustington, Sussex, the Rev. J. Edwards, M.A. 
King’s coll. London, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J. C. Green, M.A. Vicar of Rust- 
ington.——At Worcester, the Rev. R. H. Har- 
rison, Incumbent of Builth, Brecon, to Caroline, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles Walcot, 
Rector of Pitchford, Salop.—At Ruishton, 
Somerset, the Hon. Sir Charles Metcalfe Och- 
terlony, of Ochterlony, N.B. Bart. to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Mr. P. Tribe, of Liverpool. 

Lately. At St. Pancras, the Rev. Samuel 
Wilkes Waud, M.A. Rector of Rettenden, 
Essex, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Mage 
dalene coll. Cambridge, to Martha, dau. of the 
late Capt. Williams, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service.——At Canterbury, the Kev. 
Hugh Willoughby Jermyn, B.A. to Eben, 
eldest dau. of Edward Scudamore, 7. M.D. 
Canterbury. —— At Plymouth, the Rev. E, 
Beauchamp St. John, Vicar of Idefurd, Devon. 
to Mary, third dau. of the late Robert Lovell 
Gwatkin, esq.——At Dublin, the Rev. John 
Selby Watson, of Stockwell, Surrey, to Anne, 
dau. of the late Thomas Armstrong, esq. of 
Inchicore, Dublin. 

Jan.1. At Radborne, John, only son of Sir 
John Buller Yarae Builer, Bart. of Lupton, 
Devon. to Charlotte, second dau. of E, 8. 
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Chandos Pole, esq. of Radborne Hall, Derby- 
shire.——At St. Pancras, Joseph James Foot, 
esq. eldest son of Joseph Foot, esq. of Stoke 
Newington, to Rose-Parker, second dau. of 
Charles Harris, esq. of Guildford-st. Russell- 
sq. and Fenchurch-st.——At Trinity Church, 
St. Marvlebone, Edward Charles Hampton, esq. 
to Elizabeth-Sarah, eldest dau. of John Butler, 
esq. of Dublin.——At Charlwood, Surrey, T. M. 
Moon, second son of Henry Moon, esq. of 
Horsham, to Susannah, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Flint, esq.——At Hackney, Edward, son of the 
late Charles Child, esq. of Warnham, Sussex, 
to Elizabeth-Stuttield, dau. of George Irvine, 


esq. 

2 At Heavitree, Devon. Charles Davers 
Osborn, esq. second son of Sir John Osborn, 
Bart. of Chicksands Priory, Beds. to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Arthur Atherley, Vicar 
of Heavitree.——At Kensington, the Rev. Lord 
Augustus Fitzclarence, to Sarah-Elizabeth- 
Catharine, eldest dau. of Lord Henry Gordon. 
——William James Hixon, esq. of Hatcham, 
Surrey, to Jemima, dau. of the late Robert 
Browning, esq. of the Bank of England.——At 
Worcester, William-Yate, son of ‘Thomas Yate 
Hunt, esq. of the Brades, Staffordsh. to Catha- 
rine-Mary, eldest dau. of George Farley, esq. 
of Henwick House, near Worcester. At 
Camberwell, Waiter-Horatio, only son of Wal- 
ter Barton May, esq. of Hadlow Castle, Kent, 
to Eliza, second dau. of the late John Jackson, 
esq. of Elm House, East Dulwich.——At Yard- 
lea, the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, Secretary of the 
National Society, to Miss Kennedy, dau. of 
George Kennedy, esq. of Shenstone. —— At 
Headingley, James, son of the late David Shaw, 
esq. of ‘Huddersfield, to Eliza, dau. ef the late 
James Hargreave, esq. Headingley Hill.—— 
At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. Henry 
Stoker, M.A. Fellow of the University of Dur- 
ham, and Second Master of Durham School, to 
Charlotte, second dau. of Mr. E. Pierce.——At 
Donnybrook, John, eldest son of James Jame- 
son, esq. of Mont Rose, Dublin, to Isabella- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Harry Jones, 
Royal Engineers, of Flora Ville, Dublin.——At 
Bulteagh, Londonderry, John Crosbie, esq. 
second son of the late Rev. John Crosbie, of 
Ardfert Abbey, Kerry, to Marianne, eldest dau. 
of Marcus M‘Causland, esq. Fruit Hill, Lon- 
donderry. 

4. At St. Pancras, Alexander Redgrave, esy. 
to Mary, dau. of George Hodgkinson, esq. of 
York-terr. Regent’s Park. 

6. At Leckhampton, J. Henry Tonge, esq. 
of Alveston, Gloucestersh. Capt. 14th Light 
Dragoons, to Harriette-Catharine, only child of 
John M. Connell, esq. of Cheltenham.——At 
Stoke, next Guildford, William Henry Wood, 
esq. of Shrewsbury, to Anna-Penelope, eldest 
dau. of Capt. William Pulteney Dana, and 
grand niece of the late Lord Kinnaird. 

7. At St. Mark’s, Myddleton-sq. the Rev. 
Robert S. Tabor, B.A. Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Enfield, to Mary, second dau. of the 
Rey. Francis Dollman, M.A. Incumbent of St. 
Mark’s.——At Reading, the Rev. T. Troughton 
Leete, eldest son of the late Rev. John Leete, 
Rector of Bletsoe, Bedfordsh., to Eliza-Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Harry Harmood, 
esq. of Reading, and formerly of Wilming- 
ton House, Kent.———At Chelsea, William 
Marshall, esq. of Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of John Nugent Barberie, 
esq. and grand-dau. of the late Major’ Bar- 
berie, of Lewes.——At Heighington, the Rev. 
John Davie Eade, Vicar of Aycliffe, Durham, 
to Augusta-Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Aylmer, of Walworth Castle.-— 
At Bridlington, Edward J. H. Tucker, esq. 
R.N. youngest son of Lieut. Tucker, R.N. to 
Mary-Caroline, eldest dau. of Capt. Curlewis, 





{March, 


R.N.—At St. George’s, Brandon-hill, the 
Rev. Bartholomew Blenkiron, A.M. Vicar of 
Little Coates, Lincolnsh. to Harriet H. Hud- 
son, eldest dau. of Cam Gyde Heaven, esq. 
solicitor. 

8. At Dover, Francis-Henry, only son of the 
Rev. Francis Laing, of the Mythe, Glouc. to 
Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Henry 
Razely, K.N.—At Stoke, D. H. Alexander, 
esq. of Sandfield House, Stoke, next Guildford, 
to Marianne, dau. of Capt. Pyner, H. P. 58th 
Regt. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
George Turnbull, esq. civil engineer, to Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late John Pope, esq.— 
At Carshalton, the Rev. Frederick Thackeray, 
of Caius college, Cambridge, to Georgiana- 
Maclean, second dau. of the late J. Aitken, 
—— Brompton, George, third son of 
John Taylor, esq. of South parade, Hudders- 
field, to Agnes-Ruth, fifth dau. of the Rev. 
John Day, of North Tuddenham, Norfolk, and 
of Pelham-crescent, London.——At Astley, the 
Rev. S. R. Waller, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Harry Waller, LL.J3. of Farmington, co. 
Gloucester, and of Hall Barn, co. Buck- 
ingham, to Harriet-Eliza, eldest dau. of T. 
Simcox Lea, esq. of Astley Hall, Worcestersh. 
——At Ramsgate, the Rev. C. H. Godby, B.A. 
of Lincoln college, Oxford, to Mary-Anne- 
Sigery, eldest dau. of Thomas Whitehead, esq. 
of Chatham House, Ramsgate.——At Ken- 
sington, Major George Chapman, to Mary- 
Anne, second dau. of Charles Hammond, esq. 
At Cambridge, Thos. Coward, esq. M. A., 
of Queen’s college, to Alice, widow of M. H. 
R. Gulston, esq. of Grosvenor-sg. 2nd Knus- 
ton, Northamptonshire, late Capt. 80th Foot. 
—At Preston, Linlithgow, Thomas Ives, 
second son of Ichabod Wright, esq. of Map- 
pesley, Nottinghamshire, to Isabella Baillie, 
youngest dau. of the late James Campbell, 
esq. of Dunmore, Argyleshire.———At the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Norwich, James Cud- 
don, esq. of Norwich, to Mary, dau. of the 
late —— Gardiner, esq. of Thetford. 

9. At Clapham, the Rev- Edmund Thomas 
Waters, B. A. of Worcester College, Oxford, 
only son of Major-Gen. E. F. Waters, C. B. to 
Anna-Eliza, second dau. of Daniel Taylor, esq. 
of Clapham Common, Surrey.——aAt St. Pan- 
cras, the Rev. Frederick Corfield, to Sarah 
Weller, youngest dau. of the late George Chan- 
ner, esq.— At Exeter, the Rev. Philip Lewis, 
M.A. eldest son of James Lewis, esq. of Park- 
st. Grosvenor-sq. to Lucy, second dau. of 
Hugh Myddelton Ellicombe, esq. ——At Bi- 
shopstone, the Rev. Walter Ker Hamilton, 
Canon of Salisbury, eldest son of Archdeacon 
Hamilton, to Isabel-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Archdeacon Lear.——At Kinblethmont, Capt. 
George Gordon, Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of W. 
F, Lindsay Carnegie, esq. of Boysack.——At 
Hove, near — the Rev. Henry Branc- 
ker, M.A. to Ellen, only child of the late Rich. 
Langton, es -— At Sunnyside Lodge, Lanark- 
shire, Joseph Stainton, esq. of Biggarshiells, 
to Grace, second dau. of Alexander Gillespie, 
esq. of Sunnyside. 

11. At Islington, William Wallace, esq. Ox- 
ford-terr. Hyde Park, to Caroline, eldest dau. 
ot J. T. Simes, esq. Highbury.—At Camber- 
well, Mr. John Wild, of Southampton-street, 
only surviving son of the late John Wild, esq. 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, to Maria-Hen- 
rietta, only dau. of Benjawin Lovell, esq. of 
West Ham, Essex. 

Feb. 22. At Hammersmith, by the Rev. W. 
C. Berkeley, M.A., Thomas Griffiths, esq. 








surgeon, of Montague House, Hammersmith, 
to Emma-Onebye, second daughter of J. B. 
Nichols, esq. F.3.A. of Parliament-street, and 
the Chancellor’s, Hammersmith, 
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Rear-Apmirat S. Jackson, ©.B. 

Jan. 16. At Bognor, Sussex, in his 
73d year, Rear- Admiral Samuel Jackson, 
C.B. 


He was the son of Charles Jackson, 
esq. of Tweedmouth, co. Durham ; and 
had seen a great deal of active service. 
When mate of the Romulus he was 
present at Toulon aud Bastia. At Lord 
Hotham’s actions, in 1795, he was 
lieutenant of the Egmont, and in 1797 at 
St. Vincent’s, where he was wounded. 
He commanded a boat of that ship in the 
gallant affair before Cadiz, under the 
great Nelson. In 1801 he was senior 
lieutenant on board the Superb, and 
evinced the greatest bravery in the action 
with the Spanish squadron in the Straits. 
He subsequently held the commands of 
the Autumn and the Musquito, em- 
ployed on the coasts of France and Hol- 
land, in which duties he ably distinguished 
himself. He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Superb in the Walcheren 
expedition, and afterwards frequently 
rendered important service when com- 
manding the Lacedemonian, on the coast 
of America, He was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath in Dec. 
1815. His commmissions were dated as 
follows :— Lieut. 3rd Nov. 1796 ; Com- 
mander, 18th Aug. 1801; Capt. Sth 
Nov. 1807; and Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue, 23d Nov. 1841. Previous to his 
promotion as Rear- Admiral he was super- 
intendent of Pembroke Dockyard, when 
Capt. Sir W. Owen Pell succeeded to 
that appointment. 

Admiral Jackson married Dec. 6, 1817, 
Clarissa-Harriet, second daughter of 
Capt. William John Madden, R.M.; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had the following issue, 1. Charles-Keats, 
born 2d March, 1819, now a Lieut. R.N.; 
2. Clarissa-Ann, born 9 Aug. 1822, and 
died 21 April, 1823; 3. George- Edward- 
Owen, born 24 Dee. 1824, now a Second 
Lieut. R.M. ; and 4, Outram-Montague, 
born 17 Dec. 1826, Ensign in the 26th 
Bombay N.I. who died at Malligaum, in 
that presidency, 17 March, 1844. 





Rear-ApDMIRAL Bocer. 

Dec. 19. At Lipson, near Plymoutb, 
aged 69, Rear- Admiral Edmund Boger. 

The deceased had been in the naval 
service of his country above fifty years. 
In 1795 he was in Lord Hotham’s action, 
being at that time a midshipman. He 
was Lieutenant of the Inconstant when 
L’ Unité, of 34 guns, was captured. At 

Gent, Mac. Vou. XXIII, 





the siege of Custiglione he rendered par- 
ticular service by the manner in which he 
commanded a detachment of seamen and 
marines. In 1801 he commanded the 
Cruelle cutter at the landing of the 
British forces in Egypt. For the gal- 
lantry he displayed while engaged on that 
official duty he was rewarded with the 
Turkish gold medal, amongst the other 
officers who received that decoration. 
His commissions were dated as follows :— 
Lieutenant, 16:-h March, 1795; Com. 
mander, 27th January, 1803; Captain, 
22d May, 1806; and Rear- Admiral of the 
Blue, 23d Nov. 1841. 





Lizut. E. N. Kenpatt, R.N. 

Feb. 12. In his 45th year, Edward 
Nicholas Kendall, esq. R.N. Marine 
Superintendent of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
Southampton. 

Mr. Kendall had been thirty-one years 
in Her Majesty’s naval service. He was 
one of the officers who accompanied Capt. 
Lyon in the Polar expedition, and after- 
wards was selected by Capt. (now Sir 
John) Franklin to accompany him in the 
Jast Arctic expedition, when he much 
distinguished himself. He received his 
commission 30 April, 1827. Lieut. Kendall 
was afterwards selected, at the recom. 
mendation of the Royal Society, to assist 
in the pendulum experiments carried on 
by the Chanticieer, and next conducted 
the survey, in the Hecla, of the western 
coast of Africa. In 1830 he satisfacto- 
rily executed the survey of the boundary 
line in North America, under circum- 
stances of great difficulty; and at last, 
after the above and many other important 
duties in the service of his country, he 
has of late years superintended the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company’s busi- 
ness in Southampton, and the justly-ad- 
admired efficiency of these splendid ships 
best shows how completely he carried out 
the views of the managing directors. His 
death, after two days’ indisposition, from 
an affection of the kidneys, has thrown a 
gloom over the whole of the town, the 
attachment and respect of the inhabitants 
of all classes being strongly held towards 
him. Lieut. Kendall has left a widow 
and several young children to deplore his 
loss, 





Lirut.-CoLONEL CaMPBELL. 

Dec. 13. At his residence, at Creech, 
in Sutherland, aged 70, Lieut.-Colonel 
Campbell, late of _ regiment, 
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Colonel Campbell was a native of the 
parish of Halkirk, Caithness, which he 
left at an early age to fight the battles of 
his country. He entered the army as 
Ensign in Sir John Sinclair’s Fencibles, 
some time previous to the Irish rebellion, 
during which eventful period he accom. 

anied und continued with his regiment 
nu that country. Some time afterwards 
he obtained a commission in the 79th, in 
which regiment he served in Egypt. He 
was present at the siege of Copenhagen, 
in 1807; accompanied Sir John Moore in 
the Peninsula, and fought in the battle of 
Corunna, where his brave General fell. 
In 1809, he accompanied Lord Chatham 
into Holland, and afterwards returned to 
the Peninsula, until the battle of ‘Tou- 
louse, in 1814. He returned to his na- 
tive country in 1817, where he has ever 
since remained. About eight years ago 
he was raised from the rank of Major to 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

His character as a soldier placed him 
in the highest position as brave and un- 
daunted ; and as an officer he was looked 
up to by those under him with respect 
and esteem. Although engaged in about 
thirty battles, he never received a single 
scar, Once a ball penetrated his saddle, 
and on another occasion a ball went 
through his cap, and in neither instance 
did the least injury occur to him, 





Lievt.-Cot, THomas Skinner, C.B. 

The late Lieutenant-General John 
Skinner, 16th Foot, (the father of the 
officer whoge name is prefixed to this ar- 
ticle,) served in the army fifty-five years, 
In the American campaigns ot 1779, 1780, 
and 1781, he was at the actions of Beau- 
fort and Stone Ferry; the celebrated 
defence of Savannah against the French 
and Americans under Count D’ Estaing; 
the successful siege of Charles Town; 
and commanded a troop in General Tar- 
leton’s legion at the battles of Black 
Stocks, Cowpens, and Guildford. In 
1795, reducing the revolting Maroons to 
submission, he saved Jamaica from the 
fate of St. Domingo. In 1804, he com. 
manded the 6th regiment in the expedi- 
tion against Surinam; and afterwards, 
while Major-General, acted as Governor, 
in succession, of St. Martin’s, Santa Cruz, 
and Guadaloupe, in the West Indies, at 
the capture of which latter island, in 
1810, he commanded a brigade, and for 
that service received «a gold medal. 
Three of his sons have since spent their 
lives in the military service of their 
country :-— 

1, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Skinner, 
C.B,, H,M,’s3lst regiment ot Foot, who, 
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July 26th, 1842, at the battle of Mazeena, 
Affghanistan, the first. triumph of the 
Army of Deliverance and Retribution, 
under Sir G. Pollock, G.C.B., led the 
advance, and Sept. 12, 1842. at the 
crowning victory of ‘Tezeen, first in ac- 
tion on the heights of the Huft Kotul, he 
covered the right of the advance under Sir 
Robert Sale. It was also his fortune, 
Oct. 10, 1842, to command the troops 
employed to do retribution on the people 
ot Cabul, by the destruction of their cele. 
brated bazaar; thus, as it were, com- 
mencing and consummating the object of 
the expedition. He received for these 
services the Cross of the Bath, and the 
beautiful silyer Medal of Cabul, inscribed, 
“* Victoria Vindex,’’ but did not long 
enjoy his honours, as he died on the 5th 
of May, 1843, from disease brought on 
by privation and fatigue during the pre- 
ceding campaign, _Lieutenant-Colonel 
Skinner was the author of two agreeable 
Books of Travels, published some years 
ago—‘ A Walk over the Hinialaya Moun. 
tains,” and ‘* Adventures during a journey 
overland to India.” 

2. Ensign John Skinner, of H.M.’s 58th 
regiment of Foot, who died Nov.28, 1821, 
of yellow fever, while on service in Ja- 
maica, 

3. Captain James Skinner, 61st Bengal 
Native Infantry, Chief Commissariat 
Officer at Cabul, who in vain, as Lieu- 
tenant Eyre writes, solicited the authori- 
ties to inclose the stores in the canton- 
ments,—by adopting which wise council, 
the destruction of the army might have 
been averted. Surprised and captured on 
the outbreak in November, 1841, he en- 
dured captivity uutil the 29th of Decem- 
ber. Liberated on that day, he exerted 
himself to save others, and, January 9, 
1842, securing to the ladies and wounded 
Officers, by his influence, that reprieve 
from immediate death which has resulted 
in their restoration to their friends, he 
refused the asylum urged upon him by 
Akbar-Khan, regarding life preserved by 
voluntary imprisonment as the price of 
honour, He fell, Jan. 12, mortally 
wounded, by the hand of an assassin, 
while in the active discharge of a duty not 
properly his, but which there was none 
other to execute. 

Mrs. Scinner, the mother, has recently 
taken possession of apartments assigned 
to her in Hampton Court Palace. Her 
elder daughter is the lady of Captain Sir 
Henry Vere Huntley, R.N., Lieutenant. 
Governor of Prince Edward’s Island, and 
her only surviving son is Allan Strachan 
Skinner, esq. M.A., barrister-ai-law, of 
the Oxtord Circuit. 
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Sir C. F. Witxrams. 


Jan. 17. At his house in Hyde Park 
Square, at an advanced age, Sir Charles 
Frederick Williams, the senior Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Bankruptcy, a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and a magis- 
trate for Hampshire. 

He was the third son of Richard Wil- 
liams, esq., of Dursley, in Gloucestershire, 
and was called to the bar by the Hon. So- 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn, April 26, 1804. He 
went the Western Circuit, and for many 
years practised at the Somerset and Bris- 
tol Sessions. That he displayed un- 
bounded zeal in the support of every 
client’s interests is universally acknow- 
ledged, and, if perseverance and laborious 
care could command success, no client of 
his would ever have been defeated. 

Sir Charles had passed the mature age 
of forty before he found it prudent to in- 
cur the responsibilities of married life. 
On the 22nd of April, 1822, he married 
Elizabeth, the fourth daughter of Ralph 
Browne Wylde Browne, esq. of Glazeley, 
Salop, by Mary Anne Whitmore, sister of 
Thomas Whitmore, e:q. of Apley park, 
in the same county. This event had, of 
course, a tendency rather to increase than 
diminish his professional zeal ; his busi- 
ness increased, and in the year 1828 it had 
reached so respectable an amount, that he 
was deemed worthy to be invested with 
the dignity of “one of bis Majesty’s coun- 
sel Jearned in the law.’’ In 1832, he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners of the 
Court of Bankruptcy under Lord Brough- 
am’s bill. In discharging the functions 
of that office, he evinced great quickness 
of apprehension ; but was rather ostenta- 
tious in displaying it. His judgments 
were therefore often hasty ; and his man- 
ners were by no means distinguished for 
the dignity, or even the decorum, which 
ought to be observed by every man who 
occupies a judicial seat. So eager was he 
to shew that he saw at a glance the ten- 
dency of questions put to a witness, that 
he would often spoil a piece of evidence 
by taking an examination out of a solici- 
tor’s or counsel’s hands, as well as by 
putting ill-considered questions, and mak- 
ing extra-judicial observations. But he 
was, perhaps, one of the most obliging 
public functionaries that ever hved. If 
stopped in the street—if called away from 
an agreeable party—nay, if called out of 
bed, —he wouldkindlyandcheerfully trans- 
act any business that might be required. 
He once met with an accident when rid- 
ing on horseback, which confined him for 
some weeks, and so anxious was he to 
avoid encroaching upon the time of his 
brother commissioners, that his bed-cham- 
ber was converted into a court of bank- 
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ruptey. He scarcely ever omitted an op- 
portunity of making a civil observation, 
or paying a personal compliment: — 

*¢ He hrowbeat none, nor bore a being odium, 

But fairly blazoned every man’s eulogium.”* 

He received the honour of knighthood 
on the !8th of July, 1838, and was for 
some years Recorder of Bridport and of 
Ipswich. The latter office he resigned in 
1842. 

He was known by the soubriquet of 
** Minimus ” Williams, on account of bis 
little stature: he wanted exactly half an 
inch of being five feet high. Thougha 
small figure, his proportions were perfect 
and well formed. He was an excellent 
rider, aud once took the part of jockey in 
arace. Before he entered the legal pro- 
fession he was in the militia, and fought 
a duel, occasioned by some ball-room dis- 
pute; he was wounded in it, and the feat 
ever afterwards formed a topic for bis 
after-dinner talk, and he would some- 
times be pleased to display the garment 
which the ball had pierced. He was an 
excellent mimic, aud especially happy in 
his imitation of countrymen, and of the 
late Baron Thompson, which was well 
known to all his legal contemporaries, 
He would have made a capital actor, hav- 
ing great command and self-assurance. In 
private conversation his utterance was 
very quick, voluble, and even indistinct ; 
whereas in public it was slow, measured, 
and very clear, He would say, “ You ne- 
ver catch me talking quick in public.’ 
Though no vocalist, he used to write 
songs for Tom Welsh, the composer, to 
set to music, and had likewise an appre- 
ciation for painting, He was always of 
Whig principles, and his success in his 
profession should be attributed more to 
his good humour in society, great activity, 
and general liveliness, than to his legul 
knowledge. Mr. Leader, the father of 
the present Member for Westminster, was 
one of his earliest patrons, Together 
with Mr, Charles Phillips, he was coun- 
sel for Probert, one of Thurtell’s asso- 
ciates in the murder of Mr. Weare, and 
saved his client’s life by getting him made 
an approver for the Crown. 

The will of Sir C. F. Williams has 
been proved by his widow, the sole 
executrix. He bequeaths the Gooseham 
or Gorsham estate, in the county of 
Cornwall, and about twenty acres of land 
contiguous thereto, to which he had lately 
succeeded, to Lady Williams and her 
heirs for ever. The will is dated 6th 
Jan. 1845, and very sbort; it is in Sir 
Charles’s handwriting: witnesses to the 
execution, James Manning, serjeant-at- 
law, and W. H,. Hadding, surgeon. 
Personal estate sworn under +,000/, 
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Intip NicHo.t, Ese. 

Lately. Iltid Nicholl, esq. of Llanmaes, 
co. Glamorgan, her Majesty’s Procurator 
General. 

Mr. Nicholl was nephew to the late 
Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty, and the 
son of Iltid Nicholl, esq. of Llanmaes, by 
Jane, daughter of Henry Morgan, esq. of 
Bristol. 

The will of Mr. Nicholl has been 
proved by Mr. Henry Iltid Nicholl, Doc- 
tor of Laws, the eldest son, and one of 
the executors, The deceased gives to his 
wife his carriage, horses, plate, &c. and 
the sum of 12002. a year. To each of his 
unmarried daughters and sons the sum of 
10,0007. each. To each of his married 
1003. each (accounting for the smallness 
of the latter sum by alluding to their por- 
tions advanced by him on their marriage). 
He also gives to his wife his house in 
Portland-place ; to his son John, his 
house in Godliman-street, where his bu- 
siness has been carried on. The residue 


of his property, after payment of legacies, 
&c., together with his estates in Glamor- 
gan, he bequeaths to his eldest son. The 
personal property has been sworn under 
160,000/. 
His eldest son is married and has issue. 
Another son, Frederick Iltid Nicholl, 


esq. married on the 20th August last, 
Eliza- Louisa, daughter of William Bode, 
esq. of Stoke Newington. 

His third daughter was married, two 
days after, to Charles Rivers Freeling, esq. 
youngest son of the late Sir Francis 
Freeling, Bart. 


P. W. Mayow, Esa. 

Dec. 28, At his residence, 54, Guil- 
ford-street, Russell-square, in his 74th 
year, Philip Wynell-Mayow, esq. of Bray, 
in Morval, Cornwall; Hanworth hall, 
Norfolk; and of Gray’s Inn; for many 
years solicitor tothe Board of Excise. 

Mr. Mayow was the eldest son and 
‘heir of John Salt Wynell-Mayow, esq. 
of Saltash, Cornwall, (who died in 1802,) 
by Mary, second daughter of Robert 
Doughty, esq. of Hanworth, Norfolk. 

He first entered upon the duties of 
professional agent to the Excise about the 
year 1804, and acted as assistant-solicitor 
in that department up to 1829, when, 
upon the death of Mr. Carr, the chief 
solicitor, he was appointed his successor. 
The office to that period had been held 
by letters patent from the Crown, and 
the chief solicitor paid by fees; but an 
alteration took place on Mr. Mayow’s 
appointment, and a salary of 2,000/. a 
year was substituted in lieu of the emolu- 
ments previously attached to it. 
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Mr. Mayow was possessed of large 
estates in Norfolk and Cornwall, (the 
latter by descent from Philip Mayow, esq. 
who lived in the reign of Elizabeth,) but 
from his official connection with the 
Excise was principally resident in town. 
He was very charitable and benevolent, 
and on several occasions has been known, 
when a needy offender against the reve- 
nue laws had been committed to gaol 
in default of payment of penalties im- 
posed, out of his own resources to become 
a private donor to the family thus de- 
ptived of their ordinary means of support. 
Both in public as well as private life he 
was much respected and esteemed, and 
his loss will be deeply felt by a nume- 
rous circle of surviving relatives and 
friends. His end was _ unfortunately 
hastened by the alarm occasioned on a 
recent fire in the neighbourhood of his 
residence (at a Mr. Fuairey’s, who resided 
opposite), from which shock he never 
appeared to rally. He had been an in- 
valid for some time previous, and attend- 
ed by Dr. Latham, but his illness was not 
considered of an alarming nature. 

Mr. Wynell-Mayow married July 22, 
1806, Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Charles 
Dease, and by that lady, who died a few 
months before him, he had issue three 
sons and three daughters. The former 
are: 1. George, Captain in the dragoons, 
who married in 1842 Jane-Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Right Rev. Samuel Kyle, 
D.D. Bishop of Cork: 2. the Rev. 
Mayow Wynell-Mayow, Vicar of East 
Lavington, Wiltshire, to which living he 
was presented by Christchurch ‘college, 
Oxford, in 1836; and 3. the Rev. Philip 
Wynell-Mayow. 

‘The will of the deceased, dated in 1830, 
has been proved by his sons, the execu- 
tors, with a codicil dated in 1843. The 
personal property was sworn under 7000/. 

JoHn ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 

Nov. 14. At Edinburgh, John Aber- 
crombie, M.D. Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

This eminent surgeon was the author 
of two valuable treatises on ‘‘ The Intel- 
lectual Powers, and the Investigation of 
Truth,” and on ‘* The Philosophy of 
Moral Feeling,’’ and several other clever 
works, The esteem in which he was 
held was shown by the University of Ox- 
ford having conferred on him, in 1834, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

The order of his publications was as 
follows : 

Pathological and Practical Researches 
on Diseases of the Brain and the Spinal 
Cord. 1828, 8vo. Of this a French 
translation by A, N, Gendrin was pub. 
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lished at Paris, and came.to a second edi- 
tion in 1835. 

Pathological and Practical Researches 
on Diseases of the Stomach, the Intes- 
tinal Canal, the Liver, and other Viscera 
of the Abdomen. 1828. 8vo. 

Inquiries concerning the Intellectual 
Powers and the Investigation of Truth. 
1832. 8vo. 

The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 
1833. 8vo. 

Address delivered in the Hall of Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen, Nov. 5, 1835. 
8vo. 

The Harmony of Christian Faith and 
Christian Character. 1837. 12mo. 

The Culture and Discipline of the 
Mind. 1837. 12mo. 

The family of Dr. Abercrombie have 
presented his valuable professional library, 
amounting to nearly 1000 volumes, to the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
of which he had been a member since 
1804. 


James Ettts, Ese. 

Feb. 9. At Barming, near Maidstone, 
aged 75, James Ellis, esq. 

The son of a small farmer at Burwash, 
Sussex, Mr. Ellis began life in a compa- 
ratively humble position, and with few 
educational advantages ; but by great phy- 
sical and mental energy, strong natural 
talent, and indomitable perseverance, he 
surmounted every obstacle to his progress, 
and ultimately became the largest hop- 
grower in the world, besides acquiring 
considerable landed property. 

Mr. Ellis lost his father when he was 


but four years old, and remained at Bur- 
wash, on the Southover and Winter’s 
farms, which were owned or rented by his 
family, and ultimately were enjoyed by 
himself, until he removed to Barming, 
about 43 years ago. Since then his career 


has been almost wonderful. He is said 
to have made and lost more fortunes in 
agricultural pursuits than any man in ex- 
istence. One year realising upwards of 
60,000/7., and in a few subsequent years 
(from the very precarious and fluctuating 
state of the growth and sale of hops) 
losing nearly as large an amount. He was 
unquestionably the largest hop-grower in 
the world, and at one time had in culti- 
vation nearly 900 acres of hops alone, 
besides arable and pasture land. At the 
time of his decease he held 600 acres of 
hop ground, 200 of which were in Essex 
and the remainder in Kent; while the 
land owned or rented by him, in addition, 
consisted of 900 acres in Essex, 1,110 in 
Kent, and about 200 acres in Sussex, 
making a total of nearly 2,700 acres. 
The number of labourers he employed is 
almost incredible, The average number 
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weekly was not fewer than 600, and in the 
hop-picking season at least 3,100 were 
the recipients of his wages. Kind, hu- 
mane, and considerate, his old servants 
were the particular objects of his care, 
and he never parted with any without 
some powerful motive. While making 
inquiries for this brief sketch, we en- 
countered an old labourer, who said, with 
great feeling, ‘‘ Master was a kind, good 
man, sir. He would have his work done 
well, but we were always certain of our 
reward.” From circumstances that would 
have depressed many, Mr. Ellis appeared 
to arise with renewed strength—not 
merely to combat the difficulties that 
surrounded him, but to overcome them. 
He was one well qualified to ‘‘ ride on the 
whirlwind.and direct the storm” of agri- 
cultural distress or spoliation. His efforts 
for remedial measures were not selfish, 
for he was ever anxious to promote, on 
general grounds and with most liberal 
feelings, what he considered essentially 
for the benefit of the agriculturists ; more 
especially for the labouring portions of 
it, as was evinced in his struggles to the 
last for the abolition of the malt tax. 

In person Mr. Ellis was above the 
middle height ; in manners he was urbane 
and perfectly accessible to all who had the 
slightest claims upon his valuable time. 
Notwithstanding the great extent of his 
plantations, he personally superintended 
the whole of them to the last, and few 
men of his years have either the physical 
ability or the aptitude and inclination for 
business, which, up to within a few weeks 
of his death, Mr. Ellis displayed. 

Rosert Smirke, Ese. R.A. 

Jan. 5. At his house in Osnaburg 

errace, Regent’s Park, in his 93rd year, 
Robert Smirke, esq. R.A. 

Mr. Smirke was born at Wigton, near 
Carlisle, in 1752, His family had re- 
moved to that place from the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and was supposed 
by him not to be English in its origin. 
We tind the name, however, of Smere 
or Smert, in Yorkshire, us early as Ed- 
ward II. He was brought to London by 
his father, when he was thirteen years of 
age, with the view of better developing 
those talents for his art which he then 
manifested. But his father died soon 
after his arrival in the metropolis, and 
our artist was left to pursue his profes. 
sion without that parental superintend. 
ence which had been so useful to him. 
As a student, at the age of nineteen, he 
entered the Royal Academy, itself then 
only three years old. The first works 
he presented to the public appeared at 
the Exhibition of the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists of Great Britain, in 
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1775, and he was soon after elected a 
member of that Society. 

The young artist married at the age of 
twenty-four, and had a family, of whom 
four sons and two daughters have sur- 
vived him. He had the blessing of wit- 
nessing the prosperity and eminence of 
his sons in their respective professions. 
His eldest surviving son is Sir Robert 
Smirke, the architect of the General Post 
Office, the British Museum, and other 
considerable works. Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
his youngest son, has also attained a high 
position as an architect; and Mr. Ed- 
ward Smirke, the third son, has been 
recently promoted to the post of Solici- 
tor-General to the Prince of Wales, 

It was not until the year 1786, that 
Mr. Smirke became an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy. His pictures for that 
year were Narcissus, and Tbe Lady and 
Sabrina, from Milton’s Comus. He was 
then living at No. 65, Charlotte-street, 
Rathbone Place. His name does not oc- 
cur again in the Academy Catalogues be- 
fore 1791, when he sent for exhibition a 
picture called The Widow. In the spring 
of 1792, the year in which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds died, he was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Academy; and in the sum- 
mer of the same year an Academician. 
His exhibited pictures for 1792 were, 
The Lover’s Dream, from Thomson’s 
Spring, and Musidora, from the Summer 
of the same poet. His diploma picture 
was Don Quixote and Sancho, In 1793 
he sent a picture of Lavinia, from Thom- 
son’s Autumn, and in 1796 The Con- 

uest, Katharine and Petruchio, and 
Juliet and her Nurse. These pictures 
passed into the hands of the late Alex- 
ander Copland, esq., of Gunnersbury 
house, Middlesex, whose widow still pos- 
sesses a large number of Mr. Smirke’s 
works. No one acquired his rank in the 
Royal Academy with fewer works upon 
its walls than Mr. Smirke. The works 
he exhibited for the year 1797 were, 
1, The Countess Dolorado discovering 
the cause of her grief to Don Quixote ; 
2, Sancho’s Audience of the Duchess; 
3, The Fortune Tellers ; and 4, The Dis- 
covery, a kind of scandal picture—a walk 
of art in which his strength peculiarly 
consisted. 

In 1798 he exhibited Shakspere’s Seven 
Ages, now or recently at Holland House, 
Kensington. In 1799, The Friendly 
Reception of Captain Wilson at Otaheite, 
The Ceremony of Beard-wasbing per- 
formed by Don Quixote at the Table of 
the Duke, and Mrs. Peachem fainting at 
the idea of her daughter marrying for 
love. 

He began the new century well, and 
sent six pictures, the greatest number be 
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exhibited at onetime. Their titles were, 
1, The Combat between Don Quixote 
and the Giants interrupted by the Inn- 
keeper; 2, Don Quixote addressing the 
Princess Dulcinea; 3, The Angel justi- 
fying Providence, from Parnell’s Her- 
mit; 4, The Gipsy; 5, Musidora; and 
6, The Plague of the Serpents. Three 
pictures after this period conclude the ca- 
talogue of his exhibited works, The In- 
fant Bacchus in 1801, Psyche in 1803, 
and Infancy in 1813. 

One or two of his best works, painted 
for the Shakspere Gallery, were pos- 
sessed by the late William Smith, esq., 
M.P. for Norwich. Our readers may 
see a large domestic picture by him ina 
room at the Guildhall, London, which is 
sometimes occupied by the Court of Ex. 
chequer. His sons, particularly Sir 
Robert, have many of his works painted 
late in life. Probably the last is a charm- 
ing little cabinet picture which he gave 
to his daughter-in-lav, Mrs. Edward 
Smirke. Its subjectis a Mother to whom 
Angels are revealing ber lost child. 
Other late pictures are Abrabam prepar- 
ing to sacrifice Isaac, and Hagar, both of 
them painted when he was ninety-two 
years of age. 

Speaking generally, his pictures may 
be said to have been of an historical or 
imaginative character. A few very rare 
portraits are believed to exist which he 
painted; but his favourite subjects were 
from Scripture, Shakspere, English 
History, Arabian Nights, and Don 
Quixote. There were several subjects 
which he often repeated with slight varia- 
tions—as Parnell’s Hermit and the An- 
gel, Hagar in the Desert, the Story of Na- 
both’s Vineyard, &c. Some of the earliest 
and most popular of his works were scenes 
of shipwrecks—of which engravings are 
occasionally met with. Don Quixote was 
a favourite work. He not only illustrated 
an edition of it, in four vols., by Cadell, 
but also superintended the translation 
made by his daughter for that work, and 
wrote the preface. The illustrations of 
‘* The Hunchback,” engraved by Daniell, 
are in his happiest manner. Mr. Smirke 
was an admirer of the paintings of Ho- 
garth, whose mixed pathos and humour 
were congenial with his taste. He was 
not easily satisfied with his own produc- 
tions. If they returned to him for repair 
or varnishing after any long lapse of time, 
he was generally rather severe in his 
criticisms upon them, and much disposed 
to alter or repaint them: though his al- 
terations might not always be admitted by 
a third party to be improvements. Two 
small pictures were submitted to him not 
many years ago by the owner, in order to 
verify the authorship; he returned them 
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entirely repainted, with an observation 
that if the owner was dissatisfied with 
one of his latest works, he could easily 
remove the surface with a little turpen- 
tine, and again would become possessed 
of one of his earliest. 

His reluctance to exhibit was perhaps 
owing to his sensitive feelings. He seems 
to bave been shy of publicity at all times. 
His latest productions intended for the 
public eye are believed to be the series of 
designs tor the bas-reliefs in front of the 
Ox'ord and Cambridge Club in Pall Mall, 
of which his sons were the architects. 
He also designed the bas-reliefs for the 
Junior United Service Club, in Charles- 
street, Haymarket. 

‘Though he always felt the greatest in- 
terest in the welfare and success of the 
Royal Academy, he very rarely attended 
its meetings after the death of Sir T. 
Lawrence. He must indeed have sur- 
vived too many of his early friends to ex- 
perience much pleasure in such re-unions, 
even if age and health had permitted him 
to join them. He had been the contem- 
porary of Reynolds, of West, of Wyatt, 
of Lawrence, of Opie, and Northcote. 

In common with many others, he re- 
garded with great suspicion a large pro- 
portion of the reputed connoisseurs and 
admirers of ancient masters—not because 
he was insensible of the real merit of old 
works, but because he considered such 
amateurs to be generally incompetent 
judges of them, and felt the depressing 
influence of their criticisms upon modern 
art. He was, accordingly, one of those 
to whom was attributed the authorship of 
a work of some noise in its day, called a 
Catalogue Raisonné of the exhibition of 
ancient masters—but there was certainly 
no ground for this. It is pleasant to re- 
cord in behalf of Mulready’s much-abused 
design for the postage stamp, tbat he ap- 
preciuted its merit as a work of art, and 
admired its excellent drawing. 

He was much attached to the practice 
of his art till the latest period ot his life, 
long after he had ceased to paint on com- 
mission, and particularly pleased to in- 
struct, advise, and assist young artists, 
some of whom, since eminent, refer with 
pleasure and gratitude to his early en- 
couragement. This applies to sculpture 
as well as painting. Richard Cook, 
R.A., was an early and favourite pupil, 
and great mutual regard existed between 
them. 

When a patriarch of ninety years and 
more, he was younger in mind and spirits 
than many of half his age. At ninety he 
made a pilgrimage to inspect the Thames 
Tunnel, At ninety-one he travelled a 


hundred and fifty miles by railway, extol. 
ling, as he glided along, its wondertul 
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ease, swiftness, and mechanical ingenuity. 
He climbed the Mendip hills on all fours, 
sooner than not climb at all, with all the 
elastic spirit of a boy who remembered 
his native mountains, What a delightful 
picture of old age, and what an insight 
these facts give us of the character of this 
very venerable man! With a due conser- 
vative regard for the past, he at the same 
time bad a large capacity for appreciating 
the good of the present, and for taking a 
lively interest in its progress, especially 
in art and science. p to the last, in 
appearance the man of seventy rather than 
of ninety-three, his conversation was as 
fresh and vigorous as it had ever been. 
He would describe life asa ‘* see-saw bu- 
siness.’? ‘Though he did not believe the 
past to be better than the present, on the 
other hand he had no great faith in human 
perfectibility. He bad lived long enough 
to see the beginning and end and revival 
of a good many quackeries. ‘* Mesmer- 
ism,’’ he was heard to say, ‘‘ has turned 
up twice in my life, and gone down again.” 

He had the reputation of being a man 
of strong likings and dislikings. Living 
very frugally himself, be bad little pa- 
tience towards the mysteries and accom. 
plishments of cookery. When a young 
man he was a great pedestrian, and, like 
many brother artists, very fond of fishing. 
In the pursuit of that sport he woud 
walk twenty or thirty miles aday. In 
his early days he was a volunteer soldier, 
and, it is believed, the author of a book 
on drilling, entitled “ A Review of a Bat- 
talion of Infantry,’ which had counsidera- 
ble success. 

Though naturally strong, symptoms of 
an internal disorder of an alarming kind— 
an unusual action of the heart—had long 
ago dictated a cautious and temperate lite, 
and the constant and affectionate care of 
his daughter seconded his prudence, By 
such means, and by a happy freedom from 
any material domestic anxiety during the 
latter part of his life, he outlivedeven those 
who might be considered as his younger 
contemporaries, including not a few of 
those medical advisers whose admonitions 
had first awakened his prudence. His 
lite—especially the last half of it—was 
remarkably temperate and regular, He 
read and criticised with ardour to the very 
last, and his hearing, sight, and mental 
powers remained sound. 

There are several portraits of him, one, 
by J. Jackson, engraved in the ‘* Contem- 
porary Portraits.’ Sir William Newton, 
with whoin he was always on terms of 
particular friendship and regard, painted 
several miniatures of him, which are in 
the possession of his family. 
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Henry Jost, Ese. + 

Feb. 7. At his house in Upper Whar- 
ton-street, Pentonville, having scarcely 
completed his 43d year, Henry Josi, esq. 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. 

He was the son of Mr. Christian Josi, 
a native of Holland, who came to this 
country in early life, and studied under 
Metz and John Raphael Smith, both ce- 
lebrated engravers. After practising the 
art for a short period, he abandoned it 
and commenced dealing in prints and 
drawings. Subsequently Mr. Josi mar- 
ried Miss Chalon, the sister of Mr. Cha- 
lon, the animal painter, and then trans- 
ferred his business to Holland, still 
continuing extensive transactions with 
this country, until the interruption of the 
trade with England consequent on the 
occupation of the Low Countries by the 
French. The first act of Mr. Josi on 
the re-opening of the intercourse with 
this country was to remit to his English 
correspondents the sums in which he 
stoud indebted to them previous to the 
war, a circumstance which established for 
him a high commercial character. After 
the battle of Waterloo, Mr. C. Josi was 
selected by the Dutch Gover: ment to re- 
claim the engravings and drawings which 
Bonaparte had transferred from the gal- 
leries of Holland to the Louvre. He was 
accompanied on this mission by his eldest 
son Henry. 

Soon afterwards he returned to Eng- 
land permanently to establish himself, 
which he did in the house once the abode 
of Dryden, in Gerrard-street, Soho, 
bringing with him a large collection of 
prints and drawings, many of which he 
placed in the cabinets of our first ama- 
teurs. ‘The remainder of the collection 
was sold, after his death, in four parts, 
by Christie and Manson, in 1829, 

About the year 1819 Mr. Henry Josi 
was sent by his father to the well-known 
school of Dr. Burney, at Greenwich ; on 
leaving which be assisted his father in 
business, and subsequently established a 
shop on his own account, in Newman- 
street. 

On the death of Mr. John Thomas 
Smith, keeper of the prints and drawings 
in the British Museum, Mr. Henry Josi 
became a candidate for that office, but 
unsuccessfully, as it was obtained by Mr. 
Ottley, who held it, however, but a short 
time, and on his decease, in 1836, Mr. 
Josi was elected. The testimonials he 
presented to the trustees were from the 
best artists and dilettanti in the country. 

His predecessors were men of remark- 
able and varied ability in their several 
paths ; but it may be safely asserted that 
he only — that accurate and com- 
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prehensive knowledge of all the schools 
of engraving which should distinguish 
the individual presiding over this depart- 
ment of the Museum. Smith was little 
more than skilled in topographical works ; 
Ottley, though an accomplished scholar, 
was a man of crotchets, the devoted ad- 
herent of one school ; but Mr. Josi 
brought to the dischurge of his official 
duties a practical knowledge of every 
branch of the art. 

Having attained the object of his wishes, 
Mr. Josi set to work most energetically 
to increase the value and importance of 
the department under his care. Great 
additions were made to the national col- 
lection of prints and drawings, through 
his untiring energy. To him alone are 
attributable the purchases of Mr. Sheep- 
shanks’s collection of Dutch and Flemish 
drawings and etchings; of the greater 
portion of the late Mr. Harding’s fine 
prints; of an invdluable collection of spe- 
cimens of early mezzotint engravers ; of 
Raphael Morghen’s own collection of his 
works in all their different progresses ; 
and one of the last occupations of his life 
was the attainment of Mr. Conningham’s 
collection of prints by the early German 
engravers, the final accomplishment of 
which he did not live to be acquainted 
with, 

Mr. Josi had long been unwell, but 
until the last few weeks his friends had 
seen no reason to be alarmed about him. 
It was hoped that a long career of suc- 
cessful exertions in the pursuit he loved 
so much was before him, and his early 
death will be lamented, not only by a 
numerous circle of private friends, but 
by every lover of the fine arts in Europe. 
By the artists and amateurs visiting the 
print room his loss will be deeply felt. 
His kind manners, and the pains he took 
to exhibit and elucidate what was under 
his care, rendered him an especial fa- 
vourite. 

Mr. Josi had great skill in cleaning and 
repairing prints ; he painted a little, pos- 
sessed great general information, and 
spoke Dutch, French, and German with 
facility, an accomplishment of much value 
to him at the Museum, to which foreign- 
ers are constantly resorting. He enjuyed 
in an eminent degree the respect and 
good-will of his fellow officers, by whom 
his loss is greatly regretted. 





ALFRED Barruotomew, Esa. F.S.A. 
Jan.3. At Warwick-house, Gray’s-inn, 
in his 44th year, Alfred Bartholomew, esq. 
F.S.A., architect, and surveyor of the 
Hornsey district. 
He was the son of a respectable watch- 
maker of Clerkenwell, by whom he was 
placed, about the year 1217, as a pupil to 
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Mr. Good, the well-known architect to 
the Church Commissioners. He pos- 
sessed great knowledge of the scientific 
part of his profession. He wrote a use- 
jul paper called ‘* Hints relative to the 
construction of Fireproof Buildings,” 
and published a valuable compilation of 
documents for the execution of the detail 
of buildings, called, ‘* Specifications for 
Practical Architecture,” in the intro- 
ductory part of which book there is con- 
tained much sound criticism on the de- 
basement of architecture as a profession, 
contrasting modern empiricism with the 
— geometrical and mathematical 

nowledge of the architects of former 
times, especially of the middle ages. He 
therein gave a sketch of a college to be 
founded for the ‘study and regulation,” 
as we'l as for various other purposes con- 
nected with the science of architecture, 
oy! of which he attempted to carry out 
y forming a society called the ‘ Free. 
masons of the Church,’’ the general plan 
and constitution of which will be seen in 
our Magazine for Jan. 1842, p. 76. He 
had been for some time the editor of the 
weekly newspaper called ‘* The Builder,” 
in which be published an elaburate synop- 
sis of the recent Building Act, which has 
also been published in a pocket volume, 
under the title of ** A Cyclopedia of the 
New Metropolitan Buildings Act, together 
with the Act itself, tables, &c.” 

Of Mr. Bartholomew’s works it may 
be said that they display more science 
than taste, more judgment than ingenuity. 
His writing, though quaint and cramped, 
was sometimes nervous and always 
earnest. 

He was a younger brother of Mr. 
Valentine Bartholomew, a painter of 
fruit and flowers, whose works have 
been much admired at the exhibitions of 
the Old Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. 





Jacos Samupa, Esq. 

Nov. 12. At Blackwall, by the ex- 
plosion of a boiler on board the Gipsy 
Queen steamer, aged 31, Jacob Samuda, 
esq. engineer, of Sumner-street, South- 
wark, 

Mr. Samuda was a member of a family 
of Portuguese Jews. He had distin- 
guished himself by his promotion of the 
eo of atmospheric railways; and the 

nstitute of Civil Engineers, during their 
Jast session, awarded him one of their 
Telford medals for a desciiption thereof. 

Within the last two years, with his 
brother Joseph, he had taken premises in 
Bow Creek, with the intention of build- 
ng steam-boats, Their first vesse] was 
the Gipsy Queen, built of iron, of about 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXIII. 
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500 hundred tons burthen, having two 
engines of 150-horse power each, upon a 
new construction, and called ** bell-crank” 
engines. At three o'clock in the after. 
noon of the day above-mentioned the 
vessel left the creek for an experimental 
trip, having on board about twenty per- 
sons. She went down the river to below 
Woolwich in gcod style, and on ber re- 
turn to Blackwall she was moored to one 
of the buoys, where it was intended she 
should remain all night. Ina short time 
after the vessi] had been made fast, an 
explosion was heard by persons on shore, 
and almost immediately ufterwards cries 
for bouts proceeded from the vessel. 
Five persons were seen apparently in a 
state of madness, running to and fro on the 
deck, screaming with anguish. With all 
speed they were conveyed on shore. It 
was well known that the five were not 
the only sufferers; but for the remainder 
there was no means of escape: they were 
in the engine-room, which was so filled 
with steain, that to get them out was im- 
possible until the scalding vapour had 
escaped. In order, therefore, to facilitate 
their extrication, the decks were cut up 
with every sort of implement at hand 
that could be applied to the purpose. 
By this means tke steam got a greater 
vent, and subsided much sooner than it 
would otherwise have done. As soon as 
the engine-room was sufficiently clear, a 
descent was made, and seven human 
bodies, scalded to death, were there dis- 
covered. They were identified as those 
of Mr. Jacob Samuda; Mr. Henry Sco- 
bell, engineer, of Poplar, aged 44; Tho- 
mas Nugent, aged 18, who was serving 
his time as an engineer; James Scblanders, 
fitter, aged 27; Johu Newman, fireman, 
aged 37; Arthur M‘(Ghee, fireman, aged 
385; and Mr Samuel Dodd, engineer, of 
Blackwall, The sum of 1,300. has since 
been subsciiLed for the relief of their 
widows and children, 

The will of My. Jaccb Samuda was 
proved in Doctors’ Commons on the 21st 
Jan. by the brother, Joseph d’ Aguila 
Samuda, esq. one of the executors; a 
power being reserved to the sister, Miss 
Abigail Samuda, the other executor, to 
prove hereatter. The will is dated 28th 
Aug. 1841, and is in the handwriting of 
the deceased. To his father and mother 
he leaves half the profits arising from a 
cloth manufactory in Portugal, and the 
like profits arising from the assignment of 
patents for valves and fabrics. He leaves 
also a share to his three sisters, and to 
an uncle and aunt; a few legacies to 
other persons; and appoints his brother 
residuary legatee. 
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Tuomas Roserts, Esa. - 

Jan. 13. At Devonport, in his S0th 
year, Thomas Roberts, esq. late master 
shipwright of Devonport Dockyard. 

Mr. Roberts served a regular appren- 
ticeship in the Royal service as a ship- 
wright, and at a very early period he 
exhibited superior qualifications for a 
naval architect, which raised him rapidly 
to a high position. He was associated 
and was contemporaneous with Sir W. 
Rule, Sir H. Peake, and Sir R. Sep- 
pings. ‘To the former two, when sur- 
veyors of the navy, he was assistant, and 
while in that capacity designed and made 
the drafts of the Caledonia, 120, and 
St. Vincent, 120, the two three-deckers 
which in the late experimental trials 
proved so superior to the Queen, the ship 
of the modern chief of the Navy Office. 
Mr. Roberts, during the late war, enjoyed 
the intimacy and confidence of many of 
the illustrious men who, as captains and 
admirals fitting their ships for new glories, 
or repairing the casualties consequent on 
fresh triumphs, sought his advice and as- 
sistance. Among them by none was he 
more esteemed than by Nelson. With his 
late Majesty Mr. Roberts was also 
a great favourite. His Majesty on 
every occasion openly expressed his admi- 
ration of * Builder Roberts’s fine ships.” 
He was formerly master shipwright of 
Devonport Dockyard, afterwards of Pem- 
broke, and returned to Devonport in 
1830, and continued builder of the latter 
establishment until 1837, when, though 
at the time in possession of nearly the 
same vigour which marked his earlier 
career, his undisguised opposition to the 
‘*jntuitive” system placed him on the 
shelf to make way for Sir W. Symonds, 
whose ideas of naval architecture were 
more in consonance with the fashion then 
prevailing. Mr. Roberts lived, however, 
to enjoy the satisfaction of a better hope 
for the supremacy of genuine science ; 
for, at the express solicitation of the 
present Admiralty, he was at the meet- 
ings of the committee of master ship- 
wrights, at Woolwich, in 1842-43, and 
assisted in the discussion of naval archi- 
tecture as an ex-officio member. Most ot 
living master shipwrights and assistants 
have been his subordinate officers; and 
he has departed this life revered by all 
who knew him, from the heads of the 
Admiralty to the old working shipwright, 
for his firm integrity in the discharge of 
his duties, and for his eminent public 
services. 

Rev. Witttam Fox. 

Feb. 2. In Manchester-square, aged 

52, after a lingering and paintul iilness, 





the Rev. William Fox, of Statham 
Lodge, in the county of Chester, and of 
Grisby-house, Lincolnshire, 

He was the younger son of William 
Fox, esq. who was brought up to the pro- 
fession of the law, and practised for 
many years as a solicitor at Manchester, 
and who was afterwards partner in a 
banking establishment in that town. 
This last-named gentleman married Mary, 
second daughter of Walter Wilson, esq. of 
Lymm, and died 28th Oct. 1833, at the 
advanced age of 81, leaving issue two sons, 
1, Edward, resident in the south of 
England, who married Miss Daintry, 
daughter of John Daintry, esq. of Mac- 
clestield ; and 2, William, the subject of 
the present notice, to whom he left his 
landed property in Cheshire. To this 
latter he added by purchase a few years 
back the estates now possessed by his 
family in Lincolnshire. Mr. Fox had also 
one daughter, Mary, married to the Rev. 
George Appleby, Vicar of Barton-upon- 
Humber. ‘The deceased gentleman was a 
graduate of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
but although in holy orders never held 
any preferment in the Church, which may 
be attributed to the circumstance of his 
having been a sufferer for many years 
from a painful affection of the throat, 
which ultimately caused his death. He 
married Lucy, youngest daughter of 
George Uppleby, esq. of Barrow-hall, 
co. Lincoln, and by that lady, who died 
in 1835, he has left issue four children, 
namely, two sons, 1. John, at present a 
student in the University of Oxford, and 
2. William ; and two daughters, Mary 
Lucy, married 26 Sept. 1843, to William 
Hosken Harper, esq. (late captain 4th 
Dragoon Guards,) only son of J. H. Har- 
per, esq. of Davenham-hall, Cheshire, and 
Caroline. Mr. Fox was in the commis- 
sion of the peace for the counties of 
Chester and Lincoln. His mortal re- 
mains were interred on the llth Feb. in 
the family vault in Lymm _ church, 
Cheshire. 

Tue Cure Merino. 

‘The Curé Merino, whose death has 
lately occurred, and whose rapidity of 
movement, presence of mind, and deter- 
mined bravery, rendered him so dangerous 
an antagonist during the recent civil wars 
in Spain, was born in 1765, at Villaviado, 
a village in Castile. His father was a 
labourer, who had the reputation of often 
quitting the plough to take part in the 
smuggling expeditions of a set of worthies 
then carrying on business on the right 
bank of the Ebro. As the second son 
was small of stature, and weak in body, he 
was sent, by the advice of the curé of the 
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Village, at nine years of age, to the Col- 
lege of Lerma, to receive an education to 
qualify him for orders. He remained 
there two or three years, and was reading 
Virgil when his elder brother died, and he 
was called home to keep his father’s 
goats. He remained in that occupation 
until bis 22d year, when the old curé of 
Villaviado having died, the friends of the 
young man recommended him to pursue 
the studies which he had commenced at 
the college, and to become the curé of the 
place. He took their advice, and, in 
about two years afterwards, ordination 
was conferred on him. In 1808, the 
period of the French invasion, he was one 
of those who preached up with the great- 
est zeal insurrection against their autho- 
rity. He soon collected a body of 2000 men, 
composed of smugglers, muleteers, and 
goatherds, his former comrades, over 
whom he assumed the command. He 
principally occupied the country com- 
manding the gorges of Guadarrama and 
Somo-Sierra, and effected as much in- 
jury there to the French as Mina did in 
Navarre and Guipuzcoa. When Ferdi- 
nand VII. returned, in 1814, it was not 
thought proper to allow a priest to retain 
a command in the army; but, as it was 
impossible not to acknowledge his ser- 
vices, he was allowed a pension equal to 
a brigadier’s pay. Merino, who was a 
decided partizan of Absolutism, again took 
the field in 1822 against the Liberals, who 
defended the Constitution ; and, in 1833, 
when the news of Ferdinand’s death ar- 
rived at Burgos, he again shouldered his 
blunderbuss, in the name of Carlos V. 
He was then 68 years of age. Without 
any military knowledge, properly so called, 
he became the terror of all the chiefs of 
the Constitutional army, and Jaureguy, 
whose talents and intrepidity were pro- 
verbial, was accustomed to declare, ‘* I 
am not easy in mind so long as that moun- 
tain wolf is prowling about me.” Jt would 
fill a volume to narrate the unexpected at- 
tacks, extraordinary escapes, and romantic 
exploits, which made Merino during his 
lifetime a real melodramatic hero. Though 
slight in person, his constitution was of 
iron, and his bravery could only be equal- 
led by his determination and extraordinary 
sobriety. He took only one repast each 
day, and that, most frequently, mainly 
consisted of a cup of chocolate. He never 
smoked or took snuff, and spirituous li- 
quors he held in horror. The most curious 
point of his temperament was, however, 
the manner in which he subsisted without 
sleep; his soldiers never saw him repose 
more than an hour together, and rarely 
under cover: he often took his rest on 
horseback, or on the ground. ‘The only 
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matter in which he was particular was his 
horses, and in them he displayed alike the 
exquisite taste of a true amateur and the 
luxury of a man of fortune, He always 
had two of the finest that money could 
procure, and in all his expeditions he took 
both with him, one running by the side 
of the other. He lavished on them the 
most tender care, and they seemed to re- 
spond to it by the most absolute and in- 
telligent obedience. So perfectly were 
they trained, that wherever he directed 
one horse the other followed on the in- 
stant, as if animated by the same will ; 
and it is described by those who happened 
to have witnessed the fact as a most cu- 
rious sight, to behold the old curé on one 
of those beautiful animals inspecting, 
whilst the other gravely kept by his side, 
as if his presence was indispensable to the 
due performance of the matter in hand. 
When Merino had in his younger days to 
clear any great distance in a short time, 
the moment he felt the horse he rode 
begin to grow weary, he jumped at once 
on the other, without stopping, and so 
proceeded. It was thus he escaped so 
late as 1823, when beaten at Palenzuela. 
He never kept for himself a maravedi of 
the booty taken by his soldiers, and, as 
his attention to their safety was unceasing, 
his influence over them was unbounded. 
In the midst of his most sanguinary cam- 
paigns he never forgot that he was in- 
vested with the sacred office, and always 
performed its duties when an occasion 
required it. After having led his troops 
against the enemy, he often dressed their 
wounds on the field of battle; and, when 
their case was beyond all human aid, he 
administered to them the consolations of 
religion. Such was Geronimo Merino, 
one of those who rendered most service 
to Don Carlos, and at the same time most 
injured the Constitutional cause. 





SoLomon HEInNe. 

Dec.... At Hamburg, Solomon Heine, 
the richest banker of that city. 

He was of the Jewish communion, 
and remarkable for his sentiments of jus- 
tice and firmness. It was owing to him 
that the great fire of 1842 did not ruin the 
credit of Hamburg. By his aid and re- 
presentations the bank of Hamburg was 
induced to continue its cash andspecie pay- 
ments during all the period of that great 
disaster, and he placed at the disposal of 
the Government half a million in hard 
money to enable it to meet all demands. 
He prevented the exchange brokers also 
from raising the rate of discount higher 
than four per cent. In the pream- 
ble of his will, which was certified on 
the 2nd Jan, the deceased had reckoned 
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that before his marriage he possessed no- 
thing—that it was with the modest dowry 
of his wife, which scarcely amounted to 
10,000 marks, or about 760/., he began 
business, which prospered with him so 
much as to render him the possessor of a 
fortune of 22,000,000 of marks, or about 
1,640,000/. sterling. The reading of the 
legacies occupied more than one hour and 
a quarter. Legacies to the value of 
140,000/. are distributed among the public 
institutions of Hamburg: not a single es- 
tublishment of charity or public utility was 
forgotten, He bequeathed even 10,000 
marks, say about 760/. to the reconstruc- 
tion of the churches of St. Peter and St. 
Nicholas of Hamburg, which were de- 
stroyed by the conflagration of 1842. All 
the debts below 400 marks, say 30/., owing 
to him, were annulled by his will. He 
has left to each of his clerks 60/. sterling 
tor each year of service ; 40,0002. to each 
of bis three sons-in-law; and to his son, 
his residuary legatee, a property equivalent 
to 600,000/. 

He expressed a wish to be buried at 
the break of day, without noise or cor- 
tége, and that no discourse should be pro- 
nounced over his tomb. His executors 
conformed to these instructions as far as 
possible; but, during the procession of 
the mourners to the cemetery ot the Jews, 
more than ten thousand persons on foot, 
aud ninety-two carriages, joined the mo- 
dest convoy. Ou the day of the funeral 
very few persons attended on ’Change, 
and little or no business was transacted, 
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Oct.19. At liolme Head, near In- 
gleton, Yorkshire, aged 80, the Rev. 
William Waller, tor nearly forty years 
Perpetual Curate of Ingleton. He was 
of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, B.D. 
1804. 

Oct. 29. At Lower Clarendon, Ja- 
maica, the Rev. John Nash, son of the 
Rev. Okey Nash, Peckham, Surrey. He 
was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1840. 

Oct. 31. At Inniskeel house, co. Do. 
negul, the Rev. John Barrett, tor torty- 
two years Rector of that parish, 

Nov. 4. At Dinapore, Bengal, aged 
67, the Rev. Witliam Moore. 

Nov. 15. In Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, aged 92, the Rev. Francis 
Smith, for 50 years Rector ot Grendon, 
Warwickshire, in the patronage of Sir 
George Chetwynd, Bart. 

Nov, 23. Aged 73, the Rev. Charies 
Sanders, B.A. 1794, M.A. 1802, 
Queen's college, Contrater of Brown’s 


Hospital, Stamford, and Vicar of Ket. 
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He was 
formerly Curate of All Saints, Stamford, 
and an Assistant Master in Uppingham 
School. On the appointment of the late 
Rev. Christopher Cookson to the War- 
denship of Brown’s Hospital in 1808 
Mr. Sanders was elected Contrater, and 
subsequently in 1813 he also became in- 
cumbent of Ketton and ‘Tixover, Pecu- 
liars under the Prebendal jurisdiction of 
Lincoln cathedral; in this case in the 
gift of the Dean of Rochester. The de- 
ceased was a man of great powers of mind 
and memory. His learning ani acquire. 
ments were of no common order, His 
character was one of great simplicity and 
amiability, and he was much respected by 
by all who knew him. 

Nov. 25. At Kettering, Northamp. 
tonshire, aged 70, the Rev. James Hogg, 
Vicar of Geddington, in that county, to 
which he was presented in 1814 by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, 

Nov. 26. At Ashcott, Somerset, aged 
66, the Rev. P. M. S. Cornwall. 

At Barnpark, Marwood, Devon, aged 
81, the Rev. Charles Mules, Vicar of 
Stapleford and Pampisford, Cambridge- 
shire. He was of St. Catharine-hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1792, M.A. 1798; 
was presented to Stapleford in 1803 by 
the Dean and Chapter of Ely, and to 
Pampisford in 1806 by T. Mortlock, 
esq. He was formerly chaplain to Dr, 
Yorke, Lord Bishop of Ely. He was 
a very active promoter of the North 
Devon Infirmary, and officiated as its 
chaplain from its commencement until 
age and infirmities prevented him from 
continuing his services longer. 

Nov. 27. Aged 73, the Rev. Wad- 
ham Huntley, M.A. for 42 years Vicar 
of Aston Blank, Gloucestershire, He 
was of Wadham college, Oxford, M.A. 
1794, and was presented to his living in 
1802 by the Lord Chancellor. 

Jou. 29. At Naples, the Rev. Wil. 
liam <ndrew Hammond, eldest son of 
George Hammond, esq. of Portland 
Place. 

Dec. 2. Aged 35, the Rev. Charles 

Payton, Minister of Lendal chapel, York. 
shire. 
At Swaffham, Norfolk, aged. 92, the 
Rev. William Yonge, tor sixty-tive 
years Vicar of Swatfham, and Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Norwich. He 
was a son, we believe, of the Right Rev. 
Philip Yonge, D.D. Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich, He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1774, M.A. 1777; and was 
collated to Swaffham in 1799 by Bishop 
Yonge. 


Dec. 4. At Kentish Town, Middle. 


sex, uged 72, the Rev. Johnson Grant, 
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He was of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1805. 

Dec. 5. The Rev. William Tiffin, 
Rector of Beeford, Yorkshire, and a 
Rural Dean, He was formerly of Gon- 
ville and Caius college, Camb. B.A. 1801. 

Dec.8. At Heavitree near Exeter, 
aged 81, the Rev. Joan Tothill, for torty- 
five years Rector of Hittisleigh, Devon- 
shire, and for forty-seven years resident 
Curate of Cheriton B shop’s, Devonshire. 

Dec.12. At Highmoor’hall, Nettle- 
bed, aged 70, the Rev. Thomas Leigh 
Bennett, late Vicar of Long Sutton, Lin- 
colushire, and incumbent of the parishes 
of Nettlebed and Pishill, Oxfordshire. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1802 ; was instituted to 
Nettlebed with Pishill (in the patronage 
of T. Stonor, esq.) in 1814, and to Long 
Sutton in 1816 on his own petition. 

At the residence of his brother Adm, 
Sir Robert Stopford, the Governor's 
house, Greenwich Hospital, aged 70, 
the Hon. and Rev. Richard Bruce Stop- 
ford, Canon of Windsor, Prebendary of 
Hereford, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Rector of Barton Segrave, 
Northamptonshire, and Vicar of Nun- 
eaton, Warwickshire. He was the fourth 
son of James second Earl of Courtown, 
by Mary, daughter and co-heiress of 
Richard Powis, esq. of Hintlesham hall, 
Suffolk. He was of Christ church, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1799 ; was presented to Bar- 
ton Segrave (value 492/.) in 1798 by the 
Duke of Buccleuch ; to Nuneaton (value 
902i.) in 1803 by the King; was collated 
to the prebend of Ballinghope in the ca- 
thedral of Hereford in 1812; and ap- 
pointed a Canon of Windsor in the same 
year. He married, Nov. 10, 1800, the 
Hon, Eleanor Powys, eldest daughter of 
Thomas first Lord Liltord, and by that 
lady, who survives him, he has left issue 
seven sons and three daughters: 1. 
George; 2. Eleanor-Elizabeth, married 
in 1832 to Ambrose Isted, of Ecton, 
Northamptonshire, esq.; 3. Richard- 
Henry, Commander R.N.; 4. the Rev. 
Charles Stoptord; 5. William-Bruce, 
Precis Writer in the Foreign Office ; who 
murried in 1837 Caroline- Harriet, daugh- 
ter ot the late Hon, George Germaine, 
and has issue ; 6. James-Sydney; 7, Ed- 
ward, Commander KR.N., who married 
in 1840 Julia-Maria, eldest daughter of 
the late William Wilbraham, esq. and bas 
issue; 8. Lucy-Charlotte, who married 
in May last William Smyth, esq. of Lit- 
tle Houghton, co. Northampton; 9. Ro- 
bert; and 10, Harriet-Jane. 

Dec. 13. At Silkstone, Yorkshire, 
aged 69, the Rev. Henry Watkins, Vicar 
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of that parish and of Beckingham, Notts. 
He was the only son of the late Rev. 
Henry Watkins, Prebendary of York and 
Southwell, who died in 1829. He was 
of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A, 
1798; was presented to Beckingham in 
1802 by the Prebendary, and collated to 
Silkstone in 1835 by the Archbishop of 
York. His eldest son died in 1841. 

Dee. 17. At Gluvias vicarage, near 
Penryn, in his 80th year, the Ven. John 
Sheepshanks, M.A. Archdeacon ot Corn. 
wall, Vicar of the united parishes of 
Gluvias and Budock, and incumbent of 
Trinity church, Leeds. He was formerly 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1787, as M.A. 
1790, was appointed to his church at 
Leeds in 1801, was collated to the vicar. 
age of Gluvias in 1824 by the Bishop of 
Exeter, and appointed Archdeacon of 
Cornwall in 1826. 

Dec. 18. At Hanley Castle, Worces. 
tershire, aged 45, the Rev. Abel Smith, 
Master of the Grammar School. 

Dec. 19. At Yardebouse, Taunton, 
aged 51, the Rev. E. 7. Holliday. 

At Little Buardfield, Essex, aged 86, 
the Rev. Thomas Bernard Harrison, tor 
sixty-two years Rector of that parish, 
He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1780, M.A. 1783. 

Dec. 20. At Heapham, near Gains. 
borough, the Rev. H. W. Powell, Rector 
of that place, where he had resided only 
eighteen months. He was presetited to 
the living in 1622 by Sir W. A. In. 
gilby. 

Dec. 22. The Rev. George Clutter- 

buck Frome, Rector of Puncknowle and 
Winterbourne Clenstone, Dorsetshize. 
He was the only son of the Rev. Robert 
Frome, Rector of Folke and Mintern 
Magna, by Jane, daughter of the Rev. 
Duke Butler, Rector of Ockford Fitz. 
payne; was presented to Puncknowle in 
1804 by his father, and to Winterbourne 
Clenstone in 1825 by E. M. Pleydell, 
esq. 
Dee. 24. At Olveston, Glouc. aged 
76, the Rev. Robert John Charleion, 
D.D. Vicar of the united parishes of 
Olveston and Alveston, to which he was 
presented hy the Dean and Chapter of 
Bristol in 1799. He was of Queen's col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1791, B. and D.D. 
1810, 

At Hayton, near East Retford, aged 
70, the Rev. John Mason, Vicar of that 
place, and Perpetual Curate of West 
Burton, 


Dec. 25. Aged 78, the Rev. Richard 


Francis Davis, D.D., Rector of Pen. 
dock, Worcestershire, and of All Saints, 
Worcester. He was of University col- 
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lege, Oxford, M.A. 1791, B. and D.D. 
1810; was presented to his church in 
Worcester in 1795 by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and to Pendock in 1810. 

At Wadhurst vicarage, Sussex, aged 
61, the Rev. Frederick Gardiner, M.A. 
Rector of Llanvetherine, co. Monmouth. 
He was of Lincoln college, Oxford, M.A. 
1808, and was presented to Llanvetherine 
in 1833 by the Earl of Abergavenny. 

Dec. 26. Aged 40, the Rev. Charles 
Murray, Rector of Ashe, near Overton, 
Hants, eldest surviving son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Johu Murray. He was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Ashe in 1830 by 
W.H. Beach, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Northwood, Isle of 
Wight, aged 75, the Rev. John Breeks, 
M.A, Vicar of Carisbrooke. He was of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1796, 
and was presented to Carisbrooke in 
1823 by that society. He was uncle to 
the Rev. J. B. Atkinson, Perpetual 
Curate of West Cowes. 

At Hilton, Huntingdonshire, the Rev. 
William Peck, M.A. He was the youn- 
gest surviving son of the late Walter 
Peck, esq. of Hilton, and was formerly 
of Sidney-Sussex college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1814. 

Dec. 30. At the Close, Winchester, 
aged 60, the Rev. William Vaux, Preben- 
dary of Winchester, late Vicar of Romsey, 
and Rector of West ‘Tarring, Sussex. 
He was of Balliol college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1810, B.D. 18—; was collated to 
the sinecure rectory of West ‘larring 
(value 5767.) in 1824 by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; collated to a prebend of 
Winchester in 1831; and presented to 
the vicarage of Romsey by the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester in 1833. The loss 
of this reverend gentleman will be severely 
felt, not alone by the poor of his parish 
of Barton Stacey, to whom he was a 
generous benefactor, but by the Chapter 
of the Cathedral, of which he was a 
member, and to whom his business.like 
habits rendered him truly valuable. Mr. 
Vaux was an orthodox divine strictly in 
keeping with the spirit of the Church of 
England, and had nothing in common 
with the two extreme parties which at 
present unhappily divide the Church. 
As Vicar of Romsey, which a short time 
since he held, he was beloved not more 
from the pure and simple doctrine he 
inculcated and practised than by his at- 
tention and kindly commiseration, and 
the relief he dispensed to its numerous 
poor. His remains were interred in 
Winchester Cathedral, close to those of 
his deceased wife. 

Lately. At Ousby, near Penrith, in the 
prime of life, the Rev. H. Hedson, B.A. 
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In Canada, in consequence of having 
been thrown from his carriage, the Rev. 
G. Mortimer, formerly Curate of Wel- 
lington, Salop. 

Jan. 5. At Bishop’s Teignton, Devon- 
shire, aged 66, the Rev. William Frede- 
rick Bayley, Canon of Canterbury, and 
Vicar of St. Jobn’s, Margate. He was 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1802, M.A. 1205; was collated to the 
vicarage of Margate in 1810 by Arch- 
bishop Manners Sutton, and appointed a 
Canon of Canterbury in 1826. 

Jan. 7. At Spratton, Northampton- 
shire, aged 92, the Rev. Thomas Jones, 
for more than fifty years Minister of 
Creaton, in that county. 

At Ensham, Oxfordshire, aged 73, the 
Rev. Thomas Symonds, Vicar of that 
parish, and of Stanton Harcourt. He 
was of Merton college, Oxford, M.A. 
1797, and was presented to Ensham in 
1826 by N. Skillicorne, esq. and collated 
to Stanton Harcourt in 1827 by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 

Jan. 8. Aged 77, the Rev. William 
Carpenter Ray, Vicar of Boreham, Essex, 
and Pakenham, Suffolk. He was of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, B.C. L. 1795, 
was collated to Boreham in 1795 by 
Bishop Porteus, and presented to Paken. 
ham in 1805 by Lord Calthorpe. 

Jan. 9. At Goathurst, near Bridg- 
water, in his 80th year, the Rev. Henry 
Parsons, Rector of that parish, and for 
fifty-three years a Prebendary of Wells. 
He was formerly of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1788. He was collated to the prebend of 
East Harptree, in Wells cathedral, by 
Bishop Moss in 1791, and presented in 
1789 to the rectory of Goathurst, which 
is in the patronage of C. K. K. Tynte,esq. 

Jan. 11. At Teignmouth, aged 75, the 
Rev. William Hunt, M.A. Vicar of 
Castle Cary, Somerset, to which he was 
collated in 1801 by Dr. Moss, the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 

Jan. 12. At Barnstaple, aged 45, the 
Rev. John Law, M.A. Vicar of Brad- 
worthy with Pancras Wyke, co. Devon, to 
which he was presented in 1823 by the 
King. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec. 31. At Hampstead, Mr. Frede- 
rick Clissold, who accidentally destroyed 
himself by taking a too powerful dose of 
prussic acid. He was brother to the Rev. 
Augustus Clissold. 

Jan. 3. In London, aged 51, Jeoffrey 
Neal Buckland, esq. chief clerk to Richard 
Richards, esq. Master in Chancery. 
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Jan. 4. In London, aged 48, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Lieut. William Purchas, R.N. 

Jan. 10 At Cambridge-terr. aged 54, 
Mrs. E. H. Porter, widow of Dr. Porter, 
of. Upper Seymour-st. 

Jan. 11. At Walton-pl. Hans-pl. aged 
52, Lydia, relict of Samuel Bawtree, esq. 
of Whitehall, Colchester. 

Jan.16. Aged 77, John Holland, esq. 
of Clapham Common. 

At Russell-pl. aged 53, J. M. Voss, 
esq. banker, Swansea. 

Jan. 17. At his chambers, Bennett’s- 
hill, Doctors’ Commons, James Cotton, 
esq. formerly of Romford, Essex. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 9, Adelaide- 
Helena, second dau. of Archdeacon Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, Bart. 

Jan. 18 At Hackney, 
Emanuel Aguillar, esq. 

At Bertrams, Hampstead, aged 85, 
Catharine, widow of Michael Blount, esq. 
late of Mapledurham, Oxfordshire. 

Jan. 19. At Bayswater, Susanna- 
Mary, second dau. of the late John Yenn, 
esq. F.S.A. of Gloucester-pl. 

At Chelsea, aged 78, Ann, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late John Rayner, esq. of 
the Inner Temple. 

Jan. 20. In Hyde-Park-sq. aged 40, 
Catherine-Anne, wife of Pascoe St. Leger 
Grenfell, esq. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, relict of 
David Carruthers, esq. M.P. 

Jan. 22. Aged 69, Owen Clutton, 
esq. of Newington-pl. 

In Queen-st. Brompton, aged 23, Cecil 
P. Standley. 

In Torrington-sq. Jemima, youngest 
dau. of the late John Sims, esq. of 
Whiterock, Glamorganshire. 

Jan. 23. At Gloucester Lodge, Re- 
gent’s Park, Joseph Laxe, esq. 

Aged 24, Jane, dau. of Samuel West- 
cott Tilke, esq. of Thayer-st. Manches- 
ter-sq. 

In London, aged 65, William Henley 
Hyett, esq. late of the Royal Military 
Survey, and Secretary to the Irish Re- 
productive Loyal Fund Institution. In 
1817, when stationed at Northampton, on 
the Ordnance Survey, Mr. Hyett pub- 
lished ‘‘ Sepulchral Memorials, being a 
Series of Engravings from the most in- 
teresting Effigies, Altar-tombs, and Mo- 
huments, contained within the county of 
Northampton, from the pen and ink 
drawings of W. H. Hyett, Royal Military 
Surveyor.” ]5 Plates, with Descriptions. 

Jan. 24. At Park-crescent, Portland- 
pl. aged 35, Heurietta, the wife of S. B. 
Worms, esq. 

Cordelia, widow of Capt. John Jones, 
of the Hon, East India Company’s Service. 


aged 58, 
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After a few days’ illness, deeply la- 
mented by his family and friends, Robert 
Bicknell, esq. of Bloomsbury-square, 
solicitor ; a most upright, able, and gene- 
rous adviser. 

At Putney, aged 21, Sarah, eldest dau. 
of Matthew Dallett, esq. 

Jan. 26.:In Harley-pl. Marylebone, 
Barbara, second dau. of the late William 
Parkinson, esq. 

In Cloudesley-sq. aged 78, Amelia, re- 
lict of Hill Petch, esq. of Louth, Linc. 

Jan. 27. In Cornwall-terr. Regent's 
Park, aged 66, Thos. Linsey Holland, esq. 

Jan. 28. Aged 69, Sara, relict of George 
Thornhill, esq. Carpenter’s-buildings. 

At Kentish Town, aged 85, Mrs. Bell, 
relict of Joseph Bell, esq. of Gough-sq. 

At the residence of his father, Dorset- 
pl. aged 27, Alexander Blackall Simonds, 
esq. M.A. Fellow of King’s college, Camb. 

Jan. 29. At Annandale Lodge, Camber- 
well, aged 48, John Hope Johnstone, esq. 

In University-st. Dr. Domeier. 

At Clapham, aged 70, Selina-Mary, 
widow of George Grote, esq. banker, of 
Threadneedle-st. 

Charlotte, eldest dau. of Robert Brough- 
ton, esq. of Belmont-pl. Wandsworth-rd. 

Jan. 30. In Hackney-road, aged 65, 
John Hatfield, esq. 

Aged 64, John Underdown Hatfield, 
esq. of Philadelphia-pl. Cambridge-heath. 

Miss Maria Normanseli, of Camden- 
road Villas, Camden Town. 

At Camberwell, aged 87, the relict of 
Richard Lawrence, esq. 

Jan. 31. Aged 71, Thomas Butler, esq. 
of Trinity-sq. Tower Hill. 

At the residence of her son, in Penton- 
st. Pentonville, aged 72, Mrs. Mary Saun- 
ders Moore. 

In High-st. Camden Town, aged 67, 
Sarah, relict of Mr. C. L. Halsted, and 
dau. of Henry Coles, sen. esq. for many 
years one of the committee clerks of the 
House of Commons. 

At Kensington, aged 79, Francis An- 
thony Moré, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 86, Eleanor, relict 
of Christopher Smith, esq. Alderman of 
London, of Adam-st. Adelphi, and Star- 
borough Castle, Surrey. 

Lately. In Wambeth, aged 110, Ellen 
Smith. She has been for some years 
chargeable to the parish of Martyr’s Wor- 
thy, near Winchester. 

Edward Wood, esq. of Northumberland 
Wharf, Strand, an extensive coal merchant; 
he has left an immense property. The 
personal estate alone amounts to 300,0007. 

Jan. 31. In St. James’s-sq. Maria- 


Palmer, relict of the late Sir Henry Hugh 
Hoare, Bart. (who died Aug. 17, 1841). 
She was the daughter of Arthur Acland, 
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of Fairfield, co. Somerset, esq. and sister 
of Sir John Palmer Acland, Bart. ; and 
was married to Henry Hugh Hoare, esq. 
Aug. 25, 1784, by whom she had three 
sons and eight daughters ; the eldest sur- 
viving of whom is the present Sir Hugh 
Richard Hoare, Bart. of S:ourhead, and of 
Lillington, Bucks. 

Feb. 1. At Devonshire House, New- 
road,aged25, James William Langtree, esq. 

Feb. 2. At the Mall, Hammersmith, 
Thomas Hamilton, esq. of the firm of 
Messrs. Few, Hamilton, and Few, soli- 
citors, Covent-garden. He was very emi- 
nent in his profession, and much respected 
by a large circle of private friends. He 
has left a widow, but no children. 

At Bayswater, J. H. Fergusson, esq. of 
Trochraigue, Ayrshire. 

Aged 59, Ann, wife of W. Heseltine, 
= of Maida Hill. 

n Porchester-terrace, aged 59, Lady 
Mary-Charlotte- Anne, widow of the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., Go- 
vernor-General of Canada. She was the 
eldest daughter of the present Earl of 
Mornington, by Catharine- Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Adm. the Hon. John Forbes. She 
was married to the Hon. Charles Bagot, 
July 22, 1406, and left his widow, May 
19, 1843 

At the Institution, Mr. George Niblett, 
aged 63, for 28 years superintendent of the 
Jews’ Hospital, Mile End. 

Feb. 3. Aged 62, Peter Thomas West- 
cott, ‘ late of Kensington. 

Feb. 4. At Forest-place, Leytonstone, 
aged 52, Abram Rawlinson Barclay, esq. 

At the Elms, Hornsey, aged 73, Mag- 
dalene, relict of John Lumsden, esq. 

Aged 74, James Riley, esq. of Seymour- 
pl. Bryanstone-sq. for many years a highly 
respectable inhabitant of Old Bond-st. 

Aged 51, G. H. Heppel, esq. of 
Prince’s-st. Bank. 

Col Andrew Creagh, C.B. late com- 
manding 8Ist Foot, and aide-de-camp to 
his Majesty William IV. He was ap- 
pointed Capt.-Lieut. Irish brigade 1796, 
transferred to the 29th Foot 1789, brevet 
Major 1808, Major 95th. Foot the same 
year, of 93d Foot 1800; brevet-Lieut.- 
Colonel 1814; Lieut.-Colonel 93d Foot 
same year; Colonel 1830. He served in 
Spain and Portugal, and received a medal 
for the battles of Roleia and Vimiera. 

Feb. 5. At the residence of her son, in 
St. James's Palace, Charlotte-Louisa, re- 
lict of the celebrated Samuel Wesley. 

Aged 85, Thomas Palmer, esq. of Glou- 
cester-terr. Cambridge Heath, late of 
Wood-street, City. 

Aged 30, Elizabeth-Shaw, second dau. 
of the late Robert Graves, esq. of Frede- 
rick-pl. — 5 
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Aged 24, Eliza, wife of Augustus Col- 
lingridge, esq. 

Aged 72. Peter Ernst, esq. of Hackney- 
wick, Hackney. 

At Brompton, aged 72, John Bray, esq. 
eldest son of the late Michael Bray, esq. of 
Wimbledon, Surrey, and of Wideopen, 
Norihumberland. 

Feb. 6. At Brompton, Mr. Richard 
Buckman, aged 65, upwards of forty years 
clerk to the late Mr. Cadell, of the Strand, 
bookseller. 

At Brompton, William Gauntlett, esq. 
late of Winchester. 

In Bedford-pl. Clapham Rise, Jacob 
Thomas, esq. aged 69. 

In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. aged 42, 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late John 
Henderson, esq. 

Feb.7. Aged 32, Francis, the youngest 
son of William Townsend, esq. of Black- 
heath. 

At Lambeth, aged 28, Samuel, son of 
Hyde Williams, esq. 

Aged 69, Ann, wife of John Springall, 
esq. of Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood, 
and of Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

At Lee, R bert Gibson, esq. aged 49. 

Feb. 8. At his brother's, in Piccadilly, 
——. Fortnum, of Datchet, late of the 
~~ als. 

Feb. 9. At Blackheath, aged 65, John 
Howell, esq. 

In Air-st. Piccadilly, aged 56, F. W. 
Morgan, esq. late Capt. in the Hon. 
East India Company's service. 

In Jermyn-st. Robert Garratt, esq. 
aged 76, late a partner in the house of 
Sir Samuel Scott aud Co. merchants and 
bankers. 

Aged 60, Ann, the wife of Francis 
Tucker, esq. of Kensington. 

Aged 96, Benjamin Webb, esq. Totten- 
ham Green, 

Aged 51, Charlotte-Dorothy, wife of 
Peter Armstrong, esq. of Peckham-house, 
Surrey. 

Feb. 11. At Herne-hill, aged 62, 
James Hine Ball, esq. late of the East 
India House. 

Feb. 15. At Highgate, aged 3 days, 
the infant daughter of William Bowyer 
Morgan, esq. 





Brps.—Jan, 24, at Wootton aged 81, 
Charlotte, widow of the Rev. Wm. Le- 
worthy, formerly Vicar of Harston, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Brerxs.—Jan. 18. At Redlands, Read- 
ing, aged 81, Edward Green, esq. 

Jan. 25, "At the Abbey-house, Abing- 
don, Hester, eldest dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Bowles, Milton-hill. 

Jan. 30. At Reading, aged 75, Wil- 
liam Stone, sen, esq. late of Streatly- 
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house, a Deputy-Lieut. for’ Berkshire, 
and a magistrate for Berks and Oxon. 

Lately. At her apartments in the 
Lower Court, Windsor Castle, Mrs. H. 
Slater, the late surviving member of the 
family (by his first wife) of the late Rev. 
Thomas Slater, Rector of Saltford and 
Vicar of Keynsham. 

Feb. 2. Aged 41, John Frederick 
Whitaker, esq. of Reading. 

Berwick.—/ately. Inher 70th year, 
Lady Hunter, wife of Gen. Sir Martin 
Hunter, G.C.H. She was the dau. and 
heiress of James Dixon, esq. of Anton’s- 
hill. 

CAMBRIDGE.— Dec. 25. Aged 59, John 
Brooke, esq., surgeon, of Caxton, and 
many years of the Sussex Hospital-ship 
and Sea-horse frigate. 

Jan.7. At Cambridge.aged 57, Mary- 
Ann, wife of the Rev. J. B. Thurling, 
and sister to the Rev. Dr. Holloway, 
Minister of Fitzroy Chapel, London. 

Jan. 19. At Foulmire, in her 87th 
year, Elizabeth-Wallman, relict of William 
Wedd, esq. 

CuesaireE.—Jan. 23. At Woodside, 
Catharine, wife of J. S. Holmes, esq. dau. 
of the Rev. J. Hanmer, Vicar of Hanmer. 

Jan. 25. At Woodside, aged 57, 
Edward Kent, esq. late of Nantwich, 
a Deputy-Lieut. for Cheshire. 

Feb. 8. At the residence of her son, 
the Rev. W. H. Acret, Chester-Harriet, 
wife of W. H. Acret, esq. of Torrrington- 
sq. London. 

CornwaLi.—Jan. 12. At Padstow, 
aged 77. Joseph Bingham Mant, esq. 
retired Commander R.N. (1837.) 

CuMBERLAND.—Jan. 2. At Spency 
Croft, Alston, aged 63, Thomas Dickin- 
son, esq. He had been agent to the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital for 
more than thirty years. 

Jan.31. Aged 77, Mr. J. Monkhouse, 
of High Bridge, and Sidney-pl. Clapham- 
road. 

Dersy.—Lately. By a fall from his 
horse, while returning from hunting, M. 
Middleton, esq. of Hopton-hall. 

John Davies, esq. hat-manufacturer, of 
Chesterfield, who has bequeathed 2000/. to 
the Derbyshire Congregational Union, for 
aiding in preaching the Gospel in destitute 
villages, supporting poor ministers, and 
erecting chapels; 2000/. to the Congrega- 
tional Union of the county of Salop, for 
the same purposes; and 500/. for the 
relief of the poor members of the church 
in Oswestry, under the pastorate of the 
the Rev. John Davies. 

Drvon.—Jan. 9. At Torquay, aged 
42, Miss Mary Ann Child Clerke. 

Jan.10. At Tavistock, Sarah, relict 
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of Edward Roberts, late a Lieut, in the 
R.N. and Admiralty Agent in charge of 
the mails. 

Jan. 17. At Torquay, aged 82, Isa- 
bella- Margaret, relict of the Rev. Joseph 
Martin, of Ham Court, Worc. mother 
of the Rev. George Martin, Chancellor of 
the diocese of Exeter, and sister to the 
Right Hon. Wm. Sturges Bourne (also 
since deceased). The Earl of St. Ger. 
man’s, father-in-law to Mr, Martin, died 
on the 19th. 

At Bideford, Mrs. Burnard, widow of 
Thomas Burnard, esq. merchant and 
banker of Exeter. 

At Stonehouse, aged 75, Eleanor, relict 
of Capt. William King, R.N. 

Jan. 20. The wife of John Francis, esq. 
of Crediton. 

Jan. 21, At Home-park, Stoke, 
Devonport, Mrs. Townshend, relict of 
Richard Townshend esq. 

Jan. 23. On Southernay, aged 86, 
Ann, relict of William Land, esq. of 
Hayne House. 

Jan. 25. At Plymouth, aged 80, the 
relict of T. G. Colley, esq. 

Jan.26. At Torquay, Isabella-Mary, 
dau. of Percival North Bastard, esq, 
Stourpaine, Dorset. 

Lately. At Bridgetown, Totnes, Miss 
Sarah Windeatt, aged 77, sister of the 
late Rev. Thos. White Windeatt. 

At Dartmouth, aged 52, Mary Ann 
Lewis, eldest daughter of James Banaugh, 
esq. 

Feb. 1. At Stoke Fleming, near Dart. 
mouth, aged 85, Timothy Topping, esq, 
late deputy storekeeper at Devonport, 

Feb. 3. At Killerton, the seat of Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. M.P. aged 
three months, Lucy- Marianne, infant dau, 
of Thomas Dyke Acland, esq. M.P. 

Feb. 6. At Plymouth, aged 55, Catha- 
rine, youngest dau. of the late A. Tozer, 
esq. of Totnes. 

At Great Torrington, aged 67, Wm, 
Lea, esq. half-pay of the 20th Light Drag, 
and for the last fourteen years Capt. and 
Adj. in the North Devon Yeomanry Ca- 
valry. 

Dorset.—Der. 11. At Stour Provost 
rectory, aged 83, Mercy, relict of Thomas 
Denton, esq, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

Jan. 11. At West Lodge, Piddlehinton, 
the residence of his father-in-law, J. B. 
Knight, esq. aged 31, Mr. George Bolls, 
only son of Geo. Bolls, esq. of Leeds. 

Jan. 12. At Sherborne, aged 93, Mr. 
Thomas Hyde ; he was many years organist 
of Sherborne Church. 

Jan. 29. At Dorchester, aged 85, Wal- 
ter Parry —m, on late of Shepton 
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Moyne, co. Gloucester, and Easton Grey, 
Wilts. 

Jan. 31. At Wimborne, aged 76, Henry 
Gilbert Stephens, esq. of Chapel-st. Bel- 
grave-sq. 

Feb. 1. At Dorchester, Edward Augus- 
tin, infant son of Arthur H. Dyke Ac- 
land, esq. 

Duruam.—Jan. 15. At Long Newton 
rectory, aged 4, Theophania-Anne, dau. of 
the Rev. ‘I’. Hart Dyke. 

Essrx.—Jan. 26. At Wanstead, aged 24, 
Richard De Lannoy, esq. 

Lately. At Dedham, aged 86, Mrs. 
Martha Davey. 

Groucester.—Jan., 9. At Morton-in- 
Marsh, aged 61, John Jefferies Hooper, 
esq. late of Calcutta. 

Jan. 15. At Cheltenham, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Martin, of Maisemore. 

Jan. 19. At Henbury Hill, near Bristol, 
aged 78, Philip Combauld, esq. formerly 
an eminent merchant of London. 

Jan, 20. At Clifton, aged 67, Lucy, 
wife of James Lean, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Cheltenham, aged 83, Ann, 
only dau. of the late Matthew Tudor, esq. 
of Uppingham, and niece of the late Mary 
Countess dowager Poulett, relict of Vere 
Earl Poulett. 

Lately, At Cheltenham, Thos. Wright, 
esq. of Upton Hall, Notts. 

Hants.—Dec. 3. At Brockenhurst, 
aged 84, Capt. James Reynolds, Ist royal 
vet. batt. 

Dec. 25. In her 52nd year, Sarah, re- 
lict of Richard Hinxman, esq. late of 
Kitnock’s House, Bishop’s Waltham. 

Dec. 28. Aged 64, Mary, wife of James 
Barnard, esq. of Bramdean. 

Jan. 31. At Hallam Hill, Tichfield, 
aged 41, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. James 
Anderson, R.N. 

Lately. At Westmount, Ryde, aged 80, 
Elizabeth Lydia, widow of John Lind, 
At Yarmouth, I. W. aged 74, Grace, 
widow of Wm. Dowling, esq. of Enford, 
Wilts. 

At Portsmouth, aged 86, Dr. Waller, 
an eminent physician, and in politics a 
consistent and unflinching Reformer. 

Feb. 1. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 
65, Oliver Naylor, esq. of the Excise, and 
Atkinson-pl. Brixton. 

Feb. 5. At Flint Cottage, near Ems- 
worth, Ellis, wife of Ralph Clarke, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 71, Jane, widow 
of Capt. Giles. 

Feb. 7. At Southampton, aged 66, 
Charlotte, dau. of Charles Leslie, esq. 
formerly of Glasslough, co. Monaghan. 

Feb. 10. At Andover, at the residence 
of her son, aged 74, Althea, relict of John 
Latham, esq. of Romsey. 
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Feb. 12. At Winchester, Capt. Wall, 
of the Scots Fusilier Guards, son of the 
late Samuel Wall, esq. of Worthy Park. 

Herts.—Jan. 24. Aged 73, William 
Kerl, esq. of Harpenden. 

Jan. 28. At Royden Hall, aged 30, 
Stephen Dewell Lys, esq. son of the late 
Col. Lys, of Madras. 

Feb. 3. At the house of his son, the 
Rev. Markland Barnard, Colney Parson- 
age, aged 76, Robert Markland Barnard, 
esq. 

Feb. 4. At the house of her son, Mar- 
lows, Hemel Hempstead, aged 78, Mrs. 
Humphreys, relict of Thomas Humphreys, 
late of Bicester. 

At the house of her brother, Bishop 
Stortford, Ann, widow of Thomas Palmer 
Lloyd, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Chipping Barnet, aged #1, 
Nathaniel Robarts, esq. 

Hererorp.—Jan. 30. Aged 6, Caro- 
line Sophia, dau. of the Rev. Arthur Ston- 
house, Vicar of Walford. 

Hountinepon.—Jan. 8. At the vicar- 
age, St. Ives, aged 13, Sophia Mary, 
only dau. of the Rev. Yate Fosbroke. 

Jan. 18. At the rectory, at Eynesbury, 
aged 64, Catherine, only dau. of the late 
Wm. Palmer, esq. of Brampton. 

Kent.—Jan. 8. At Faversham, aged 93, 
J. Horton, esq. formerly a shipowner and 
coal merchant, and was once Mayor. 

Jan. 15. At Sandgate, .Anne-Ellen, wife 
of Ralph Thomas Brockman, esq. 

Jan. 17. At Albion Lodge, Ramsgate, 
aged 81, Samuel Watkins, esq. 

Jan. 20. at Bromley, aged 62, Thomas 
Walter, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Canterbury, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of the Rev. W. P. Warburton, Vicar 
of Lydd. 

At Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells, 
Mrs. Lindley, of the Adelphi-terrace. 

Jan. 28. At Ringwould rectory, aged 
80, Sarah, relict of John Monins, esq., of 
the Archbishop’s Palace, Canterbury. 

Jan.30. At Ramsgate, aged 65, Charles 
Manning, esq. 

Lately. At Rochester, aged 23, Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of W. Sawers, esq., 
Collector of her Majesty’s Customs. 

Aged 75, Michael Comport, esq. of the 
Decoy, in the parish of High Halstow. 

Feb. 2. At Mersham Hatch, aged 20, 
Fanny-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Rt. Hon. 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. 

At Westerham, Mrs. Francis, aged 65. 

Feb. 6. At Benenden, Mr. John Hat- 
cher, inventor of an improved tile-machine. 

At Sevenoaks, Miss Vaughan, dau. of 
the late Thomas Vaughan, esq. of Wood- 
stone, Huntingdon. 

LancasTER.—Jan. 28. Aged 70, Mr. 
Thomas Winstansley, of Liverpool. He 
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was an eminent auctioneer of that town, the 
founder of the permanent Gallery of Art 
in Liverpool, and one of the best judges 
of paintings in England. 

Feb. 9. At Ardwick, Manchester, 
Sarah, wife of John Jesse, Esq., F.R.S., 
and eldest dau. of John Garratt, esq., of 
Bishop’s Court. 

MippiEsex.—Jan. 12. At Brentford 
Butts, aged 87, William Tomsen, esq., 
late Capt. of the Surrey Militia. 

Jan. 18. AtStanmore, Mrs. Williams, 
relict of John Williams, esq., of the Hon. 
Board of Customs. 

At Hadley House, aged 59, Samuel 
Page, esq. a magistrate for the counties of 
Middlesex and Hertford. 

Jan. 22. At the house of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Wightman, at Hampton, aged 17, 
Frederick-William, second son of Henry 
John Baird, esq. Receiver Gen. of Berbice. 

Norro.k.—Jan. 3. At Shettisham, 
aged 79, Charles Snell, esq. surgeon. 

Jan. 18. Aged 60, Sarah-Anne, widow of 
James Sharpe, esq. of Thornham, Norfolk. 

Jan. 29. At Holt, aged 68, William 
Roberts, esq. late of Balham Hill, and of 
the Six Clerks’ Office. 

NorrHamptTon.—Jan. 20. At Scald- 
well, near Northampton, Elizabeth, widow 
of William Wallace, esq. of Sauchrie, Ayr- 
shire, Advocate, Sheriff of Ayr, and Pro- 
fessor of Scots Law in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Feb. 11. At Cottingham, aged 81, 
Isabella, widow of William Kaye, esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Jan. 20. At Beb- 
side Hall, aged 54, Nicholas Bailey, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 16. Aged three, Henry 
Palmer, second son of the Rev. T. B. 
Fookes, D.C.L., head master of the Gram- 
mar school, Thame. 

At Thame, aged 55, the Rev. W. H. 
Wiffen, for many years Minister of the 
Independent Chapel of that town. 

Jan. 19. At Oxford, aged 69, Richard 
Hilliard, esq. late of Glebelands, Mitcham. 

Jan. 24 At Neithrop House Banbury, 
aged 58, Ann, wife of Joseph Morse, esq. 
and sister of Joseph Bate, esq. Penn House, 
Wolverhampton. 

Jan. 26. At Trull, Edmund Gardiner, 
esq. of Remenham Lodge, Henley-on- 
Thames, and of Flint River, Jamaica. 

Jan. 31. At Banbury, aged 41, Henry 
Tawney, esq., banker, second son of the 
late Richard Tawney, esq., of Dunchurch 
Lodge, Warwickshire. 

Feb. 3. At Remenham Hill, near Hen- 
ley on Thames, Dr Nathaniel Rumsey, 
late of Beaconsfield. 

Satop.—Jan. 29. At the house of his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Henry Wayne, at 
Wenlock, aged 85, Samuel Frederick Mil- 
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ford, esy. a Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. 
for the counties of Devon and Sussex. 

Feb. 1. At Madeley, whilst on a jour- 
ney, aged 53, Mr. Saml. Rutter, of Bris- 
tol, a member of the Society of Friends. 

Somerset.—Jan. 19. At Bath, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Tugwell, esq. of Woolley 
house, Wilts. 

Jan. 20. At the residence of her sister, 
South Parade, Bath, aged 77, Maria, relict 
of Edward Slade, esq. and youngest dau. 
of the late A. Hellicar, esq., and on the 
23d, Jane, her eldest sister. 

Jan. 25. At Clapton Court, Crewkerne, 
aged 44, Mary, relict of Hugh Perkins 
Lowman, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Clevedon, Harriet, second 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Burleigh, of South Badesley. 

Feb. 3. At Bath, aged 39, John Raynes 
Hayward, esq. of Westbury, Wilts. 

Feb. 9. At Sampford Arundel, in her 
100th year, Mary, widow of Arundel Ro- 
berts, esq. 

Feb. 10, At Bath, aged 43, Read Ro- 
bert Hills, esq. late of Norwich. 

Feb. 12. At Edington, Elizabeth Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. William 
Roots, formerly Vicar of Woodford and 
Wilsford, and Perpetual Curate of Eding- 
ton, Wilts. 

Srarrorp.—Feb. 6. At the rectory, 
Church Eaton, aged 30, Harriet, the wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. Arthur C. Talbot. 
She was the only daughter of the late 
Henry Charles Aston, esq. ; was married 
in 1832, and has left issue. 

Surro_k.—Jan. 17. At Stoke, near 
Clare, aged 76, Thomas Elliott, esq. for- 
merly of Baythorn Park. 

Jan. 25. Suddenly, at Southwold, aged 
44, Captain Ogle Lemon, of the 60th 
foot. 

Jan. 23. At Halesworth, Maria, relict 
of Sir George Tuthill, M.D. 

Feb. 6. At Bramford, near Ipswich, 
aged 84, Elizabeth, widow of Robert 
Collins, esq. of Ipswich. 

Surrey.—Jan. 27. At Banstead Downs, 
aged 68, Edward Jenden, esq. 

Jan. 30. Aged 7, George-Philip, second 
son of Sir Henry and Lady Fletcher, of 
Ashley Park. 


Jan.31. At Epsom, aged 70, William 
Wrangham, esq. 
Feb. 3. At Stoke next Guildford, 


aged 83, John Peyto Shrubb, esq. for many 
years in the commission as a Justice of 
the Peace forthe County, but had neverqua- 
lified. He constantly acted as a commis- 
sioner in several turnpike trusts and in 
other public situations, in which his up- 
right character was a guarantee for the 
just performance of the duties. He was 
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one of the-trustees of Stoke Hospital up- 
wards of 50 years. 

Feb. 8. At her son’s residence, Croy- 
don, aged 84, Ann, relict of Thomas 
Hartley, esq. 

Sussex.—Jan. 18. At Hastings, Ur- 
sula, wife of W. F. N. Norton, esq. of 
Elton Manor, Notts. 

Jan. 19. At Brighton, the infant son of 
Lady Augusta Baring. 

At Leonard’s-on-Sea, Jane-Moore, 
third dau. of the late Charles Champion, 
Commander R.N. 

Jan. 26. At Wilmington, Mrs. James 
Henry Capper, relict of James Henry 
Capper, of Hailsham, and youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Gent. 

At Hastings, aged 24, Emma-Helena, 
wife of John Sutton, esq. and dau. of Col. 
Sherlock, K.H. 

Jan. 30. At Uckfield, Eliza-Thackeray, 
fourth dau. of the late R. S. Barnes, esq. 
of Grove House, Hackney. 

At Brighton, Charles Willard, esq. 
youngest son of the late Nicholas Willard, 
esq. of Eastdean House, near Eastbourne. 

Jan. 31. At Horsham, aged 83, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Dr. Hutchinson, 
Vicar of Beeding. 

Feb.1. At Brighton, Hugh Lewis Al- 
bert, esq. late of the 58th Reg. 

Feb. 4. At Brighton, aged #1, Thomas 
Mather, esq. 

At Ewhurst, aged 72, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Daws, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Heathfield, Emily, wife of 
John T. Fuller, esq.Capt. Royal Art. 

Feb. 7. Aged 52, Mr. George Creasy, 
of West-st. Brighton. 

Feb. 8. At Brighton, aged 10 months, 
the infant son of the Hon. Hanbury Tracy. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Catharine, relict 
of J. A. Gillham, esq. 

At Brighton, Sarah, relict of Thomas 
Pagan, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Brighton, aged 32, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Henry Turner, esq. of 
Stockwell, Surrey. 

Warwick.— Jan. 13. At the house of 
his brother-in-law Dr. Bell Fletcher, of 
Birmingham, aged 32, George Wright, 
esq. of Grindle, near Shiffnal, only son of 
the late George Wright, esq. of Whitting- 
ton, near Lichfield. 

Jan. 23. Florence, dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Dowson, Curate of St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, and Incumbent of Monk Fry- 
Stone, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 3. At Leamington, aged 70, Char- 
lotte, only dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Mordaunt, of Massingham, Norfolk. 

Witts. — Jan. 16. At Whiteparish, 
aged 108, Elizabeth Heath, who possessed 
all her faculties until within the last two 
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months. When in her fiftieth year, she 
had a severe illness, was pronounced to be 
dead, and narrowly escaped interment. 
She evidently then ‘* took out a new lease 
of her life.’’ 

Jan. 23. In the Close, Salisbury, aged 
71, Maria, wife of William Arney, esq. 

Jan. 28. Charles Wray, esq. second son 
of the late Robert Bateman Wray, esq, of 
Salisbury. 

Worcester.— Jan. 11. At the Vicar- 
age, Pershore, the residence of his son-in- 
law, the Rev. Benj. Hemming, aged 75, 
Mr. Francis Beesley. 

Jan. 26. At Worcester, aged 75, Charles 
Kilpin, esq. 

Yorx.—Jan. 5. At Heald’s Hall, near 
Leeds, aged 90, Mrs. Amy Roberson, sis- 
ter of the late Rev. Hammond Roberson, 
Prebendary of York, &c. and a native of 
Cawston, in this county. 

Jan. 15. Maria-Anne, wife of Henry 
Preston, esq. of Moreley Hall. 

Jan. 19. At Thorp Arch, aged 88, Mrs. 
Eyre, widow of the Rev. Anthony Foun- 
tayne Eyre, Canon Residentiary of York 
Cathedral, who died in 1794. She was 
his second wife, and the dau. of the Rev. 
Godfrey Woolley, M.A. Rector of Warms- 
worth and Thurnscoe. 

Feb. 1. At her seat, Hanxwell Hall, 
aged 95, Mary, relict of Henry Gale, esq. 
of Scruton Hall. 

Wates.—Dee. 30. At his seat, Black- 
bridge, near Milford, aged 42, Augustus 
L. Barwell, esq. He was the youngest 
son of the late R. Barwell, esq. of Ham- 
stead Park, Sussex, and brother of Edward 
Barwell, esq. of Moor Hill, Hants, and of 
Mrs. Steed, Southampton. 

Zan. 18. At Brynog, aged 81, John 
Vaughan Lloyd, of Green Grove, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Court-y-Ralla, Glamorgan- 
shire, aged 72, Richard John Hill, esq. of 
the Plymouth Iron Works, Merthyr-Tydvil. 

Jan, 20. Aged 40, J. P. Watkins, esq. 
surgeon, Coroner for the borough of Car- 
marthen. 

Feb. 3. At Denbigh, aged 70, John 
Dalton, esq. Commissary of Horse. 

Feb. 11. At Llanover, aged 19, Benj. 
Hanbury Stuart, eldest and last surviving 
son of sir Benjamin and Lady Hall, of 
Llanover, South Wales. 

Scot.anp.—Jan. 8. In Glasgow, D. C. 
Mactavish, esq. late of Kaduganawe, Cey- 
lon. 

Jan. 29. At Edinburgh, Helen Balling- 
hall, relict of David Paterson, M.D. late 
of Montrose. 

Jan, <2. At his seat in Ayrshire, Claud 
Alexander, esq. of Ballochmyle. 

Jan. 28. Atthe College, Glasgow, Helen, 
youngest dau. of the Very Rev. Principal 
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Macfarlan, and wife of Alexander Elliot 
Campbell, M.D. surgeon 1st Life Guards. 

Jan. 30, At Dalzell House, Lanarkshire, 
Caroline Katharine, only dau. of the Hon. 
William Erskine Cochrane, and niece of 
the Earl of Dundonald. 

Feb. 4. At Rothesay, Margaret-Turn- 
bull, youngest dau. of Daniel Fisher, esq. 
Edinburgh. 

IrELAND.—WNov. 5. At Blennerville, 
the Hon. Elizabeth, relict of Richard Blen- 
nerhassett, esq. J.P. of Bally M‘Prior, 
second dau. to the first Baron Ventry. 

Dec. .. At Cork, in his 77th year, Dr. 
William Bullen. 

Jan. 4. At Willowbrook, Kildare, aged 
6, Margaret-Isabella- Maria, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Walter Arbuthnot. 

Jan. 6. In Dundalk, at the residence of 
his son, aged 81, John Harvey Allpress. 

Jan. 11. At Monkstown, at the residence 
of her mother, aged 19, Louisa Octavia, 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Henry Green Barry, of Ballyclough, Cork. 

Jan. 12. At Garryduff, Limerick, at an 
advanced age, Joseph Furlong, esq. for 
many years a magistrate of that county. 

Jan. 14. At Dublin, Louisa, dau. of the 
late Sir Frederick Chinnery, Bart. 

Jan. 17. At Myrtle Grove, co. of Cork, 
Lieut. Col. Faunt. 

Jan. 29. Captain M‘Leod, R.M. resi- 
dent near Ballymore, and a police magis- 
trate of the co. Leitrim. He was the 
means of bringing to justice several of the 
lawless gang in that district, called ‘* The 
Molly Maguires,” and for this, it is sup- 
posed, he was murdered. 

At Haddington-road, Dublin, Mrs. 
Eleanor Hoare, aged 75, relict of Patrick 
Hoare, esq. solicitor, of Dublin. 

Feb. 7. At Golden Grove, King’s 
co. Mrs. Dawson Hutchinson Vaughan. 
Whilst in the act af banding wine to a 
visitor, four or five of whom were present 
at the time, she fell back and instantly 
expired. She had been but eighteen 
months married, and has left an infant 
son. She was niece to the Earl of Rosse, 
and related to some of the most diatin- 
guished families in the Kings’s County. 

Jersey.—Jan. 6. Peter Warne, esq. 
of H.M. Customs, Jersey, and nephew of 
the late John Warne, esq. of Clifton. 

Jan. 17. At St. Helier’s, Hannah 
Sarah, wife of Capt. Thomas Fortescue 
Kennedy, R.N. 

Jan. 20. At St. Helier’s, Maria, wife 
of Major J. L. Smith, Royal Art. 

Feb. ... At an advanced age, Colonel 
Graves. He was the eldest son of the Very 
Rev. Dean Graves, formerly of Sackville, 
co. Kerry. 

East Inpizs.—Oct, 8. On board the 
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Malabar, aged 27, Lieut. Augustus Austin, 
8th Bombay N.4l. son of Nathaniel A. 
Austin, esq. of Ramsgate; his last sur- 
viving sister, Emily. Henrietta, having died 
on board the same ship on the 28th Aug. 
aged 19. They both left England in good 
health. 

Oct. 25. At Calcutta, aged 29, Edmund 
Trevor, esq. 

Oct. 28. At the house of Dr. Stewart, 
Calcutta, Thomas French, esq. M.D. (late 
of the Peninsular. Steam Company's steamer 
Bentinck), eldest son of the late Wm. 
French, esq. Cullenswood, co. Dublin. 

Oct. 30. On his passage home from 
India, on board the Samarang, Wil- 
liam Augustus Neave, esq. of the Madras 
aoe Service, fourth son of SirThos. Neave, 

art. 

Nov. 10. At Nolapore, Ensign George 
John Weld, of her Majesty’s 22d Foot, 
second son of George Weld, esq. of Lea- 
gram-hall, near Preston, Lancashire, and 
nephew of Joseph Weld, esq. of Lulworth 
Castle, Dorset. 

WVov. 18. At Bombay, Charles Hardy 
Bainbridge, esq. one of the solicitors of 
the Supreme Court. 

Nov. 23. At Bombay, Captain James 
Henry Chalmers, of the Rifle Regiment, 
Native Infantry, Commandant of the Ma- 
rine battalion, He had served in India 
26 years. 

Nov. 25, At Hurryhur, aged 34, Philip 
Lane Spry, Brevet Captain and Adj. 
35th Madras Nat. Inf. eldest surviving 
son of the late James Hume Spry, esq. 
formerly of Charter House-sq. and late of 
Clapham. 

Nov. 27. Killed in action, while com- 
manding a brigade in an attack on a hill 
fort, aged 56, Colonel Frederick Hickes, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Hickes, esq. 
of Berkeley, Gloucestershire. 

Nov. 248. At Berhampore, Bombay, 
Jannet, wife of Lieut. and Adjutant T. P. 
Moore, 22d Regiment N.I. 

Dec. 3. At Kulludghee, Lieut. John 
Frederick Douglas, 21st N.I. 

Dec. 12. At Pondicherry, Bombay, Ca- 
roline Low, widow of the late Captain 
Low, of her Majesty’s 94th Regiment. 

Dee. 14. At Allahabad, aged 47, Capt. 
William Beckett, 9th Bengal Nat. Inf. 
second son of the late William Beckett, 
esq. of Enfield, Middlesex. 

Dec. 15. At Kulladghee, aged 21, Wil- 
liam Scott Horrocks, esq. 2lst Madras 
Tof. fourth son of the late Peter Horrocks, 
esq. of Beomond, Chertsey, Surrey. 

West Inpies.—Nov. 15. In Jamaica, 
George Anthony, esq. nephew of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir John Wilson, K.C.B. His death 
was caused by a full from his catriage. 
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Dec. 16. At Havannah, Mary Ann 
Hartley, wife of Joseph Qucker Crawford, 
esq. Her Majesty’s Consul-Gen. in Cuba. 

Dec. 26. At Roslin Castle, Jamaica, 
aged 64, Samuel Cunningham, esq. of 
Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. and Roslin Castle 
and Manchester estates, in the parish of 
Trelawny. 

At Trinidad, Mr. Jackson, the Attor- 
ney-Gen. of the island. He lived just 
long enough to see the success of his la- 
bours for the introduction of English law 
and trial by jury. 

AsprRoap.—Sept. 28. At the Waimea 
district, New Zealand, aged 24, William 
Frederick Hippisley, esq. third son of the 
late Edwd. Hippisley, esq. of Chewton 
Mendip, Somerset, and one of the most 
enterprising and active among the first 
emigrants to Nelson. He was drowned 
while attempting to pass the Wairoa river, 
which had been much swollen by heavy 
rain. At the same time, Mr. John Griffin, 
the eldest son of Mr. William Griffin, of 
Chewton Mendip, his foreman and confi- 
dential servant. 

Oct. 16. In the Macao roads, off the 
coast of China, W. C. Moorsom, esq. of 
the East India-road, Poplar. He was pro- 
ceeding to view the American frigate Brandy- 
wine in a Chinese boat, when he acciden- 
tally fell overboard and was drowned. 

Nov. 9. At Wynberg, Cape of Good 
Hope, Catherine Margaret, eldest and 
only surviving dau. of the late John Ross 
Hutchinson, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

Dec. 26. At Madeira, John Benett, 
jun. esq. only son of John Benett, esq. of 
Pyt House, M.P. for South Wilts. 


OBITUARY. 


{ March, 


Jan. 4. At St. Petersburgh, aged 62, 
John Lidderdale, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Chantilly, near Paris, aged 83, 
the Polish General-in-Chief, M. Casimir 
Malachowski. He was one of the dis- 
tinguished members of the six armies, viz. 
the army of General Kosciuszko, the Polish 
Legion in the service of France; he was 
also a General in the army of the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, of the French expe- 
ditionary army to Russia, in that of the 
late Viennese Polish kingdom ; and lastly, 
he was a General of the Polish army in 
1831. It was he who, by mistake, signed 
the capitulation of Warsaw. As soon as 
he found out his fatal error, he ordered 
a general parade of the despairing army, 
and in the front of it in the most energetic 
manner accused himself of the fact, in- 
voking court-martial and death for his un- 
intentional crime ; but the gallant patriots, 
moved to tears by the self-accusation of 
the grey-headed soldier, would not comply 
with his request. The General, faithful to 
the last, emigrated for the third time in 
his life from his native land, having served 
65 years, and fought in 84 pitched battles. 

Jan. 23. At Brussels, aged 89, John 
Augustus Tulk, esq. 

Jan. 28. Her Imperial Highness 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Nassau, and Arch- 
duchess of Russia, shortly after a, birth of 
a female child, still-born. She expired 
under a severe attack of spasms at the 
heart. She was daughter of the Archduke 
Constantine of Russia, was born on the 
26th of May, 1826, and married on 31st 
of Jan. 1844. 
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VOL. XXI. p. 658. A very elegant 
monument has been placed in St. Peter’s 
Cheesehill Church, in Winchester, to the 
memory of the late beloved and lamented 
Rector of that parish, the Rev. Thomas 
Stevenson. The marble tablet, bearing 
the inscription, appears through a Gothic 
arched opening, flanked by buttresses, and 
covered by a crocketed gable, terminating 
with a handsome finial executed in Caen 
stone. The inscription appears thus:— 
‘* This stone, sacred to the memory of Tho- 
mas Stevenson, B.A. during eleven years 
Rector of this parish, testifies the venera- 
tion, gratitude, and love of the Bishop of 
the Diocese, Parishioners, and Friends. 
He died on the Sth of February, 1844, 
aged 39 years. His record is on high.” 


VOL. XXII. p. 542. The will and 
codicils of the late Duke of Grafton have 


been proved in Doctors’ Commons, by 
John Fitzroy, (the brother of his Grace,) 
John Parkinson, esq. and Lord Colborne, 
a power being reserved for Sir G. F. Sey- 
mour, the other executor. He desires to 
be buried at Grafton if he dies at Wake- 
field-hall ; but, if his decease should take 
place elsewhere, at Euston; but directs 
that in either case his funeral be con- 
ducted without extra expense. An im- 
mense number of legacies to relatives 
vary from 1000/7. to 5000/. After amply 
providing for his two daughters by will, 
he bequeaths them 1000/. each by a co- 
dicil, and to the Lady Georgiana Laura 
Fitzroy portraits of himself and son, his 
carriage, and post-chaise. To his execu- 
tors, 2007. each as a mark of esteem; his 
servants (according to the time they have 
been in his service) from one to five 
years’ wages, The will is dated in 1843, 
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and the personal property was sworn under 
the large sum of 90,000/. 

P. 549. The will of Francis Baily, esq. 
F.R.S. and D.C.L. has been proved in 
Doctors’ Commons. The executors are 
John Baily, jun. his nephew, David Jar- 
dine, and Philip Martineau, esqrs. After 
devising his several estates to relatives, he 
leaves to his numerous friends legacies of 
various amounts. To his sister he gives 
all manuscript letters and papers, and 
leaves her the house and furniture at Ta- 
vistock-place, and 1000/. a-year; leaves 
to his executors his printed books and va- 
rious instruments and apparatus, as assets 
in ‘their hands; gives to Sir J. Herschel, 
the celebrated astronomer, and to Lieut. 
Stratford, superintendent of ‘‘ The Nauti- 
cal Almanac,’’ 1000/. each; to E. B. 
Airy, Astronomer Royal, Greenwich, 500/.; 
and to A. De Morgan, esq. 200/.; some 
shares in the Stock Exchange to poor 
members; to his servants legacies and 
mourning. To charitable institutions he 
bequeaths as follows:—The Dispensary, 
New Road, 300/.; the Dispensary, Burton- 
crescent, the University College Hospital, 
the King's College Hospital, and the Sea- 
men’s Hospital at Greenwich, 200/. each; 
the Society of Foreignersin Distress, 100/. ; 
to the several Police Courts 20/. each for 
objects of charity. The will is in his own 
handwriting, dated the 12th of August 
last. The personal effects were sworn 
under 45,000/.— Historical Register. 
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Vol. XXIII. p. 97. The will of Lord 
Saye and Sele has been proved in Doc- 
tors’ Commons by his son, the present 
Lord, and John Cox, esq. the executors. 
It is very short, dated 1842, and contains 
the following legacies :—To three nephews, 
1,0002. each; to his friend Sir Charles 
Alston, Bart., 300/.; to Mr. Cox, one of 
his executors, 3002. : to his housekeeper, 
100/.; to his butler, 100/. ; to each of the 
other servants one year’s wages. These 
are nearly the whole of the legacies, and 
the residue of his Lordships property is 
bequeathed to his son. The deceased de- 
sires that he may be buried in the family 
vault at Broughton, and that the funeral 
be conducted without unnecessary expense. 
The personal property was sworn under 
35,000/ 

P. 214—The late Thomas Holdsworth 
Hunt, esq., was an eminent City merchant 
(firm Newman and t.unt). His remains 
were conveyed to Dartmouth, and there 
deposited in the family vault, St. Saviour’s 
church. The procession was headed by 
the clergy of the town, and followed by 
Thomas Hunt, esq. Robert Newman 
Hunt, esq., Sir Robert Newman, Thomas 
Newman, esq., Arthur Hunt, esq., and 
other relatives, and a large body of the 
gentry, merchants, and tradesmen of the 
town, who were anxious to show their re- 
spect for the deceased. who was formerly 
intimately connected with the trade of that 
port. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY I 


IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from January 25, to Fesruary 15, 1845, (4 weeks.) 





Under 15........1773 





Males 2052 Q : oy 
, < 4143 15 to 60......... 1437 ‘ 
Females 2091 § 60 and upwards 933 7 tits 
Age not specified 0 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Feb 21. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.j 8s. dja d@}| e« dj se d.| % d. 
48 4] 35 6 [21 10|32 1 [34 0 | 3611 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 8s. to 8/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 71. Os. to 12/7. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Feb. 21. 


Hay, 3/. 12s. to 5/. 10s. —Straw, 11. 12s. 
SMITHFIELD, Feb. 21. 


Beef... secscesecsetite Gt, to Ge. Od, 
Mutton... Reienpiabadaumeadel 2s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. 
Re 3s. 10d. to 5s. Od. 
Pork : ...08, Od. to 4s. 4d, 


to 21. Os.— Clover, 4/. 10s. to 67. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 21. 
TEE xnvecsaniene 2493 Calves 59 
SheepandLambs 25,960 Pigs 360 
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COAL MARKET, Feb. 21. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 19s. Od. perton. Other sorts from 16s. Sd. to 21s. 9d: 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 44s. Od, Yellow Russia, 42s. Od. 


CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s, 6d, 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 68.——Ellesmere and Chester, 60.—Grand Junction, }40 
— Kennet and Avon, 9. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 610.—Regent’s, 244 
——Rochdale, 54.—— London Dock Stock, 1173 t. Katharine’s, 110.—— East 
and West India, 142. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 230. —— Great 
Western, 175.——London and Southwestern, 79.—Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 90. —— West Middlesex, 127. —— Globe Insurance, 142.—— Guardian, 
50}.—— Hope, 14.-—— Chartered Gas, 69.—Imperial Gas, 88. —— Phenix 
Gas, 393.——London and Westminster Bank, 27j.——— Reversionary Interest, 102. 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 








































































gidjdeie.l2| esis | 4 
Bs /S8'SS/ 5 |\ws] Sexise#! § | Ex Bills, 
3 iT Pes e2 elss| 8 
Bl be 15813 SEC ESS SF 4 £1000. 
digi ee 8S | Si ES<ig°( | 3 
S/A io |e |e) | 8 
29214 | 100f 99% (1044) 124) 286 78 67 
30215 | 100 100 104 | 124 —-——286 | 76 66 
31214 | 100} ——— 1044) 12} 78 64 
1/215 | 100g | 100 |1044| 124 a 65 
312144 1003 | 100 |1044) 124 75 64 
4/2154, 100} | 100 (104 | 124 75 63 
5214} 100g | 995 103%) 123) 77 64 
6'214 | 1008 | 993 1034) 12 70 60 
7213§ 100$ | 99% 103g) 123) 68 60 
82i3 | 100$ | 99% 1035) 124! 68 54 
10/213 | 1004 | 993 1033] 114) 71 54 
11|—| 1004 | 993 103% 124 - 53 
122124, 1004 | 993 103%) 124 67 56 
13'212$| 100$ | 99} 1035) 12; 69 5h 
14212! 100 | 99g 1034) 124 7 56 
152111, 100 | 993 1033) 124 on 56 
17/2123) 100 | 992 103; 283; 68 54 
182123 100 | 99g 103% 124 ——_— 68 56 
19/212 | 100 , 994 1037 123-——_—_'___|_ 68 35 
202123! 1004 99g 1034 124 ——— 282} — 56 
212124, 1003 | 995 |104 | 123 -—-——|__ 72 60 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Bank Chambers, London, 





J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 29, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 











